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If any 
plies, that 


one enquire in regard to the pablic feelings which guide the Conductor of this Miscellany, be re 
,in Politics, he is an immovable friend to the principles of civil liberty, and of a bee olene 


jiministration of government ; and is of the party of the Tories, the Whigs, aul the Radical Reformers 
as far as they are friends to the same principles and practices ;—that, in matiers of Religion an eo ao 
taius perfect liverty of conscience, and is desirous of living in mutual charity with every sect of ( =~ 
tinns ;—and that, in PAilosophy,he prefers the usefal to the speculative, constantly reicetine hoet rit a 
which have no better foundation than the authority of respected names, and admitting the assu pe . i. if 
no causes Which are not equal and analogous to the effects. ia pllon 0 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
HISTORICAL NARRATIVE of the CONTEN- 
tions which have SUBSISTED for some 
YEARS between the LATE and PRESENT 
KINGS of WURTEMBERG and their suB- 
JECTS. 
HE late and the present king of 
Wurtemberg testified a wish tocon- 


fer a definitive constitution on their 


subjects; but the States have been un- 
willing to accept of it. T'rederick, the 
late king, was, however, of all men, the 
least likely to concur in a Jiberal con- 
stitution; while the Prince Royal, now 
hing William, cast in a different mould, 
created an opinion that his accession 
to the throne would be signalized by 
an entire harmony between him and 
the States. But this presentiment has 
not been exactly realized. 

Until lately, the people of Wurtem- 
berg were in the enjoyment of a sub- 
stantial liberty. ‘The late Mr. I’ox said 
ance in the House of Commons, that 
there were but two constitutions in Eu- 
rope,—that of England and that of Wur- 
temberg. But when Napoleon con- 
ferred the title of king on Duke Frede- 
rick, at the same time that he conferred 
the same title on the electors of Hanover, 
Saxony, and Bavaria, the new king of 
Wurtemberg set aside the national re- 
presentation, and-would -achnuowledge 
no law bat his own will, 

The Dict had till then been composed 
of two Chambers ; the bishops sat in the 
upper chamber, and the deputies of the 
town and rural districts in the lower. 
Phe secular noblesse bad retired from the 
assembly of the States under the sove- 
reiguty of Duke Ulvick, in the begin- 
wing of the sixteenth century. 

At the epoch of the Reformation, the 
cil authorities had not alienated the 
tstates of the clergy, which were consi- 
derable, Schools, however, were placed 
in fourteen of the principal monasteries ; 
and the possessions of the mopks be- 
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caine the means of founding bishopricks, 
the bishops being invested with powers 
and privileges equal to those of the 
Catholic abbots. 

Thus the legislative authority de- 
volved on the Clergy and the Commons ; 
and a direction almost democratical 
Was frequently observed in the assembly 
of the States. According to the spirit 
of their constitution, the dake, properly 
speaking, was the president or stadt- 
holder. 

In 1805, at the time of the suppres- 
sion of the States, sixty-nine cities or 
districts were in the habit of sending 
deputies; the right of election in the 
cities was vested in the magistrates, but, 
in the districts, was annexed to the pro. 
prietors of estates of a certain extent, 
The number of the deputies frequently 
varied; the same cities, the same dis 
tricts, have been represented by three, 
by two, or even by one, deputy. Each 
deputation had one collective vote. 

Conformably to a practice which for- 
merly prevailed in Lugiand, the depue 
ties to the States reecived an indemnuis 
fication for their expenses from the clece 
tors. One consequence of this. was, 
that, to lessen the charges, several towns 
or districts would agree to clect the 
same deputy, Who had as many different 
soles as places to represent. But, in 
1797, the Diet came to a determination, 
that none of its members should in 


frages. : ; 
A committee always sat, with the 
power of a permanent deputation ; this 
body could demand a convocation of 
the States, epforcing this right on the 
accession of a new duke, or when the 
public wants called fur new supplies, 
and especially when new Iegislative 
measures were in agitation. ‘The let- 
ters of convocation, expedited in. the 
name of the Prince, were to coutain the 
proposals he had to lay before the States; 
34 a neglect 
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482 
a neglect of which formality, in 1659, 
was the reason why the Diet refused to 
take cognizance of the said demands, 
till the members had retired to consult 
with their constituents. ‘The deputies, 
however, were under no particular ob- 
ligation to conform to such instractions, 
but, in general, they voted according to 
conscience, and with a view to the pub- 
lic welfare. ‘The bishops, like the peers 
of England, assuined a right of sitting 
in the States and voting, as a privilege 
attached to their dignity. 

The duke was bound to assemble the 
States, for the purpose of Jevying taxes 
or enacting new statutes; but this rarely 
occurred; and the permanent deputation 
undertook the charge of watching over 
the constitution, Committees of a si- 
milar description had formerly existed 
in Arravon, in Castile, and in Navarre ; 
the Cortez of Cadiz had one in con- 
templation; and in England, under John 
and Efemy ILL. the project was adopted 
of controiling the royal authority by a 
sort of permanent national council. But 
no successors being appointed to the 
twenty-five barons auihorized to act as 
guardians of the great charter, the sta- 
tutes of Oxford fell into disuse. 

Strictly speaking, there were in Wur- 
temberg two deputations, a smaller and 
a great one, The former, consisting of 
two prelates and six deputies, was a 
kind of privy-council, and had aright to 
nominate their successors. The times 
of their meeting were at their own op- 
tion, giving previous notice to the duke. 
They had a further right of sammoning 
two bishops and six deputies, sciected 
in the Dict; and so, all together, they 
formed the greater deputation, which 
was considered as a representative of 
the States, with power to perform its 
functions. In former ages, the lords of 
Scotland had privileges that bore some 
resemblance to these deputatious, 

No proposal could be made to the 
States, on the part of the duke, without 
the assent of one or other of these de- 
putations: this prerogative was a sub- 
ject of complaint in Scotland, but it 
produced salutary effects in Wurtem- 
berg. It was a double veto against an 
usurping pretensions which the duke 
might initiate. 

It appears, indeed, that these deputa- 
tions possessed an authority more ex- 
tensive than that of the States ; the mem- 
bers, both collectively and individually, 
excercising a jealous vigilance over the 
prince. ‘They seem to have acted like 
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sentinels continual] a " 
ontinua 

the throne and the peuslel 
direction, the taxes were wae 
to the different public SErVices, “ 
held correspondence, _ in their 
name, with foreign owers, 
of the rights of the States. ie “ 
intervals of the Sessions, such f “~ 
members as resided in Stat mi : 
make remunstrances to the duke e 
convene the two bodies, oy 


should any act. 

. a 

the prince appear to be unconstitat a 
Prerogatives like these could not 


have been maintained Without the ma. 
nagement of the public purse. This 
was in their hands exclusively, withont 
any participation with the States, It 
seems therefore rather paradoxical, that, 
with such independent powers, the ie. 
putations did not usurp an absolute ay. 
thority, and convert the government inig 
a degenerate oligarchy. 

_Phis constitution, which was in {al 
vigour In 1805, was uot a simple theory, 
merely founded on principles. The 
States lave assembled from time im- 
memorial; but their rights and privis 
leges emanated in a great measure 
from treatics and compacts betwee 
the princes and their subjects. The 
most ancient of those constitutional acts 
is, that of Mursingen, ratified in 1432 
by Count Eberhard J. and confirmed by 
the Emperor Maximiiian. Duke Ulrick, 
desirous to release himself from the 
condition assented to by his predecessor, 
imposed taxes without the concurreyee 
of the Diet. A civil war was the cou 
sequence, which was only terminated, 
soon after, by the mediation of the en- 
peror, of the elector palatine, and the 
States of Baden and Wartzberg. Io 
1514 Ulrick signed the treaty of Re 
binger, which formed as it were the 
ereat charter of Wurtemberg. The 
right of granting taxes and of presenting 
petitions was confirmed to the States 
It was morcover stipulated, that the 
dukes should never exact the oath ul 
allegiance from their subjects, till they 
had themselves sworn to execule the 
treaties which recognized the rights of 
the States. The dukes that succeedé 
Ulrick have constantly, at their acces 
sion, taken this oath; they have also 
caused to be sealed a charter of com 
firmation in the assembly of the States, 
which charter has ever received the co® 
firmation of the emperors. 

The dukes “oe a attempted at ow 
ferent times to deprive their sub; 


a part of their rights; but enter- 


prises 
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free Constitution 


‘os have had a contrary effect,—esta- 
plishing the constitution, and rivetting 
the people's attachment more firmly to 


1920. ] 


it, In 1733, Ilanover, Brandenberg, 
and Holstein, three powerful German 
stales, became guarantees of the treaty 
yi Duke Alexander. The conversion of 
this prince to the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion made this intervention necessary, 
Subsequent events must have convinced 
the Wurtembergers, that Protestant 
princes are no less tenacious of arbitrary 
power than the Catholic. -Monmartin, 
a minister inJamous for his atrocities, 
urged on Duke Charles to the most ex- 
travagant excesses. ‘Taxes were levied 
without the consent of the States; odious 
monopolies in commerce destroyed the 
sinews of industry; and the duke could 
not disguise his intention to render him- 
sli absolute. 

A legal remedy was speedily resorted 
to for this evil. The deputations at 
first made remonstrances, which had no 
efect; then availing themselves of their 
constitutional rights, they presented 
energetic addresses to the courts of 
London, Berlin, and Copenhagen, which 
made no hesitation in fulfilling the ob- 
ligations imposed on them by treaty. 
The king of Lingland, as elector of Ha- 
hover, in arescript, addressed to the em- 
peror, detailed the grievances which the 
people of Wurtemberg had to complain 
of. His Britannic majesty, on this oc- 
casion, introduced expressions which 
would be considered by some as jaco- 
binical, if now made use of in favour of 
the people, 

This paper accused Duke Charles of 
maintaining a military foree dispropor- 
tioned to the extent of his dominion and 
to the means of his subjects. In con- 
clusion, it presses the head of the empire 
fo prohibit and annul all innovations, 
and to re-establish the ancient order of 
things. ‘Phe king of Prussia, as elector 
of Brandenberg, the king of Denmark, as 
duke of Hoistein, traced the same steps ; 
and the former went so far as to demand, 
that the execution of the imperial man- 
date should be confided to some respec- 


"table member of the Germanic body. 


In the year following, ambassadors 
from the three Powers came to Stut- 
gard, in aid of the cause of the people. 
It is curious to observe, in the corre- 
spondence of Frederick LL. with his mi- 
hister, the Count de Schullenberg, how 
farmestly ie advocates a moderate go- 
Yeroment, and expresses his wishes for 
vhecking the lcuceney to despotism in 
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the duke, by means of the imperial 
commissary, 

The business was protracted at Vien- 
na; and the emperor more than once 
published his inhibitory mandates and 
commissions, All disputes were at 
length terminated to the satisfaction of 
the States, by aa agreement whieh the 
duke ratified in 1770, and which was 
guaranteed by the mediating Powers, 
We must not omit to mention here, that 
at the Congress of Vienna, the States 
in vain implored the interposition ot 
the guarantecme Powers. Tempora 
mutantur | 

The tights of the States thus solemnly 
confirincd and renews d, received no ine 
fringement till the dissolution of the em- 
pire, brought about by the Conlederation 
of the Rhine. Several weak and inter- 
ested princes became a sort of cour- 
tiers to Bonaparte. The duke, among 
others, frequented the saloons of the Tu- 
ileries ; and, for his zeal, was marked out 
to be father-in-law to a brother of Boua- 
parte, and to be invested with the robe 
of royalty. 

Frederick, on his accession to the 
ducal power, had sworn, by his princely 
dignity, his faith, and his honour, not to 
violate the rights of his subjects. Na- 
poleon undertook to release him from 
these engagements; and, daring their 
conferenees at Paris, the subversion of 
the constitution of Wurtemberg was 
supposed to be resolved on. Frederick 
returned to Stutgard, but deferred 
striking the blow till the end of Decem- 
ber, when the States would not be as- 
sembled, and few of the members would 
be in the capital. 

On ove of those days of religious fes- 
livity celebrated at Christmas, a procla- 
mation, by the President Von Lade, 
announced the dissolution and suppres- 
sion of the National Diet; and that any 
attempts tu re-assemble and act, would 
be considered and punished as rebellion, 
This proclamation was the herald to 
another, which called upon all counsel 
lors and members of the colleges of go- 
vernment, all municipal magistrates and 
presidents of districts, to take a new 
vath of unconditional allegiance, On 
the Gth of Jan. 1806, Frederick pub- 
lished a manifesto, wherein he assumed 
the regal title in all its plenitade, &c, 

Such was the signal of delirium, vio- 
lence, and despotism ; but this new order 
of things was not to last, On thedown- 
fall of Napoleon, a convocation ot the 
States was announced, and took place on 

3Q2 the 
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the Ith of Jan. 1815. The deputies, 
agrecably to instructions from the king, 
were elected from among the inhabitants 
of the towns and districts that had an 
annual revenue of 200 florins. "The four 
great officers of the crown, the media- 
tised princes, and thirty counts, or heads 
of noble families, represented the no- 
blesse. The Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of ‘Tubingen, and six of the oldest 
bishops, were to be delegates of the Lu- 
theran church, The Catholic church 
was represented by a vicar-general, 
bishop in partibus, and by the dean of 
the canons, 

The king repaired to this assembly; 
and, in a set speech, he declared his in- 
tention to give a charter, as expressly 
emanating from his royal will, and he 
ordered it to be read by his ministers. 
But, he had no sooner quitted the hall of 
the States, than the members fell to de- 
liberations and acts tantamount to an 
absolute rejection of the charter. The 
mediatised princes could not agree to it, 
as no determination respecting them had 
been adopted at the Congress of Vienna ; 
and the deputies represented, in an ad- 
dress to the king, that the people ex- 
pected to sce the ancient constitution 
re-established, 

An opposition of views and interests 
appeared. ‘The king would have him- 
self considered as an autocrat conde- 
scending to fix certain limits to bis au- 
thority, and the States claimed their 
ancient rights, the exercise of which had 
been only suspended. They consented 
to act in concert with the king, in the 
arrangement of such changes in the 
body of constituents as were called for 
by the augmentation of territories; but 
they demanded a fresh compret between 
the sovereign and the people, with the 
same guarantees as those which had 
been heretofore obligatory on I’'rederick 
and his predecessors. 

According to the new charter, the 
States could only assemble once in three 
years; and the permanent deputation, 
Which had heen productive of most 
beneficial effects, was set aside. "There 
was however to be another deputation 
of six members, that should meet four 
weeks, from year to year, with power to 
lay grievances at the foot of the throne. 

rhe people were deprived of the right 
of petitioning, and all communication 
with their constituents was prohibited. 
Stull it was declared that, in future, no 
fresh tax shonld be imposed without the 
couscut of the States ; but those were re- 






[Jan. 1, 


On by royal 
SiS of a new 


tained which had been laid 
authority, as forming the ba 
system of finance, 

After a number of rescripts and 
dresses, cxchanged between the 
the States, commissions were 
on both sides, to discuss certain questions 
in dispute. Petitions from all the towns 
and rural districts poured in upon the 
States, pressing them to concede po. 
thing. ‘The intervention of the Powers, 
guarantecs of the compacts, was de. 
manded by the States ; and the ministers 
of Hanover interposed in avour of the 
mediatised princes, alleging, that the dis. 
solution of the Germanic body could not 
consign an absolute power to any of its 
members, 

The king then insisted, that, if the 
ancient rights of the Wurtembergers 
were still in force, his ‘new possessions, 
which comprisea more than half of the 
kingdom, could not claim a participation 
of those rights. He proceeded to revoke 
some of his forest-laws, which had bee 
more severe and servile than even the 
barbarous usages of the middle ages. 
The war-taxes were discontinued, but 
all the rest were levied as usual. In 
other respects, the king ruled, as he had 
done, in an arbitrary manner, by virtue 
of his pretended full powers. 

During the remainder of the king's 
life, disputes were perpetuated, and with 
extreme animosity. ‘The States acquired 
an addition of strength by uniting with 
the mediatised princes ; and the king, 1 
proceeding against them, acted with 
great violence. 

The Prince Royal, on his accession to 
the throne, in Feb. 1817, was anxious 
to present his people with a constitution 
more approaching to the ancient one; 
protesting, however, with great velic- 
mence against any government by 4 


ail. 
king and 
appointed 


‘permanent deputation. 


The States commenced an examina 
tion of the constitution of 1817; and 
much time was expended in debates, 
which may justly perhaps be deemed 
frivolous. Symptoms appeared ol at 
agreement hetween the old and the new 


f ——<~_ e ‘ ccs 
provinces; and it isnota little surprisits, 


to find the former refusing to be bouu'! 
by the votes of the majority. The se 
munications between the kirg and Me 
States, at first replete with moderation, 
gradually assumed a harsher tone, a 
one less adapted for conciliation it 
length, a popular commotion at 5 - 
gard furnished the king with @ plea 


dissolving the Dict. recut 
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ghich seem likely to place the constitu- 
son of Wurtemberg on a truly liberal 
footing. May this auspicious indication 
of moderation expand into au example 
sorthy of imitation for other German 
States; and may the same example be 
lt through Europe, and cxtend even 
to Bagland, when a better understand- 
ing than unhappily has lately existed 
beiween the ministers of the Guelphs and 


“the English people, cannot fail to be pro- 


juctive of salutary cflects! 
—_— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
DESCRIPTION of STEIN CASTLE, in the 
TYROL; wn @vecent LETTER from a 
Lapy travelling in that country. 

N approaching Stein, the country 
() becomes more and more romantic, 
The small rivers Alz and ‘Traun flow 
trough a delightful vale, skirted by the 
majestic mountains of 'Pyrol. Tn the 
centre of this valley is a foity hill, co- 
vered from its base to its summit with 
irs and other trees, and displaying on 
iis ridge the ruins of an ancient castle 
of the twelfth century. Tales, which 
may be partly true and partly fabulous, 
are still related at this time, of the hor- 
lible acts of the individual by whom it 
was built. Heintz de Stein, says po- 
pular tradition, was the terror of his 
lime; the neighbouring prinecs even 
dreaded this cruel and ferocious man. 
Itis said that this knight and robber 
caused to be constructed beneath his 
castle two subterrancous passages, 
lewn out in the rock, one of which be- 
ing of a great depth, was a league in 
extent, and reacked ‘Trosbourg, while 
the other extended five leagues, as far 
‘sDenglein. It is also said that these 
pasages were sufficiently lofty-to cnable 
‘ten and his followers to pass through 
em on horseback. One of them had 
4 concealed outlet in the centre of a 
thick forest, whence he rushed sud- 
denly, with his armed followers, on the 
“rounding dwellings, laying waste ene 
we villages, and even towns. It is 
asserted, that this monster of ferocity 
massacred, in these darksome caverns, 
with the help of a machine of deadly 
Contrivauce, all the workmen, to. the 
“mount of several hundreds, who had 
built his formidable castle, and hewn 
‘hs a lle the end that no one 
dite to betray the secret of 

raneous abode; for there it was 


Story of Heintz the Robber. ° 


Recent advices intimate, however, an 

icable compromise between the king 
a the States, by mutual concessions, 
a ' ’ 
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that he spent his nights, sallying out 
from bis obscure retreat, to plunder and 
devastate, He oftentimes dragged from 
their families beautiful girls, or married 
females, whom he put to death, after 
having satiated his brutal desires. One 
of his wretched victims, however, had a 
sufficient ascendancy over this villain, 
to be allowed to complete the term of 
her pregnancy, and was delivered of a 
male infant. By the dint of flattery and 
caresses, she succecded in prevailing 
on him to allow the child to live, on the 
condition that he should be exposed in 
the neighbourhood of a village. Stein 
himself accompanied her with the in- 
fant to the spot she had selected. Shortly 
alter, the unfortunate mother projected 
a plan of escape from the den in which 
she was immurred; this her ferocious 
tyrant discovered, and subjected her to 
the tate which had overtaken so many 
others of his female victims. The ex- 
posed infant having been found by a 
rich farmer, was conveyed to his honic, 
and carefally reared, as if he had been 
his own son, by himself and his wite. 
Not having any children of their own, 
they bestowed on him all their tender- 
ness, and had the satislaction to find it 
was not ill placed. From his father he 
inherited bodily strength and martial 
courage ; he possessed the beauty and 
mildness of his mother ; and his amiable 
parents by adoption inspired in him 
nobleness of mind, the love of virtue, 
and the utmost abhorrence of cruelty 
and injustice. Ardent and valorous, this 
child swore, from his tenderest infaney, 
that, as soon as he could carry arms, he 
would rid the world of the monster by 
whom the whole of the adjacent terri- 
tory was laid waste. ‘The beroic youth 
did not suspect that this virtuous sen- 
timent kindled up bis wrath agaiust his 
ownlather, He cutered into the service 
of a duke of Bavaria, and there dis- 
tinguished himself as a courageous war- 
rior, While his amiable qualities pro- 
cured him the love and esteem of every 
one. He won the heart of a charming 
young girl, and, with the consent of her 
parents, was betrothed to her; but the 
fame of her beauty having reached the 
ears of the old knight of the castle, a 
plan was formed by him to carry her 
off. The young soldier having lcarned 
that his well-beloved was watched, pro- 
éceded to herdwelling, with afew friends. 
One night, the brigand of the castle, 
accompanied by his armed men, endea- 
voured to force the gates, but met with 
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s® warm a reception from the brave 
youth and his small party, that his cri- 
minal enterprise was defeated. Young 
Stein slew the squires of the old mon- 
ster, who was himself made prisoner, 
after having been severely wounded, 
and delivered up to the princes of Salz- 
berg and Bavaria, by whom he was 
put on his trial. ‘Then it was that a 
kind of recognition took place; the 
young man having appeared, to testily 
that the knight of the castle had at- 
tacked the dwelling of the lady to whom 
he was affianced, Heintz de Stein was 
so struck with his perlect resemblance 
to the young female whose child had 
been exposed, that he fancied he saw 
her as newly risen from the grave, to 
reproach him with her death, and the 
crimes he committed daily.—** It is she, 
it is she,” he exclaimgd, “ or it is her 
son, whose lite I had the folly to spare, 
and who is come to raise up against bis 
cnilty father all the furies of hell!” 
Such an avowal, and the testimony of 
the farmer by whom he bad been found, 
were sufficient evidences that the young 
soldier was the sovie heir of Heintz de 
Stein. He who had dishonoured this 
proud name expired amid the parox- 
ysms of rage and remorse. His castle 
and extensive domains were bestowed 
on his son; and thenecforth this spot, 
which had inspired so much terror, be- 
came, through the virtues of its new 
possessor, the sanctuary of peace and 
bencficenec, 

* How far this popular tradition may 
be truc, is uncertain; but it is interesting, 
amd assuredly founded on some fact. 
No one calls in question the innume- 
rable crimes committed in these dreary 
abodes of feudal tyranny. Our guides 
led us, for the space of two hours, 
through dismal vaults and passages, 
which served to conceal crimes, and to 
immure the victims of these lordly des- 
pots. They penetrated further than we 
dared to attempt; but we saw, in the 
sombre distance, the dreary light of their 
qtivering torches appear and disappear 
alternately. I felt an involuntary sen- 
sation of terror, augmented by the re- 
membrance of the crucities perpetrated 
on the spot. We were shown a tower, 
within which Heintz de Stein is said to 
have cansed the workmen who built the 
castle, and innumerable other victims, 
to be put to death. ‘The spirit of this 
execrable monster seemed to me to 
wander in these subterraneous laby- 
riuths, Which we were glad to quit,” 


R. 





(Jan, 1, 
For the Monthly Magazine, 
THE PHILOSOPHY oO 
RARY CRITICISM. No ete 
Quarterly Review.—No, 43, 
HE (Quarterly Review, to Which we 
lately directed the attention of our 
readers, has not long allowed usa respite 
from the ultraism of its religious and 
political bigotry. When we reviewed 
the preceding Number, our readers wii) 
recollect that we gave all due praise 
to the improved sense and information 
Whieh appeared in that Number, and 
which we ascribed to the liberality of 
the bookseller, in hiring new eritics,— 
not to any change in the sentiments of 
the editog. 

Of this Editor we have no hope cer. 
tainly; but, in consideration of the ind- 
cations of a better spirit appearing to 
pervade some of the articles, we then 
tempered our justice with merey, and 
repressed those feelings which this 
wicked and mabignant work has ever 
and anon inflamed, and never more 
strongly than on the present occasion. 

The first article is on the Theories of 
Life. It seems that Mr. Lawrence, 
one of the professors of anatomy in the 
Royal College of Surgeons, is alleged 
to have so far forgot himself, as to make 
his lectures a vebicle of certain theolo- 
vical, orrather anti-theological, opinions, 
instead of fulfilling the scientific pur- 
poses of his professorship. Without at 
all embarking in the controversy which 
this indiscretion has excited, we do think 
that the proper mode of proceeding was 
for the College to Lave examined how far 
the charge was well-founded, and if so 
founded, to have expelled the delin- 
quent. By allowing him still to hold 
the chair, it appears to us, that the Col- 
lege admits the validity of Mr. Lave 
rence’s opinions; and, if there Is any 
guilt in them, that the whole body wik 
lingly participates in the guilt. 
Review and the College may make to 
this what answer they can. The ques 
tion of life and spirit is not one that cal 
be settled by human reason; nor do 
think, in a religious poimt of view, tha 
it is of any consequence whatever. * 
it been necessary to salvation that 
should know that the source of we” ‘ 
gence and the principle of life a? 
distinct things, it would have beenclear'y 
revealed; we are, however, left 10 
dark as to this; but we are asst a dt 
the body shall rise from the dead, we 
the graves shall be opened, and t Sal 
shall again appear as we have " asl 
this would imply, that whatever ne 
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ay be, the resurrection Into another 
" of being is to be with the body. 
i therefore, the doctrine of materi- 
slim docs not necessarily imply atheism, 
wr is it contrary to Christianity. The 
Reviewer goes quite out of his svay 
ghen he argues, that a belief in the se- 

rate existence of spirit and of life has 
relation to religious sentiment. It 
; but a speculative opinion. In the 
same therefore of that Revelation which 
frst taught us that there is a God, and 
then that we are destined to live again 
wanother modification of being, we say 
w the writer in the Quarterly Review, 
“Peter, put up thy sword.” 

The second article is a sort of desul- 
twy critique on Dupin’s work on the 
Varine Establishments of France and 
Fueland, in which every opportunity is 
laudably seized of abusing the French 
mtion. From the tone of the article, 
aid the notice of several little incidental 
fits, we are led to conclude that it is 
written by some official personage, pro- 
hably one of the Admiralty secretaries. 
ltisno doubt true, that, on several oc- 
aasions, the Quarterly Review has con- 
tained very able papers on naval sub- 
ects; but this one is not of that kind: 
itis the coarse and rude production of 
abase and vulgar mind. It would seem 
as ifthe writer had meditated a transla- 
twa of Dupin’s work himself; for he 
speaks of that which appears in the third 
Number of Sir Richard Phillips’s collec- 
tian of Modern Voyages and 'T'ravels* in 
4 tone of spite that is truly ridiculous. 
He observes of it, that “the aecuracy 











* The flagitious morality of the Quaterly 
Review isso much matter of fact in this trans- 
ation, that it merits special exposure. 
The translation of M. Dupin’s work, which 
Was ably and faithfully made by Capr. 
Moxx, of the Royal Navy, for the Journal 
Wt Voyages, and enriched by him with 
oles of great value and interest, is impu- 
dently called an Abridgment, and described 
*taworthy of the high notice of the cri- 
Ne; though, in reviewing M. Dupin, he 
las literally copied the quotations from this 
alledged abridgment, dishonestly reter- 
ing each passage to the pages of the ori- 
ow Work ; as though he had himself trans- 
ne the very passages from the ori- 
listen bas engraved, by way of 
— a plate, given only with the 
which a? relative to the Breakwater, 
seal P ate did not appear in Duptn’s ori- 
i a but was introdaced into Capt. 
oo ee Gross Falsehood, li- 
clare, racy, and the meanest Evasion, 

cterize therefore the entire conduct 
‘arch-champion of morality. 
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and information displayed by the author 
of this little tract, (meaning the trans- 
lator, in reference to his uotes,) lead us 
to regret, that it did not appear in a 
more attractive shape, and under more 
worthy auspices.” Does he mean that, 
instead of being published at hali-a- 
crown, it should have been brought out 
in a fine quarto,—like Mr, Barrow’s pon- 
derous tomes, at the rate of two guineas 
and a half? But the most amusing slip 
of the pen that has escaped the critic, is 
one singularly characteristic of the party 
to whom the Quarterly Review is the 
shameless pander ; and we notice it, that 
it may be remembered, when any of that 
party complain of a breach of their par- 
linmentary privileges, In correcting a 
trifling mistake of Dupin, respecting the 
origin of the school for shipwrights’ ap- 
prentices, the official scribe so angrily 
contradicts him, in setting the public 
right, that it seems to us as if he regard. 
ed Parliament as a very troublesome 
appendage of government, and that all 
the good things we are permitted to en- 
joy, are derived from orders in council, 
and other official measures. We have 
never met with a more insidious piece of 
sedition than what is contained in the 
passage alluded to: for it is by the tone 
that it produces its eflect, not by the 
words employed, Yes, Parliament is a 
very troublesome institution to mang 
gentlemen in office ; and the spirit of the 
times seems inclined, unfortunatcly for 
them, to make it more so. 

The third article is lengthy, and enti- 
tled Dritish Monachism, aud contains 
some agreeable information, derived 
from Mr. Fosbrooke’s book on that sub- 
ject; which serves the critic with an op- 
portunity of reviling the Catholics, be- 
cause, with the feelings of men, they 
complain of the legislative tyranny that 
has kept them so long in the state of 
outeasts from their civil, and social, and 
political, rights. But the object of the 
paper is merely to recommend to public 
patronage, a Protestant nunnery near 
Bath, which the late “ excellent Queen” 
called “ a blessed asylum.” 

This is followed by a review of Mr. 
Ensor’s Treatise on Radical Reform. 
It is needless, we presume, to say. that 
it is worried and gnawed with all the 
furor of canine rage; and that, ever and 
anon, the turnspit-car snaps and snarls 
at Mr. Jeremy Bentham, aud returns to 
its prey with fiercer exasperation. It is, 
however, a part of the inlatuation of the 
enemies of reform, to be eternally ma- 
king secondary things of eee ite 
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by treating them as matters of impor- 
tance. Will they never learn that per- 
secution is the apostle of proselitism ? 

In the next article we are favoured 
with a slight occultation of the wonted 
spirit of the Quarterly Review, in a 
clumsy prosing article, relative to Capt. 
Gelowin’s Narrative of his Captivity in 
Japan. We are surprised that the Pro- 
prietor, when he directs the Editor to 
spare the public from his political trash, 
does not also order him to find some 
writer better qualified to entertain his 
readers. 

Of the article on Woodhouse’s Phy- 
sical Astronomy, we shall say but little: 
we have not room to do justice to the 
subject. The reviewer tells us, with a 
very grave face, that the suspension of 
what is called the solar attraction would 
not be immediately observed; and yet 
the man talks of operose calculations, 
and of Newton and fluxions, as glibly 
as ifhe could define the difference be- 
tween the action of attraction and 
motion. 

Then comes an indulgent notice of 
Mr. Gally Knight’s Travels, done into 
rhyme; to which we have nothing in par- 
ticular to object. We presume that 
Mr. Knight is a Tory, which will ac- 
count for the merciful treatment that his 
travelling chuse has met with. 

The article on Hazlet’s Sketches of 
Public Characters, we shall not other- 
wise notice, than by saying that, after 
having stripped the Editor stark-naked in 
a recent pamphlet, and shown him with 
all his hideons and festering sores and 
deformities to the disgasted public, he 
must bear as wellas he can the revenge 
that he so cruelly provoked. 

The review of Dr. David Hill’s Es- 
says, we suspect, is from the same clas- 
sical pen to which we were indebted for 
the very able article on the Greck philo- 
sophy, inthe last Number of the Review. 

We recommend the article entitled 
the Cape of Good Hope, to the perusal of 
persons intending to emigrate to that 
colony. But it must be taken with this 
reservation, that the Quarterly Review 
being the paper-trumpet of the wisdom 
vf the present ministers, it is about as 
much deserving of credit, for any state- 
ment concerning their projects, as the 
clamorous boys that so often disturb the 
public peace, in puffing off the ancalled- 
for numbers of the Courier newspaper 
with a false cry of great news. 

We coniess ourselves much en- 
tertained with the last article, re- 
aspecting Muus, Cottu’s work on the 





“ (Yan, 1, 
Criminal Law of England, Wek 
not where the confusion With om 
the intellects of the 'T “ ak 
: ; , Ory faction jx 
smitten will end, for they are stil : 
lug out, “ O the horrors of the P ne 
revulution! ; I — 
, * anarchy and confusion, go. 
cial order, and our Holy Religion 1” 
<< yet, day after day, they ane thus 
winging us fresh proofs, that France js 
fast realizing many of the advantages 
which she expected to reap by the abo. 
lition of her old system of government, 
Look at the contrast between the Con. 
dition of I'rance and England at this 
moment,” is the answer that should be 
given to those merciless and frantic de. 
magogues, who attempt to frighten the 
British people from prosecuting their 
demand for a political reformation, It 
Is now too late to repeat the old cries 
about the crimes of the French revulu- 
tion; the less that is at present said upon 
the subject the better; and the sooner 
that the ministry endeavour to conciliate 
the people, instead of giving new causes 
to complain of abridged rights, the less 
likely are we to know by experience 
what those crimes were. 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
HE individual now addressing you 
will undertake, in the course of two 
months, a long and interesting voyage. 
He has recently seen, in the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, a notice of the 
Travels in Brazil of Mr. Swainson 
Liverpool, in which that gentleman is 
stated to have succeeded, by a process or 
processes of his own, in preserving secils 
and plants, and also birds and other 
animals, better than any or most pie- 
ceding collectors. :' 
By the insertion, with your usual readi- 
ness tu be useful, these lines in the next 
Number of your widely-circulated Mix 
cellany, they may bave the good fortune 
to meet the eye of that gentleman ; who 
will confer a favour on the writer, au 
probably serve the ends of science, - 
will, in time for the suceceding Number, 
communicate, through the same channel, 
the details of those processes of 44 
vation and packing which he has 
found most successful, particularly rt 
respects the preservation of the ae 
nativg power in seeds, throug Mars 
voyages and various climates, and | 
tural appearance of plants 10 the t 
A similar communication from On Se 
your other correspondents, possessiis lly 
formation on the subject, will be wi ; 
appreciated. i To 








1920.) 
othe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
ste “ New View of Socicty,” as de- 
veloped by Mr. Owen, were to be 
regarded simply as a subject of curious 
geculation, the objections arising from 
superficial examination would be of 
yo importance ; Nor, indeed, can they 
resent more than a temporary obstacle 
y the progress of a science which, ere 
long, will be placed among those truths 
that command the universal assent of 
mankind. 

It is however to be regretted, that 
the partial adoption of the principles in 
the proposed arrangements for the relief 
of the unemployed and parochial poor, 
should be retarded by the promulgation 
of erroneous opinions: and the interest 
which your correspondent Phileponos 
takes inthe welfare of the lower classes, 
vill induce him to wish that he had sus- 
pended his judgment, until a mature in- 
vestigation had enabled him to form a 
more accurate conclusion, Philoponos, 
unlike the opponents of Mr. Owen in 
geicral, concurs in his opinion, that the 
cause of the existing difficulties and dis- 
tess of the country arises from *“ pro- 
duction largely cxcceding consumption, 
aul the means of accelerated produc- 
tiv, derived from the various improve- 
ments in mechanism, applicable both to 
agriculture and manufactures.” It has 
always appeared to me that, when once 
this position Was granted, it must neces- 
warily be admitted that the plan of Mr. 
Unen was the only effectual remedy. 
Labour, according to the constitution of 
weiety, is all the poor man has to give 
inexchange for the necessaries of life: 
that labour is superseded, he must 
slarve, or be supported by his parish. 

“The congregated mass,” observes 
Philoponos, “ of individuals occupying 
the settlements exhibited by the model, 
must maintain themselves, otherwise 
iey become a burden to the public: 
but they must do more than maintain 
themselves, else how are the officers, in- 
lerest of capital, &e. &e. to be paid ; 
ul, ifthey do more than maintain them- 
“ives, they will averavate the gencral 
“il complained of, by adding to the pro- 
oe lor which they must find a mar- 
ne can, and that without adding 

° cousumption,” 

ms . to be remembered, that the plan 
tale mended by Mr. Owen, is in- 
i exclusively for those who are 
alle of employment by the sub- 
of machinery for manual la- 
aud for the parochial poor gene- 

tally yas 
‘ These unfortunate indjviduals 
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must be supported by their respective 
parishes at a cost of from &s, to 7s. per 
week, Would it not be preferable, that 
a weekly stipend of Iess amount should 
he paid, as the interest of a capital ex- 
pended upon arrangements that would 
put them in a condition to create their 
own food, make their own clothing, 
and afford religious instruction to their 
children, rather than pay a larger sum, 
to support them iu idleness,—that fruitful 
source of crime and misery? ‘There is 

no necessity for the poor in the villages 

to do more than maintain themselves, 

or to create any surplus produce ; their 
increased comforts being derived from a 

more judicious and more economical 

application of the poor-rates, and from 

their own industry. ‘Thus will that pro. 

blem which appears so difficult to Phi- 

loponos be solved, when he exclaims 

“Increase consumption! How, I ask, 

is it to be done? Impossible.” Cone 

sumption will be increased, when those 

who are now in rags, and seautily fed, 

shall be comfortably clothed, and sup- 

plied with a sufficiency of food. 

Your correspondent will forgive me, 
if I object to his language, when he 
terms the inhabitants of a village of mu- 
tual co-operation a “congregated mass.” 
Congregated they certainly are; but, to 
apply the term by way of distinction 
from common society, is altogether a 
misnomer. Glasgow, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and London, exbibit congre- 
gated masses; but there are some parts 
of London, St. Giles’s in particular, 
where thousands of human beings occu 
py buildings that cover a very tew acres 
of ground; and, I have been credibly in- 
formed, that instances are known of 
twelve and fourteen families oceupying 
one house. After having seen these in- 
dividuals, living in confined alleys, 
breathing an impure ais, and surrounded 
by circumstances destructive of their 
health and morals, let us contemplate 
them placed in different districts in the 
country :—a thousand shall occupy @ 
square of buildings, the interior of whieh 
is twelye acres, planted with trees; be- 
hind the buildings are gardens, and be- 
yond, on every side, the fields belonging 
to the establishment: —then let it be de- 
termined which most deserves the epi- 
thet ofa “ congregated mass.” 

Philoponosis disappointed, because ap 
attepdance at oue of Mr. Owen's meet- 
ings bas not cuabled him to comprehend 
a subject, which for the last half cen- 


has perplexcd our ablest states. 
ayaa 1. M. M. 


Nov, 13, 1819. ‘ 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
PHYSICO-MORAL and POLITICAL ILLUS- 
TRATIONS and APOPHTHEGMS ; written 
tn the year 1797 ; by MR. LAWKENCE. 


[Continued from p. 314.] 

HE ancient fathersheld itallowable, 

and even meritorious, tomake use of 
untruths and fabrications for a pious 
purpose, and for the conversion of Jews 
and infidels; (see Conyers Middleton's 
Free Inquiry, who let the cat out of the 
bag, and got gloriously clawed for his 
pains.) In this pious purpose their suc- 
cessors have not failed ; and their success 
has been most signal and extensive. 
The end has justified and sanctified the 
means. Witness the number of conve- 
nient fabrications of death-bed repent- 
ances, more especially the grand one of 
Voltaire. Doubtless, so soon as ‘Thomas 
Paine shall have finished his brandy-and- 
water career, he also will be accommo- 
dated. Beside, nothing pays better than 
labours of this kind; witness Baruel, and 
other labourers in the holy vineyard. It 
was before my time, but I have been as- 
sured, thatthe story of Mallet’sbutler was 
purely a fiction of this description, with- 
outa single vestige of truth or fact. Asthe 
story goes, the man had robbed his mas- 
ter of plate; and, being brought betore 
the judge, he pleaded in extenuation, 
that, his master and mistress being 
communicative atheists, their servants 
caught the doctrine that there was no 
future state of rewards and punishments, 
and that he was impelled to act in con- 
sequence. But granting such plea to 
have been actually used, it is obviously 
one of the most opportune and conve- 
nient description, both for the criminal 
and the craft. Somebody has said, a lie 
forty years old, is as good as a new 
truth. The propagators of these pie- 
tisms act upon an established system. 
The lie makes its début, is authentically 
and utterly disproved, hooted, hissed off 
the stage of intelligence, damned: no 
matter, the intelligent are always a mi- 
nority, too often a most diminutive one : 
and their consequence and their pay tothe 
crafl, in proportion. Millions of gulls are 
caught: the lie survives, and is periodi- 
cally republished pro re nata, whilst the 
refutation is forgotten,—there being no 
pecuniary interest for its revival, Sic 
crescit gloria mendax, I now most 
earnestly and humbly request, that my 
contemporaries, I mean my survivors, 
will be pleased to decline to volunteer 
for my memory, in the above mode, after 
my final retirement from this mortal 


stage, 


: ane (Jan. 1, 
am considerably in a 
middle age. ear beg wr 
due power in my mind, althongh with 
an abundant share of the hatural wish 
to live, and of enjoymentin the real ea 
sures of existence, I have ever locked 
upon my mortal dissolution with com. 
placence, not seldom with solacine ree 
flections, I trust, my last words shall be—. 
See in what peace a philosopher can 
die. Nature speaks confidently within 
me, Resurgam! the better, the etherial 
part of me, cannot die. In the mean 
time, I laugh at all the fanatical and 
tricking reveries on this assumption, and 
am most unfashionably unacquainted with 
all the maps and charts, the great post- 
roads and cross-roads, the inns and bait. 
ing-places, together with the various ore 
ders and classes of the inhabitants, of the 
terra incognita futura, Hail, friendly 
death! thou most precious boon which 
has been bestowed upon animal nature. 
Can there exist a human being desirous 
of living a strulbug, or under the rack? 
Damnatory comforts.—Calvin held, 
and was probably himself convinced, 
that his Deity had, before all worlds, 
elected one portion of his reasoning 
creatures to eternal happiness, and the 
other to cternal misery. Fora hissing-hot 
description of this eternal misery, con- 
sult the thoroughly-informed Jeremy 
Taylor. Calvin, to prove himself in 
earnest, complimented his fellow, poor 
Servetus, with a short foretaste. These 
furetastes have for many years become 
unfashionable,—the menace being held 
nearly sufficient. In my youth, a Sul- 
folk lady of eighty-four, and of the inde- 
pendent orcongregational persuasion, as- 
sured me confidently, there were children 
in hell not a span long; and lately, a most 
popular Methodist lady writer published, 
With equal confidence and religious bri- 
very, that ‘ the best moral men are as lia- 
ble to be damned as the worst.’ Surely 
this must have an effect at least as u0- 
favourable to morality, as the opinion of 
those who condemn, as absurd and ira 
tional, the doctrine of future rewards 
and punishments. Who would have 
suspected such a fellowship, such a coll- 
cidence, in the doctrines of two profes. 
sedly opposite isms,—Methodism and 
Atheism? Hear saint Voltaire on this 
subject, 
Du Dieu que nous servons, connais la dif- 
ference : 
Le tien t'a commandé Ie meurtre ét ls 
vengeance ; sbi 
Le mien, lorsque ton bras voulait m® 


sasiner, M'ordouse 
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pordonne de te plaindre, et de te par- 
douner. 


Behold that wretched mortal going to 
execution,—a parricide, a remorseless 
and cruel robber, a being void of all sense 
of right and wrong, a base and infamous 
petrayer of his trust, and of his country, 
the victim of unnatural lasts. He is 
ahout to be justly dismissed from that 
existence Which his crimes have endan- 

ered and disgraced,—a sentence which 

even his own trae interest requires. But 
maltreat not, revile him not; he may 
even bear your cross,—tor, as Johnson 
sys, the lot might have been yours. 
Pity and deplore him rather, as the 
most unfortunate of beings, on whom, his 
evil predispositions and propensiliesout- 
weighing the portion of reason and sense 
af justice allowed him, nature had im- 
posed such a load of guilt. Learn hence, 
the gross and crying injustice of vin- 
dictive punishments, and their total in- 
adequacy to the proposed end. What 
is that which you propose by torturing 
executions? Is your presumptuous aim 
to put nature herself to the torture? 
Can you say to the heavenly bodies, 
change your course,—to the winds, 
peace, be still. 

There exist in all things two princi- 
ples of right and of wrong ; and, in the 
human mind, a tribunal to judge there- 
of—judge, discriminate, determine ; es- 
chew wrong, and adhere tenaciously to 
right. Behold the Law and the Prophets, 
—ill beyond, is vanity and vexation of 
spirit. 

Embracing and holding fast TRUE 
RELIGION, the poor man’s rock of de- 
fence, the rich man’s security-—let 
ls swear eternal hatred to religious 
iauateism,— that foul pander to the 
lust of tyranny, that bane of human 
ireedom, that eternal enemy to mental 
peace. Ecrassez l'infamie! But, let 
us keep our oath more sacred, and with 
nore religious steadiness and virtue, than 
the re-enslaved and apostate French 
did theirs of hatred to royalty. May 
the sun of religious freedom, impartial 
asthe glorious luminary of the heavens, 
cilighten the whole earth. Amen ! amen! 

Theologians boast, and monopolists 
enjoy, the utility of their doctrines, be- 
Cause partial utility may exist independ- 
cutly of truth and universality; which, 
under al} systems, are held to be se- 
condary considerations, or rather, mat- 
rs at no rate to be put in competi- 
lion with presumed utility. 

Mohammed, apparently well aware of 

€ geneyal iniirmity of human nature, 
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and the paramount influence of supersti- 
tious hopes and fears upon the limited 
and apprehensive reason of man, in- 
vented his paradise of eternal enjoyment 
for true believers, together with the pu- 
nishment of exclusion and annihilation 
for infidels, He had ample precedent for 
his dircetion. And this is the sure mode 
Which the great leaders and shepherds of 
man, both before and since the days of 
Mohammed, have embraced, to enable 
them to lead and shear their flock. Their 
Instruction and comminations have been 
invariably,—Prostrate yourselves before 
the altars of the Divinity (us, ) obey the 
divine laws (ours, ) both with regard to 
the present life, and that to come, which 
we have taught you to expect. These 
laws and principles are sedulously and 
deeply engraven upon the plastic minds 
of youth,—a profound, universal, and al- 
most immovable prejudice is establish- 
ed ; every casual insurrection of reason 
and common sense is sedulously watched 
by the ever-wakeful eye of theologic and 
aristucratical espionage, and crushed in 
the bud, by speedy and terrible punish- 
ments, enhanced by the threat of a re- 
version of blazing and unremittihg tor. 
tures in anew world of eternity. 

What, a brute and a beast, must that 
man be, who would deprive the poor, 
during their heavy sufferings in this life, 
of the consolation to be derived from the 
hope of a beatific futurity, at their own 
command, through patient and humble 
submission! But shrewd and wicked 
infidels aver, that these splendid revere 
sions in futuro were cunningly and pur- 
posely contrived, in order to induce the 
poor to submit to all kinds of fraud and 
oppression in presenti. Does any man 
begin to peach,-put him down by force 
or purchase, Every man has his price, 
et sola pecunia regnat. 

Religion, which should be the binding 
principle,—the cement of universal so- 
ciety, is, on the contrary, the instrument 
of universal contention and separation. 
It is, in most countries, merely the bond 
of aristocracy, monopoly, anddespotism ; 
and, far from being the harbinger of 
peace, of justice, and of true morality, 
filling the human mind with the fooleries 
and balderdash of interested and fanati- 
cal superstition, it leaves no room for the 
natural and real virtues toexpand. Su- 
perstition changes the most indifferent 
actions into crimes, whilst it bestows its 
sanction upon the most horrible and 
flagitious acts, In proportion to the en- 


forcement of strict fanatical observances, 


will be the progress, amidst a general hys 
pocrisy, of crimes of the highest order ;—a 
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truth which, I fear, the deluded world 
is destined still farther to experience and 
emplify. 

a that of religion is most 
essentially necessary ; as reformers, ap- 
parently unaware of the fact, will ulti- 
mately experience. Factitious religion, 
all over the earth, stands under the in- 
dispensable need of a thorough and 
drastie purge, to cleanse it from the im- 
purities and grossness of superstitious 
and expletive fanaticism. It requires, 
for the well-being, comfort, and salva- 
tion of man, to be docked of precisely 
the one-half of its references. 

Permit me, who have been preaching 
through life, and writing, during a num- 
ber of years, on the wicked or inadver- 
tently neglected human duties and obli- 
gation of justice, fairness, and mercy to- 
wards brutes, and towards every being 
which can feel or suffer, to take a text 
from Holy Bible: 

“For that which hefalleth the sons of 
men, befalleth beasts; even one thing be- 
falleth them : as the one dieth, su dieth the 
other; yea, they have all one breath; so 
that a man hath no pre-eminence above a 
beast.——All go unto one place ; all are of 
the dust, and all turn to dust again.— 
Ecclesiastes. 

[To be cuntinued.} 
—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

WRITER in the Monthly Review 

: pretends, that Christopher Mar- 
lowe is anon-entity ; and that this pscu- 
donymous appellation was assumed by 
the great Shakspeare himself, when he 
first went to London to try his luck as 
an actor and a dramatist. No doubt, 
the disappearance of Shakspeare for 
nearly five years, which are exactly co- 
incident with Marlowe’s period of cele- 
brity, is a plausible argument. The jll- 
attested story of Marlowe's assassination, 
just at the moment of Shakspeare’s 
emerging into conspicuity, under his real 
name, may tend to excite suspicion. 
Yet the practical proofs of Marlowe's 
reality appear to be strong. Marlowe 
published at Middleburg, without date, 
an obscene translation of the Elegies of 
Ovid, which was ordered to be burnt, in 
1599, by the bishop of London. ‘This 
visit to Middleburg accounts for the use 
which Marlowe was able to make of a 
German play, in writing his Manstus. 
sut no knowledge of high or low Dutch 
can be traced in Shakspeare. Marlowe 
published, in 1587, a good translation of 
Coluthus’s Rape of Helen: neither Shak- 
speare, nor bis triend Wriothesley, can 


at that period have bad the learning re- 





(Jan, | 
quisite to make such a translation w, 
ton refers for this fact to the ¢ “ 
MSS. whence he proba 
intelligence that Marlowe st 


Coxeter 
bly derives the 


, 4 udied at 
Cambridge. But Warton is certainly 


mistaken in asserting (Hist, ‘hy 
Poetry, iii, 433.) that bevcicet Ne 
ten applauded by king James the First: 
for Marlowe’s assassination took place 
in 1592, (Theatric Records, P- 10,) and 
the accession of James did not occur Un. 
til eleven years afterwards. Bey Jon. 
son ridicules the Tamerlane of Marlowe 
Drayton says, that 


** Neat Marlowe bathed in the Thespian 
springs.” 


But both these writers would have SUls- 
pected the fact, bad Marlowe been 4 


pseudony mous appellation. : # 
—_——=_— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


iE late outrages of the banditti 

who infested this metropolis at the 
last West End Fair, have attracted 
much public attention; and it was with 
regret that I observed many of ‘the 
daily publications call on the magistrates, 
not fur the suppression of the banditti, by 
an increase to the force or activity of 
the police, but for the suppression of the 
fair itself. It was with inexpressible 
pain that I have since scen resolutions 
of a meeting of the magistrates, in which 
they have expressed their intention to 
do their endeavour to put an end to the 
fair altogether, and call on the inhabi- 
tants of Hampstead to aid and assist 
them in that purpose. 

The principle upon which they pro- 
cced is unsound in its basis; and, should 
this attempt to put a stop to West End 
Fair be a prelude to an attempt to put 
down all similar amusements in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis, it 
would be most baneful in its eflects, de- 
structive of the happiness of a great 
portion of the community, injurious to 
public morals, and, as I shall, I hope, 
satisfactorily prove, productive of fana- 
ticism, and dangerous to the constitution 
and government of the kingdom. 

The apology or handle made use ¢ 
on this oceasion, is the daring conduct 
of an organized gang of thieves. But, 
if such amusements were lawful of 
desirable before the appearance of = 
banditti, they are so still. Surely we 
are not to be told, that the peaceable = 
loyal part of his majesty s a “a 
jects, who are in pursuit of law't! “ 
innocent amusement, are to be —,. 
from this pursuit whenever they nario 
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acked by a set of ruffians, whose cxist- 
nee is a disgrace to our police. For 
“ tdowe pay taxes tosuch an amount, 
i mn be not to be protected in our bu- 
giness and amusements from foreign ene- 
mies, and from thieves, robbers, and 
dhe seditious and disloyal at home? 
We have a right to look for protection, 
yicther in the city or the field; and it is 
the business of the magistracy and the 
wlice, Who are paid for that purpose, 
iy aflord us that protection; and it is a 
gandalous dereliction of principle,—a 
desertion of duty on their part, to seck 
to indulge their own laziness, by prohi- 
biting an amusement, rather than exert 
themselves, to protect his majesty’s sub- 
iccts from danger to their persons or 
properties, in pursuit of it. ‘The exer- 
tion required would not be great. I 
question if what has already been done, 
if persevered in next year, be not amply 
suficient; and, after the number of from 
thirty to forty of the gang have been sent 
ty prison for their desperate attempt, of 
whom many will, no doubt, in due time, 
be punished for their crime, it is more 
than probable that such another attempt 
willnot take place again; but, if it should 
take place, it is the duty of the police to 
be prepared, and to protect the peace- 
able peuple: for I ask again, for what 
purpose do we pay taxes, if it be not to 
be protected from foreign enemies, and 
from the daring and seditious at home ? 

On this occasion, I conceive, there was 
aculpable neglect on the part of the 
police, ‘The outrage on the first day was 
perhaps unexpected, and the police may 
plead that as an excuse. But why was 
there no reinforcement on the ‘l'ucsday ? 
Why were there not detachments sent 
om the offices, and special constables 
sworn-in, to Keep the peace? Why was 
the scene of successful violence again 
allowed to be repeated? When active 
ineasures were at last taken, the thieves 
Were completely discomfited ; and, on 
Vednesday evening, all went on quietly. 

lis might have been the case on ‘Tues- 
day, if proper activity had been used. 
ltisto be hoped, this supineness did not 
aise from a wish to find an excuse to 
0» the popular amusement. 

Rut it will be said, that fairs encour- 
ae thieves, and such characters. I 
ony that that will be the case, if the 
tee be protected from their open vio- 
ny — thieves come to fairs is 
1 dh ws doubt they attempt to do 
i, t cre; but these are only the 

ves who regularly haunt this metro- 
Puls, Whose persons are well known to 
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the police, whose houses of rendezvous 
are notorious, who prey on the proper- 
ties of the people of the metropolis, 
until, having arrived ata proper growth 
iu crime, they are in their tarn preyed 
upon by the officers of police. When 
a large portion of the community as- 
semble in the fields, there can be ne 
surprise that a proportion of thieves 
should be there also; but they are nut 
formed and produced there: and, if the 
public who frequent fairs be protected 
from violence, they will take care of 
their property themselves; and if thieves 
be known to come to such places, it is 
the duty of the police to be there, to 
counteract their efforts. By suppressing 
fairs, the magistrates only shift the 
scene of action of the thieves; they do 
not extitpate them, nor render property 
more secure, 

We may apply the same remark, in 
answer to those who say “that fairs 
encourage prostitution.” ‘That some 
women of loose character may be scen 
at a fair, may be true ; and where, it is 
lamentable to say, do we not sce them? 
But if we look at every probability of 
the case, it is far more likely that a 
greater amount of prostitution, nay, a 
hundred-fold more prostitution, is car. 
ried on among those who remain in 
town, than amongst those who walk 
several miles to a fair, move about 
there, and return wearied and fatigued 
to their homes. 

I am far from desirous of eulogising 
fairs as an agrecable or rational aniuse- 
ment ; they certainly are not to my taste ; 
and, excepting once at West End lair, 
I have not been present at any for these 
seven years. But every man has his 
taste: many delight in the sight of the 
asseinbled crowd, in the rough bois- 
terous music, the swings, the dancing 
and tumbling, the merry-andrews, the 
appearance of the booths and. stalls, 
the horsemanship, the exhibition of fire- 
eating, slight-of-hand, caricatures of 
drama, the shews of giants, pizmics, 
lions, lionesses, and monkeys, Children 
are particularly gratified with ginger- 
bread and the toys there presented te 
their choice. ‘These things are not to 
my liking, but they are harmless; and 
the frequenters of fairs have as much 
right to enjoy them, as I have to peruse 
the choice treasures of a library, or seck 
relaxation in attendance on a philose- 
phical lecture, Lt is certainly trac, that 
there are booths for the sale of porter 
and otherliquors; but are we to be told, 
that fiee-born Britons arc to-be denied 
‘a pleasure, 
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a pleasnre, which the fiereest despot 
would not think of preventing. Every 
man has a right to drink of what bever- 
ave he pleases, and, in exercising that 
rizlt, be benefits the revenue, as well as 
quenches bis own thirst. That some 
few may drink to intoxication may be 
true, but it is not generally the case at 
fairs; and it is notorious, that more 
drunkenness is to be seen in the strects 
of Lendon, on a Saturday or Sunday 
evening, than is ever seen in the fields 
from Loudon to West End, 

The suppression of amusements in the 
open air will never promote sobriety ; 
aud, to the want of opportunity for such 
aipusements in London, in which it is 
deficient beyond any capital in Europe, 
without exception, (and I challenge who 
may to shew that itis not so,) I attri- 
bute the prevalence of the drunkenness 
which, itis to be lamented, js so often 
tv be seen. 

The number of public-houses and gin- 
shops in London is quite astonishing, 
and must be considered as injurious to 
health, morals, and happiness. The 
number can ouly be diminished, by pre- 
senting to those who frequent them in- 
alucements to spend their time elsewhere, 
To grant liccnees to fewer honses, would 
be merely to subject the public to incon. 
venicnee, to throw many families out of 
bread, and to grant a monopoly to those 
who mizht be allowed to continue ; for 
the same people who now frequent these 
places, would attend as before, with this 
difference,—that they would be more 
concentrated, and the injury preduced 
be so mueh the greater, 

The chiefoppescers of all amusements, 
whether at theatres, or shews, or dan- 
cing, walking abroad in the ficlds on 
Sumday, &e. are the fanatical preachers 
of every sect and denomination. ‘They 
are aware of the barrier they oppose to 
the progress of their delusions, and self- 
interest strengly urges them to suppress 
them. IE beg to reter your readers to 
Dr. Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
book ¥, chap. 3. article 3. in which this 
subjeet is most philosophically consi- 
dered. 

It is tobe lamented how much the fa- 
naties in England have sucececded, and 
how much they have persuaded the ma- 
gistrates to second their views. The 
Jatter gentlemen have seldom shewn 
themselves favourable to popular amuse- 
ments; and the pretext has been, that 
bad characters took a share in them, or 
turned them to their account. In sup- 
pressing any popular amusement, the 
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civil magistrate only shifts the 
action, he does not diminis| 
of dishonest characters 
drunkenness, fanaticis 
by denying the poor 
means of enjoyment, 
Phere are lanumerable pleasures for 
the rich ; but, it is to be lamented, there 
are su few cheap enjoyments in this me. 
tropolis ; and that the poor Man, who 
feels uncomfortable at home, and wishes 
to go abroad, has scarcely any other 
choice lett except between the conven 
ticle and the ale-house, If he choose the 
former, his principles are corrupted, and 
his understanding debased, by the “rosy 
fables that are palmed upon him for 
truth, under terror of the highest punis). 
ment hereafter; if, on the other hand, 
he choose the ale-house, he may escape 
from it sober; and, itis to be hoped, the 
greater part do so: but the poor man is 
exposed to great hazard; and, in addi. 
tion, it is to be feared, the conversation 
which goes on is seldom likely to im 
prove his mind, or increase his loyal 
vbedience to established authority; but, 
on the contrary, often to engender dis- 
content, an irritative and malignant hoe 
tility to all that is venerable in our 
church and constitution, And how is 
this to be remedied? Itis, Mr. Editor, 
precisely by the encouragement of tea 
gardens, skittle-grounds, places for trap- 
ball, cricket, foot-races, fairs,—all whieh 
amusements and recreations will witb 
draw the mind from political strife and 
debate. It is astonishing that English 
statesmen, in every other respect the 
wisest in the world, should not have 
learned from their Continental neighbours 
the grand secret of quicting the popular 
mind, by abstraeting it from all that 
would irritate and inflame it, by present 
ing to it the far more agreeable attrac. 
tions of diversion and amusement. And 
this may be done, merely by keeping the 
peace, and protecting those persons who, 
for their own interest, allow people to 
amuse themselves as they ean, and a 
they tike, so they do not interfere with 
and injure, their neighbours ; and political 
discontent will seldom mueb agilale 
their minds. 
It is my firm belief, that every attem) 
to curtail public amusement, Is 4 on 
aimed at the vitals of our — 
and safety of our government. Whe 
Lord Chesterfield told Queen peor 
in reply to her question, how ork 
would cost to shut up St. James s Par ’ 
“a mere trifle, only three crowns; 
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rlish people are boisterous 
redo. cat pe esters ; their 
“iit and courage must find vent: 
. them have scope, but do not com- 
1 them. Lay open to them every 
Fedor of enjoyment, pee them 
from injury, and leave them to seck 
happiness in their own way. Persons who 
gek amusement, are No way dangerous 
ty the state ; their minds are not con- 
gminated with superstition, their spirits 
sre not rankled with malice and discon- 
fent; and Englishmen then appear in 
their (rue genuine uncorrupted charac- 
ter—the bravest and the best upon earth, 
such, Mr. Editor, are my sentiments 
on this subject, they may perhaps differ 
fom your’s; but the subject ts highly 
important ; and I depend on your candor, 
fra place in your valuable and widely- 
circulated Miscellany. 
James MITCHELL. 
Custle-street, Cavendish-square. 
—<=__——— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


ACTUAL PRESENT STATE of the PRESS 
in FRANCE, 
II].—Law relative to the Journal and Peri- 
dicul Publications.—June 9, 1819. 


Louis, &e. 

Art 7 proprictors or editors of 

ees every Journal, or periodical 
publication, appropriated in whole or in 
part fo the insertion of news or political 
fairs, and appearing on a fixed day, or 
at inegular intervals, but oftener than 
once a-month, shall be under an obli- 
gation : 

2. To make a declaration, specifying 
the name of one proprietor or respon- 
sible editor, at least, including a notice 
of his residence, and of the printing- 
ofice, duly authorized, in which the said 
journal or periodical publication is 
printed, : 

3, To put in a caution or recognizance, 
amounting, in the departments of the 
Seine, of Seine and Oise, and Seine and 
Mame, to the sum of 10,000 francs a- 
jear, for daily journals; and of 5000 
Manes a-year, for journals or periodical 
‘rilings appearing at greater intervals. 
And, in the other departments, the re- 
aoe respecting the daily journals 
of Gi on francs a-year, in cities 
wands. ary individuals and up- 
ender i 1,500 francs a-year, in cities 
ni “me number ; one-half of the said 

a journals or periodical writings 
“a at greater intervals. ‘The 

sllzaices may be likewise made 
at the chest des consigxations, 
2 
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lodging there the capital of the above 
sum or sums in the course of the day 
of the deposit. : 

4. The responstbility of the anthors 
or editors referred to in the declaration, 
shall extend to all articles inserted in 
the journal or periodical writing, with- 
out prejudice to the liability (solidarite ) 
of the authors or editors of the said 
articles. 

5. ‘The recognizance shall he entitled, 
by previous privilege or claim, to alf 
such charges, additional damages and 
amercements, to which the proprietors 
and editors may be condemned, The 
previous levy to eperate in the order 
indicated in the present article. In case 
of insufficient means, a distress for the 
whole amount will be laid on the effects 
of the proprietors or editors declared re. 
sponsible for the said journal or peri- 
odical writing, and on the effects of the 
authors and composcrs of the condemned 
articles. 

6. The penalties inenrred must be 
paid off, and the recognizance liberated 
or completed, within filteen days of the 
notification of the arrét; showld the said 
fifteen days terminate without the said 
liberation or completion, the journal or 
periodical writing to cease publication 
till this be effected. 

7. At the instant of the publicatien 
of each sheet, or on the delivery of eacla 
journal or periodical writing, one copy, 
signed by a proprietor or respectal be 
editor, shall be transmitted to the pre- 
fecture for the chief places of the depart- 
ments, and to the subprefecture for those 
of the arrondtssement or district, as also 
to the other mayoralty towns. This 
formality not to retard or suspend the 
departure or distribution of any journal 
or periodical writing, 

8. Any person publishing a journal or 
periodical writing, without complying 
with the conditions prescribed in ar- 
ticles 1, 4, and 5, of the present law, shal 
undergo a correctional punishment of 
imprisonment, the term varying from 
one to six months, and be subject to a 
fine of from 200 to 1200 franes, 

9. The editors of every journal or 
periodical writing shall not report any 
proceedings of the secret or private sit- 
tings of the Chambers, unless authorized 
su to do by the said Chambers. 

10. Every journal shall be obliged to 
insert such official publications as shall 
be forwarded to it for that purpose by 
the government on the day following 
the delivery of such picees, under the 
sole condition of defraying the charges 
of insertion. 


9. The 
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11. The proprietors or responsible edi- 
tors of any journal or periodical writing, 
or the authors and composers of articles 
printed in the said journal or writing, 
arraigued of crimes or offences for the 
act of publication, shall be proceeded 
against aud judged conformably to the 
regulations and distinctions prescribed 
with respect to all other publications, 

12. Incase of condemnation, the same 
peualtics shall attach to them; the fines 
however may be doubled, and, in case 
of repetition, quadrupled, without pre- 
judice to the penalties of repetition pro- 
nounced in the Penal Code, 

13. ‘The editors of every journal or 
periodical writing, shall be obliged to 
lusert in one of the sheets or impressions 
that shall appear in the month wherein 
any judgment or arréé shall be pro- 
nounced against them, an extract, con- 
taining the motives, and the usual ar- 
rangements, of such judgment or arrét. 

14. Any contravention of articles 7, 8, 
and 11, of the present law, shall be li- 
able to a correctional punishment of a 
fine, varying from 100 to 1000 franes. 

15. Ail prosccutions that may be set 
on foot, in consequence of coutravening 
articles 7, 8, and IL, of the present law, 
shall be terminated in the course of three 
mouths, reckoning from the contraven- 
tion, or from the interruption of the said 
prosecutions, if any such have com- 
meneed in the time authorized, 

Given at Paris, June 9, year of 
grace, 1819. Louis. 


Ordonnance of the King relative to the Exe. 
cution of the Law affecting the Publication 
of Journals or Periodical Writings.—June 
9, 1819. 

Louts, &c. 

Having, with the advice of our coun- 
eil, considered and deliberated on the 
Jaw of this day relative to the journals 
and periodical publications, we have or- 
dained, and do ordain, as follows: 

Art. 1. ‘The editor or proprietor of 
any journal or periodical writing, of the 
nature of those designated in art. 1. of 
the law of this day, and who may be de- 
sirous to furnish, in annual payments, 
the recognizance prescribed by the law, 
shall declare to the judiciary agent of 
the royal treasury, that he is actual pro- 
prietor of the sum to be paid for the se- 
curity (cautionnement) of his under- 
taking. ‘The act of recognizance shall 
be made double between the judiciary 
agent and the person Whose name is af- 
fixed to the said sum. ‘The inscription 
or sum given in recognizance, shaJl be 
deposited in the central chest of the 
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royal treasury. The arrears. m 

in a course of payment on the ri be 
of a note or representation b 2 


diciary agent. When the aa 


sun shall be paid in any of the Pe 

ments, the director of the register firth: 
department shall discharge or supply - 
functions proper to the judiciary si 
by an emolument in the AUXiliary hook 
appertaining to such annual pay me 
The sum inscribed, to be deposited i 
the chest of the receiver of the domains 
of the chief place of the district, The 
same formalities to be observed by every 
proprietor of such rentes or instalments 
who shall declare that this provision is 

for the cautionnement or Security of the 
undertaking formed by any editor o 
proprictor of a journal, 

2. Every direct or departmental jp. 
scription (inscribed sum) attached to the 
security aforesaid, must be examined, in 
order to such security, either by the Di. 
rector of the Great Book, or by the Re 
ceiver-general, before it is presented to 
the judiciary agent, or to the director of 
the register, in support of the declaration 
prescribed by the preceding article, 

3. When the abovesaid cautionnement 
shall be placed in the chest des consig- 
nations, or furnished in rentes, the editor 
or proprictor shall make the declaration 
prescribed by No. 1. of the first article 
of the law, before the prefect of the de- 
partment, or in Paris, before the prefect 
of the police. Heshall represent, at the 
same time, either his having a receipt 
from the chest des consignations, or the 
act specifying that he has furnished lis 
Cautionary security sum in rentes. 

The prefect shall instantly present or 
deliver the act of declaration and of the 
justification of the above-mentioned se- 
curity. ‘The publication of the journal 
or periodical writing may commence 
immediately afterwards. 

4. In Paris, the transmission or de- 
livery of every shect or impression ola 
journal or periodical writing, required 
by art. 5. of the law, shall be made to the 
prefecture of police. 

5. In case the party condemned shall 
fail of discharging the pecuniary obliga- 
tions imposed in the delay prescribed by 
art. 4. of the law, and, as the judgment 
or arrét will in consequence give 
order for the sale of the inscription, this 
sule shall take place for as much as - 
inscription may be worth, at the reques 
of the party complaining, or, 1 ae 
imposing a fine, it shall take place ries 
request of the overseer ol the regis! ‘ 
enrolment that has charge of the recep 


of fines. ‘This sale to be conducted - 
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set following that wherein the noti- 
the day following that wh ; 
gcation of such judgment or arrét shall 
iemadeto him. ‘The rentes, throughout 
the departments, shall be transmitted, 
in the like case, by the director of the re- 
rister, to the judiciary agent, who shall 
mmediately proclaim a sale of them, and 
shall forward the proceeds to the director 
of the register, Ina mandai of the cen- 
yal chest of the treasury on the re- 
ceiver-general. He shall send with it 
he account or note of the exchange 
aguit, fur a justification of the expenses 
commission. ‘The deduction, or pre- 
riouslevy, on the capital resulting from 
the sale, shall be ordered agreeably to 
the provisions contained in art, 3. of the 
law Vi. 

6, The completing or the replacing of 
a cautionary security, shall be ordered, 
greeablyto the forms prescribed for the 
primitive one. 

7. The proprietor or editor of a journal 
or periodical writing, who may be de- 
sous to relinquish his undertaking, 
siall make declaration of the same to 
the prefect of the department, or in 
Paris, to the prefect of police. ‘The 
prefect shall give him the act of the 
sid declaration, On producing this 
act, after an interval of three months, 
lis security shall be reimbursed or li- 
berated, uuless, as a consequence of 
coudemnatory sentences or of prosecu- 
tions commenced, opposition be made 
thereto, whether such opposition de 
lodged in the chest of consignations, 
or in the hands of the judiciary agent, or 
of the director of the register. 

8. Adelay of fifteen days is permitted 
tothe editors or proprietors of the jour- 
ialsand periodical writings designated 
wart. 1, of the law; such journals, &c. 
how actually existing, te accede to the 
lormalities prescribed by the law of this 
day, and by the present ordonnance. 

9. Our keeper of the seals and minis- 
ter of justice, our ministers of the in- 
rior and of the finances, are charged, 
in their respective departments, with the 
€xecution of the present ordonnance, 
Which shall be inserted in the bulletin 

the laws, 

Given at Paris, June 9, year of 
grace, 1819. Louis. 


T, ° 
v = Riser of the Monthly Magazine. 


| CONSIDER it to be not only wise 

and politic, on the part of the friends 

7 political reform, now become the 

— of the nation, to abstain from 
lontity Mac, No. 334. 


Pernicious Effects of Spirit-Drinking. 
the inspection of the somes agent 
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the use of pernicious and superfluous 
excisable articles, but beneficial to their 
health, both of body and mind; more 
especially in their abstinence from spi- 
rit-drinking, and the drinking of all 
intoxicating liquors, the frequent or ha- 
bitual use of which is poisonous to the 
bodily and mental health, and destruc- 
tive of all those qualitics which distin- 
guish man from the brute. 

The effects of intemperance are so 
well known to be subversive of every 
thing that renders this life valuable, and 
mortal existence comfortable and hap- 
py, that it cannot be suiliciently repro- 
bated; more especially as, when once 
established as a habit, it can hardly 
ever be overcome, where the means of 
indulging it are still possessed by the 
unhappy and sclf-devoted victim. 

‘Femperance, on the contrary, and 
abstinence from distilled and fermented 
liquors, confer the inestimable treasure 
of good health, which those only can 
duly appreciate who are temperate ; to- 
gether with clear and unclouded mental 
faculties, self-possession, ability to pur- 
sue with steadiness and resolution im- 
portant objects, to maintain and uphold 
the truth, to assert political rights, and 
to assist in preserving and perpetuating 
those principles of civil and relhigious |i- 
berty, which are now in danger, and 
which have made this little island so 
great among the nations, and its people 
so distinguished for all those qualities 
that clevate one man or one community 
of men above others, that do not enjoy 
free political institutions. 

Mepicus SERVICENSIS. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR 
PAE styl of Dryden’s Fables is re- 
- markably elevated and poetical, 
easy, and perfectly adapted to the various 
subjects contained in them, and intes- 
spersed with beautiful imagery and or- 
namental description.—* ‘These (says 
Dr. Johnson) formed the last work of 
Dryden; and in them he gave us the 
first example of a mode of writing 
which the Italians call refacetmento,—a 
renovation of ancient writers, by mo- 
dernizing their language.” Chaucer and 
Boccaccio were the authors whose 
poems he chose, as capable of this im- 
provement; and the successful manner 
in which be has executed this project, 
has met with the unqualified approba- 
tion of all critics down to the present 
riod. 

h In the “ Knight’s Tale,” which is 
358 the 
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498 Critical Observations on Dryden's Fables, 


ihe first in the book, great skill is dis 
played, in pourtraying the various actors 
and occurrences in the fable. ‘The cha- 
racters of Palamon and Arcite are well 
drawn, and the peculiar disposition of 
each faithfully depicted, A striking 
contrast is likewise preserved between 
Lycurgus and Emetrius, the allies of 
the rival heroes; and their martial qua- 
lities and chivalrous exploits are admi- 
rably described. The triumphal entry 
of the conquering Theseus into his na- 
tive city, the single contest between tho 
rival knights, the tournaments, and the 
various successes of the champions, 
displayed in all “the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war,” keep the mind 
agreeably employed until the final ca- 
tastrophe, when universal sympathy is 
excited by the untimely fate of the vic- 
torious hero, Arcite, 

The anachronism, by which the age 
of the rude half-savage Theseus is con- 
verted into the most splendid period of 
chivalry, is of course observable, though 
amply compensated by the striking and 
beautiful scenes presented to the view. 
* Even the absurdity of feigning ancient 
heroes, such as ‘Theseus and Lycurgus, 
present at the lists, and a modern com- 
bat, is overwhelmed and obliterated 
amidst the blaze, the pomp, and the pro- 
fusion, of such animated poetry. T'rigid 
and phiegmatic must be the critic, who 
could have leisure dully and soberly to 
attend to the anachronism on so striking 
an occasion. ‘The mind is whirled away 
by a torrent of rapid imagery, and pro- 
pricty is forgot.”* 

In the address of the king to his court, 
are some lincs respecting the nature of 
divine power, and of “love, the link of 
the creation,” which much resemble the 
a verses of the first part of 
Pope’s Essay on Man, (v. 267,) and 
from which Pope might possibly have 
derived the idea; though Warton is of 
opinion that it was taken from the old 
Orphic verses quoted in the Treatise of 
Aristotle, Megs Kocux.t 

2. “Sigismonda and Guiscardo,” jigs 
rather too licentious, though it is not 
the fault of Dryden, but of Boccaccio, 
the author of the tale. Notwithstand- 
ing this, it must be confessed that the 





* Warton's Essay on the Genius and 
Writings of Pope, vol. ii. p. 17,.—See the 
different opinions of Dr, Johnson, in his 
Life of Dryden, (Johnson’s Works, vol. ix. 
p. 433.) - 

t Page 578, Leyden, fol, 1590,—Wartop 
on Pope, vol, ii. p. 77. 






former has 1 : 

ormer has in no way spare 

cate passages of the wii 
even heightened the colourin Th 
treatment, however, of Toneeed { > 
daughter and her paramour, is mail the 
ground of strong animadyersion on th 
despotic manner in whieb the heads i 
families sometimes behave to the ink 
rior and dependant members: and th 
fate of the unhappy pair, though scarcely 
to be lamented, is yet to be imputed to 
the tyranny of an over-watchful atid 
Impetuous parent, 

3. The fable of the “Cock and tlie 
Fox” is very well drawn, and Contains 
inany acute observations on some of the 
prevailing doctrines of the seventecnt) 
centary, particularly on the doctrine of 
predestination. Many severe sarcasms 
are also thrown on the profession and 
disciples of AEsculapius. In this tate 
are the celebrated lines upon dreams: 


“* Dreams are but interludes which fancy 
makes : 

When monarch reason sleeps, this mimic 
wakes ; 

Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 

A mob of coblers, aud a court of kings.” 


Throughout the whole of the Fables, 
Dryden bas been by no means sparing vf 
his observations on the clergy ; and the 
demureness and hypocrisy of some of 
the fraternity are oftener made the theme 
of his remarks than the benevolence 
and picty of the generality, pp. 42, 134, 
187, 212. These charges, however, arc 
in some measure redeemed by his “Cha- 
racter of a Good Parson,” at the end of 
the book ; though, indeed, he describes 
them as what they should be, rather than 
as What they are. 

4. In “Theodore and Honoria,” the 
whole subject is animated, and affors 
great scope for the display of Dryden’ 
powers of description. It is beautifully 
romantic, and full of images of that ter- 
rific cast, which arrest and seize the 1m 
gination. ‘The description of the earth- 
quake, and of the portentous sigs 
which precede the approach of the 
“‘ horseman-ghost,” and bis mastifls, in 
pursuit of their prey, has been generally 
esteemed as highly poetical ; and tt!s® 
proof of the poet’s extraordinary pow"™ 
that he has heen able to make the seco”" 
representation of the visionary sce 
scarcely less impressive than the oon 

5. “The Lady in the Arbour, or 
Flower and Leaf,” entitled ‘A Vision, 
was written as a kind of masque, ot 
cies of dramatic entertainment wit 


was very much in vogue at that Ph ( 


as they were acted not only at the 
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ues, but also by the — of the poe 
citle’s “Empress of Morocco,” 
ber dat Whitchall;* Milton’s “Co- 
ap was acted at Ludlow Castle.t 
in this tale, we are again gratified by 
»eintroduction of chivalry; in the de- 
we tion of which Dryden seems to be 
miculatly happy, and which he adorns 
with all the fire and energy of his poe- 
yy. Indeed, the scencry 1s as brilliant 
and gorgeous as in the “ Knight's Tale; 
uid Dryden has improved it by intro- 
jacing the Rosicrucian doctrine, a plan 
aficrpwards so successfully adopted by 
Pope, in his “ Rape of the Lock. | 
6, In“ Cymon and Iphigenia,” great 
dill and talent are displayed. "The tran- 
ition from rough unpolished manners, 
ad a dark unenlightened mind, to a 
guitivated imagination, and urbanity of 
behaviour, is powerfully depicted, Phe 
first impression made on Cymon’s mind, 
by viewing the charms of the sleeping 
Iphigenia, which led to a gradual re- 
juement of his meutal powers, is aptly 
compared to the first ray of light shot 
trough the gloom of chaos. Dr. Aikin 
thinks that this idea might have been 
suggested by the 
“Ignea rima, micans percurrit lumine 
nimbos,” 
of Virgil. There is, however, a passage 
in Milton, similar both in the idea and 
the expression, viz. 
“Shoot far into the bosom of dim night 
A glimmering dawn.” 
Paradise Lust, b. ii. . 1056. 


Virgil describes also the first illumina- 
tn of chaos, previous to its final arrange- 
nent in the various parts of the Crea- 
tion: 


“Mens agitat molem, magnoqne se corpore 
miscet.” 


In this fable Dryden satirizes the mi- 

litia, as 

“Mouths without hands, maintain’d at 
vast expense, 

lu peace a charge, in war a weak defence ; 

Stout once a-month, they march, a blust- 
ring band, 

Aud ever, but in times of need, at hand.” 


7. “The Wife of Bath’s Tale,” con- 
iis a sharp satire on women, whose 
Ievailing fuible appears to be “a love 
“sovereignty.” ‘I'he various wishes of 
diflerent ladies, both old, middle-aged, 
aid young, are described with great 
clity, and shew a thorough knowledge 
me, Weaknesses of the female sex 
The address of the witch to the knight» 


tt 


ta 


though almost too long, even for a cur- 
tain lecture, is made the vehicle of 
much troe and important instruction, 
and well defines true nobility. The 
conclusion is good, and agreeably unde- 
ceives the knight in his opinion of his 
self-made bride. In this tale maby se- 
vere sarcasms are levelled at the pricst- 
hood, to whose order Dryden seems to 
have formed an insuperable dislike, 
which be never refrains from declaring, 
When he can find an opportunity of in- 
troducing his remarks. 

The above fables are the contents of 
the book ; and it seems pretty evident, 
that they were all modelled and adapt- 
ed by Dryden to various occurrences 
which happened during the times in 
Which he lived. The “ Knight's Tale,” 
being entirely a narration of martial 
events, Was probably written with refer- 
ence to the Civil wars. Arcite, with 
his ally Emetrius, might have been in- 
tended for Charles I. and the Marquis 
of Hertford, or Lord Falkland; and 
Palamon, with Lycurgus, for Oliver 
Cromwell, and Fairfax.® The “Cock 
and the l’ox” attacked, as was before 
stated, the prevailing doctrines of the 
seventeenth century; and “ Sigismonda 
and Guiscardo,” “*Cymon and Iphige- 
nia,” the “ Wife of Bath’s Tale,” and 
“ Theodore and Honoria,” being all of 
the amorous order, had possibly some 
reference to the characters of various 
ladies in the court of King Charles If. 
such as the Duchesses of Cleveland and 
Portsmouth, and Nell Gwynne. 

Having thus taken a concise view of 
these celebrated Fables, I must conclude 
my observations; and surely no one 
who has a true taste for poctry, can re- 
fuse to concur in sentiments of praise 
and approbation: for, although it must 
be confessed, that Dryden too frequent- 
ly indulges in indelicate expressions and 
unchaste images, yet, for just delinea- 
tion of character, for vivid and poetical 
descriptions, for accurate representa. 
tions, and harmony of versification,—for 
exuberance of fancy and vivacity of sen- 
timent,—he yet remains unrivalled, 

Nov. 8, 1819. 

—_—— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

sIR, 
NGENIOUS mechanical inventions 
are at all times to be not only praised, 
but patronized, and recommended to 
general 





* Johnson's Life of Dryden, 
Johuson’s Life of Mjlton. 
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* Hume’s History of England, vol. v. 
pp. 334, 354, mh, 
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general use, particularly when their ob- 
ject is the convenience and safety of the 
public. For this reason I have always ap- 
proved, since I first saw it, of Matthews’ 
patent safety-coach; and, when in my 
power, never ride in any other. It is, 
however, liable to some objections, 
which, though of no vast importance, 
are urged by its adversaries continually, 
and certainly detract from its popularity 
with many: to know them, however, is, 
and ought to be, a stimulus te the pa- 
tentee to endeavour to remove what is 
objectionable. 

The first, is its weight. By the adver- 
tisements, it appears to be 300 weight 
lighter than the common coaches, which 
is certainly either an error, or wilful de- 
ception ; or, at all events, the difference 
of construction gives so much more drag 
to the horses, that Lam satisfied, instead 
of being lighter, it is in labour 300 
weight or more heavier to them, as any 
one may be convinced, by examining the 
coaches or horses on the Brighton and 
Margate roads. On this point, ail the 
coachmen who drive them, as well as 
others, are satisfied, and many of the 
coachmasters, On the Margate road, I 
had an opportunity myself of seeing this 
disadvantage. We left that town in the 
morning at the same time as the other 
coaches; and, though our eattle were re- 
markably geod ali the way, the coach- 
man driving sharply, and having six 
horses ihe first stage out of Canterbury, 
on a fine dry summer's day, we did not 
reach the Bricklayer’s Arms, in the Kent 
Road, till an hour and ten minutes after 
the other coaches, This proved to other 
passengers, us well as myself, a serious 
inconvenience ; we did net expect it, 
being told that seven was the hour of 
its arrival, instead of pdst eight o’clock ; 
and therefore had made our arrange- 
ments accordingly. Such a circum- 
stance might have been prevented, by 
having six horses for two or three more 
stages, 

A second objection is, its excessive 
heat inside, in the summer. I have seen 
several ladies extremely distressed by 
this circumstance, so much so, that seve- 
ral of my acquaintance have vowed 
never to enter one again; and it is an 
undoubted fact, that it is not only infi- 
nitely hotter, but destitute of that circu- 
Jation of air possessed by its rivals; 
added to which, the windows are so 
small, as to render it impracticable for a 
— with a bonnet on to put her head 
out. 


To counterbalance these, and some 


Mr. M‘ Adam's Principles of 


minor points, th Wan.t, 
nor points, there is the 
age of safety. Rven A rate 
Will not compensate for the want a 
pedition on the great commercial , eX- 
of the country; but to travelle - 
TS for 
pleasure, as to the Watering-places, {i 
is not of so much consequence "Out 
side, no travelling can be pleasantes 
being equal to a barouch ; and, by the 
moderate elevation, is so well fitted for 
women, who cannot, or will not, pay an 
inside fare, that we constantly see these 
coaches crowded with them.  Whep 
rain falls, the confusion of umbrellas, 
however, is not very favourable to the 
dryness of the passengers. 0. P. Q. 
— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
PRINCIPLES of ROAD-MAKING EXPLAINED 
on MR. M‘ADAM’S new SYSTEM. 

1. ORMING THE RoaD.—The line 
being agreed on, the road must 
be formed, by breaking the natural sur- 
face as little as possible, and with no 
greater convexity than is absolutely ne- 
cessary to carry off the water. For the 
general purposes of country travelling, 
twenty-eight feet is a sufficient breadth 
of road, witha declivity of three inches 
from the centre to each side: sixteen 
feet in the centre should be fully metal- 
led with solid materials, and six feet on 
eacii side may be done with slighter ma- 
terials; but, near to great towns, there 
should be thirty or forty in breadth of ac- 
tual road-way laid with solid materials 
to the full depth. ‘The water-courses on 
each side of the road should be so con- 
structed, that the road-materials may be 
three or four inches above the level of 
the water in the ditch. 
2. Preparing the Materials.—When 
stones can be obtained, they ought al- 
ways to be preferred. They must be 
broken in small heaps, and in sucha 
manner that the largest piece ip the 
heap shall not exceed six ounces in 
weight; they will thus unite by ther 
own angles, and form a solid hard sub- 
stance. If the stones were all broken : 
six ounces, they would make a = 
road; therefore, that size 1s — 
only as the maximum, and as the “ 
criterion and check for the breaker; 'F, 
if no piece of stone shall exceed sx 
ounces, a great proportion of the 
must necessarily be under that size; 2" 
as this is indispensable to the sm : 
of the surface of the road, it shot 7 
well attended to, ‘The operation ¢ 
breaking the stones should be perform ‘ 
e esc ith a small ham 
in a sitting posture, WI ht in the 
mer, of about one pound weig head 
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ieaking may be exccuted by old men, 
and by women and children; and this 
‘ould be done at the depét, and never 
9 the road. 

hie gravel is used for making the 
oad, it must be sifted or riddled in the 
quarry till it be quite clean and free of 
earth, and all the large pieces must be 
yell broken, as directed for stones, and 
iy that prepared state the gravel is 
broughtto theroad. When the earth is 
ofa quality to adhere to the gravel, it 
xillbe advisable to leave in the pit the 
mill or fine gravel, and to use for the 
road only the larger parts which can be 
broken; for, while the breaking more 
dfectually beats off the earth, the ad- 
yuntage is obtained, of having the gravel 
laid on the road in that angular shape 
which so much favours its consolidation. 

3. Laying on the Materials —<A depth 
often inches of solid materials, prepared 
as above, is sufficient for any road. No 
large stones, or wood, or other substance, 
should be placed below the prepared 
materials, whether the bottom be soft or 
otherwise. 

Broken stones should be laid on the 
road to the above depth at three dif- 
rent times, with light broad-mouthed 
tovels, one shovel-ful following another, 
and each scattering the stones over the 
turiace for a considerable space. ‘There 
hust not be among the broken stones 
any mixture of earth, or of any other 
matter that will imbibe water, or be af- 
lected with frost; and nothing is to be 
laid over the clean stones on pretence of 
binding or binding. 

Gravel, when made use of, should-be 
laid on the road in light coats, not ex- 
eeding two inches at a time, with a 
proper interval betwixt each coat, to let 
lhe gravel settle. 

4. Consolidation of the Materials.—A 
Carelul person must attend for some time 
aller a new road is opened, to rake-in the 
tracks made by wheels, until the mate- 
als consolidate. If properly prepared 
th abled, they will in a short time 
nite themselves into a mass or body, 
sil ne of timber or a oe 
Thich ot a smooth solid sur ace, 
lr not be affected by vicis- 
~4es Of weather ; nor will the stones be 
hr rr by the action of the wheels, 

Will pass overywithout a jolt, and, 

5 ently, Without injury. 
= ella the Road.—A road made 

40ve principles, will require no 


Road-making Explained. 


faoc the size of a new shilling, 
ted, and with a short handle. 
er the stones are blocked out, the 
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repairs till, by use, it gradually wear thin 
and weak. The amendment will then 
be made by an addition of materials, pre- 
pared and laid on as at first. ‘The period 
for whicha road will last without rcpairs, 
depends on the nature of the materials 
of which it is composed, and the use to 
which itisexposed. Of all road-mate- 
rials, whin-stone is the best and most 
durable ; lime-stone consolidates sooner, 
but, from its nature, it is not so lasting ; 
gravel is inferior to both, because its 
component parts are round, and want 
the angular points of contact by which 
broken stones unite. 

Allrepairs should be executed betwixt 
the months of October and May, and 
when the weather is not very dry. Be- 
fore laying on the additional materials, 
the surface of the old road must be 
loosened a little with a pick-axe, so as 
to allow the new materials to unite with 
the old. 

6. Lifting a Road.— Where a road has 
been originally made on a wrong princi- 
ple, the defect may in general be cured, 
by lifting and re-laying it. If the main 
objection consist in the undue prepara- 
tion of the stones, the mode of cure is 
this: ‘Turn up the whole road four inches 
deep with a strong pick-axe, short from 
the handle to the point; then, by means 
of a strong heavy rake with a wooden 
head, ten inches in length, and iron 
teeth about two inches and a half Jong, 
gather off the stones to the side of the 
read, to be broken there; but, on no 
account, on the road itself, agreeably to 
the directions already given. Alli the 
stones which exceed six ounces being 
thus removed, the road must be put into 
shape, and the surface smoothed by the 
rake ;-and then the newly-broken stones 
are to be replaced on the road, and con- 
solidated, as already directed. When 
ten inches of clean stones are found in 
the old road, no new materials will be 
needed ; and, if there be a smaller quan- 
tity, as many new stones should be 
brought forward and laid on as will 
make up that thickness. 

A small space of road only, as two or 
three yards all across, should be lifted at 
once, and that should be re-laid before 
another piece is lifted. ‘The complement 
of hands usually required, is five persons; 
two picking-up and raking, and three 
breaking, stones. Betwixt October and 
May is the proper season for this opera~ 
tion. 

Roads made of gravel, or of soft stones, 
do not admit of being new-modelled by 
lifting, neither will the above directions 

apply 
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apply fo the case of a road mach out of 
shape, or in very great disorder. 

7. Management.—So much depends 
upon the proper remedy being applied 
to each particular road, and to each part 
of aroad, and itisa matter of such dilh- 
culty precisely to determine, in every 
case, What that remedy ought to be, that 
the introduction of the system thus pro- 
posed cannot, with any prospect of suc- 
cess, be attempted, without the appoint- 
ment of a general surveyor, of respecta- 
ble rank and character, and of liberal 
education, previously instructed in the 

rinciples and practice of road-making. 
Vor every district or division of the road 
there must also be an active sub-sur- 
veyor, appointed by the district, and 
regularly instructed, to act under the 
direction of the surveyor-general in the 
executive department. ‘The labourers 
and carters will be under the charge of 
the sub-surveyors, and should all be em- 
ployed by the piece. 
ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
T is with great pleasure I embrace 
the opportunity you so kindly of- 
fered to the friends of ** literary improve- 
ment,” in your last month’s Magazine, 
of “recording the commencement of 
every such institution.” I cannot ex- 


press myself sufficiently thankful for the 


indulgence afforded, of publishing in 
your excellent work the establishment 
and manner of conducting such so- 
cieties. ‘The one to which I belong, 
was established last winter by a very 
few young men, whose object was to 
improve their understandings, to create 
a spirit of enquiry among the youth of 
the town, and, by their contributing se- 
verally their mites of information, to 
open a fund of rational amusement td 
those whose thoughts and attention 
were not wholly absorbed by the foibles 
of the slaves to folly; and to those who, 
instead of haunting the tents of dissi- 
pation, were anxious to increase their 
store of information. This society was 
not of the exalted rank of the Birming- 
ham one, nor indeed could it be ex- 
pected. I was appointed the secretary. 
Our fund was only sufficient to hire a 
very comfortable room, to pay for fire 
and candles, and to provide stationery. 
Our object was to debate upon such 
subjects as the society thought proper; 
each subject, when proposed, (which 
was the week previous to the discussion,) 
was submitted to the opinion of each 


New Reform Society at Warwick. 


wt (Jan. 7, 
of the members as to the propriety oy: 
and was rejected or sccened = 


ingly: we generally decid : 
on business by ballet. ed questions 
Warwick. 


Rules of the Warwick Union Society for the 

Support of Civil and Religious Liber 

1. That the objects of this society Me te 
give pecuniary assistance to sufferers in 
the cause of civil and religious liberty. 
communicate with other reformers, and to 
aid generally the great cause of parliamen. 
tary reform. 

2. That each member shall contribute 
not less than one penny per week, to form 
a fund to enable the society to Carry these 
purposes into effect. 

3. That the members be divided into 
Classss, as may be most convenient fy: 
collecting the weekly subscriptions, and 
the members of each class shall collect in 
rotation the contributions of the class, and 
pay the same into the hands of the secre. 
tary, to be by him transferred to the 
treasurer. 

4. That a Committee of management be 
appointed, consisting of twelve persons, 
elected from the classes, according to the 
number in each class; and that seven be 
competent toact. One half of the Com- 
mittee shall go out of office every six 
weeks, and their places be supplied by 
ballot ; (the same may be re elected ;) and, 
on the first meeting of the Committee, a 
full and clear account shall be given by 
the former Committee, of the proceedings 
and finances of the society ; and the same 
shall be reported to the next general 
meeting. 

5. That a secretary be appointed, who 
shall take regular minutes of the proceed- 
ings of the society, receive the subscrip- 
tions from the class-collectors, and keep 4 
correct account of the finances of the 
society, 

6. That a treasurer be appointed to re- 
ceive the contributions of the society, and 
to dispense the same according to the di- 
rections of the Committce. 

7. That the Committee shall meet every 
Monday {evening at eight o’clock; when 
the secretary shall report the state of the 
society’s fund, and also lay before them 
any application or information he re! 
have received ; and the Committee shall 
have power to adopt any measures o~ 
may deem necessary, except it be toa ” 
the rules of the society, which can be e 
only at a general meeting; and rat 
meeting the Cumeies may conv 
whenever they think proper. 

8. That my secretary and treasurer be 
elected half yearly by a general — 
the first Monday in April and October. or 

9. That any publication necessary © 


the information of the society, m4, _— 
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the consent of the 


present 
tor ont of th 


subscriptions for the space of six weeks, 
siall be expelled this society. 

44, That any member who may act 
derogatory to the rules and intentions of 
ihis society, shall be deemed an enemy to 
‘his institution, and be expelled by vote of 


aveneral meeting. | 
19, That the books and proceedings of 


this society shall be open for the inspection 
of any person whom the Committee ap- 
prove. 
—=— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

uisTORY of WATER SNAKES, SEA SNAKES, 

and SEA SERPENTS; particularly those 

recently seen in the AMERICAN SEAS. 

N a dissertation, published in the 

United States, by C. S, Rafinesque, 

esj. he states that the ancients gave the 
name of water snakes and sea snakes to 
many fishes of the cel tribe, which bear 
an apparent Jikeness to land snakes, 
although they differ materially, on ex- 
amination, by having fins and gills, and 
neither Ings nor scales ; that many land 
siakes are in the habit of going into the 
water in pursuit of their food, or to 
escape their enemies, and they have 
heen called water snakes, when found in 
that clement; and that real water and 
va snakes had been noticed at a very 
early period by navigators in the At- 
lantic Ocean and the Indian Seas; but, 
as they had not been destroyed, eminent 
taturalists had doubted their existence, 
believing that eels, or similar fishes, had 
been mistaken for snakes. 

Russel described and figured many of 
them, in his splendid work on the Snakes 
ol the coast of Coromandel, Schneider 
established for them his genus hydras, 
which Wrong name has been with much 
propriety changed into hydrophis. They 
lave since been described in all the 
Works on enpetology, by Shaw, Latreille, 
Daudin, &e. ; and those last writers have 
divided them into four genera, enhydris, 
platurus, pelamis, and hydrophis ; which 
form a peculiar tribe or natural family 
in the order of snakes, to which Mr. R. 
ives the name of platuria, (platurians, 
fattails or water snakes.) ‘They are 
Completely distinguished from the land 
— by having a compressed tail, 
re them as an oar or rudder, 
oo ng ; em to swim with great swilt- 
. wr from the fishes of the ecl tribe, 
reethe neither gills nor fins. ‘They 
an irough lungs, at remote pe- 

‘, Whence they generally liye near 


Description of several Species of the Water Snake. 


majority of members 
at any general meeting, be paid 
e society's fund, 

10, That any member neglecting to pay 
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the surface of tho water, like the ank 
mals of the whale tribe. ‘They prey on 
fishes and sea animals, and some of them 
have venomous fangs. Many are known 
to come on land, like turtles, to deposit 
their eggs. 

He then describes the several species 
thus: 

Family, PLaturta.—VI. Genus, Ophi- 
nectes, Raf. Differing from pelamis, by 
having a compressed body and a carinated 
or angular abdomen. I arrange in this 
new genus all the sea snakes mentioned 
in Peron’s Travels: they were all found 
on the western and southern shores of 
Australia, or New Holland; such as may 
have fangs ought to belong to the genus 
Natrix, and those with cylindrical bodies, 
to the genus Pelamis, 

1. Sp. Ophinectes cinerus, Raf. Cine- 
rus ophinectes. Entirely gray or ash 
colour, 

2. Sp. Ophinectes riridis, Raf. 
ophinectes. Entirely green. 

3. Sp. Ophinectes luteus, Raf. Yellow 


Green 


oplinectes. Entirely yellow. 

4. Sp. Ophinectes carulescens, Raf. 
Bluish ophinectes. Entirely of a bluish 
colour, 


5. Sp. Ophinectes versicolor, Raf. Ver- 
sicolor ophinectes. Varied with many 
transverse cones, blue, white, red, green, 
and black. Many species are probably 
meant here. 

6. Sp. Ophinectes maculatus, Raf. Spot- 
ted ophinectes. Covered with many ir- 
regular large spots. Many species. 

7. Sp. Ophinectes punctatus, Rat. Dot- 
ted ophinectes, Coloured with number- 
less small dots. Many species. 

8. Sp. Ophinectes erythrocephalus, Raf. 
Red-headed ophinectes. Head of a beau- 
tiful red; body * * * *. 

9, Sp. Ophinectes dorsalis, Raf. Backed 
ophinectes. Dark-green with large spots 
of yellow, and light-green on the back ; 
length three er four feet: near De Witt's 
Land. 

10. Sp. Ophinectes major, Raf, Large 
ophinectes. Green, spotted with red and 
brown. Length, from eight to ten feet: 
also from the shores of De Witt’s Island. 


Mr. R. warns those who are inclined 
to inquire into the subject, not to be de- 
ceived by the imperiect and exagye- 
rated accounts of ancient or unknown 
writers. Whenever they mention nci- 
ther the scales nor tail of their sea ser- 
pents, or when they assert they had no 
scales, or had gills or fins, you must in 
all those instances be certain that they 
are real fishes rather than serpents, 
There might, however, be found some 
sea snakes without scales, since there are 
such land snakes; and there are fishes 
with scales and yet without fins: but 

there 
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504 Account of the Sea Snakes and 


there are no fishes without gills, and no 
snakes or serpents with gills! In that 
important character the classical dis- 
tinction consists. 

Nearly all writers have given the name 
of sea snakes to the large eels or fishes 
they happened to observe. This is the 
case with Pontoppidan, in his Natural 
History of Norway ; with Mongitore, in 
his Remarkable Objects of Sicily ; with 
Leguat, in his Travels to Rodriguez 
Island, ke. Their observations, and 
the facts they record, arc, notwithstand.- 
ing, equally valuable, since they relate 
to moustrous unknown fishes, which 
seldom fall under the observation of 
men. ‘The individuals of huge species 
are not numerous in nature, either on 
and or in water; and it is probable they 
often become extinct, for want of food 
or re-production. 

Among the four different animals, 
he says, which have lately been ob- 
served by Americans, and named sea 
serpents, only one (the Massachusetts 
serpent) appears to be such: another is 
evidently a fish, and two are doubtful. 
Ile then ollers a few remarks on each. 

J. The Massachusetis Sea Serpent. 
V'rom the various and contradictory ac- 
counts given of this monster by eye-wit- 
nesses, the following description may be 
collected, It is about one hundred 
fect long ; the body is round, and nearly 
two feet in diameter, of a dark-brown, 
and covered with large scales in trans- 
verse rows; its head is scaly, brown 
mixed with white, of the size of a horse’s, 
and nearly the shape of a dog’s; the 
mouth is large, with teeth like a shark ; 
its tail is compressed, obtuse, and shaped 
like an oar. This animal came in Au- 
gust last into the bay of Massachusetts 
iv pursuit of shoals of fishes, herrings, 
squids, &c, on which it feeds. Its mo- 
tions are very quick; it was seen bya 
great many; but all attempts to catch it 
have failed, although five thousand dol- 
lars have been offered for its spoils. It is 
evidently areal sea snake, belonging pro- 
bably to the genus Pelamis, which may 
be called Pelamis megophias, which 
means Great Sea Snake Pelamis. It 
might, however, be a peculiar genus, 
which the long equal scales seem to in- 
dicate, and which a closer examination 
might have decided: in that case, the 
name of Megophias monstrosus might 
have been appropriated to it. 

2. Captain Brown’s Sea Serpent.— 
This fish was observed by Capt. Brown, 
ina voyage from America to St. Peters- 
burgh, in July 1818, near 60° N. lati- 


(Jan, 1, 
T north of 
head, heck, 
00d upriziy 
as surrounded by pene 

It was smooth, wit). 


tude and 8° Ww. longitude, » 
Ireland. In swimming the 
and fore-part of the body st 
like a mast: it w 
poises and fishes, 
out scales, and had eight gills Under tie 
neck ; which decidedly evinces that i: 

not a snake, but a new seus of bi 
belonging to the eighth order Tremere 
28th family Ophictia, and 3d subfamily 
Catremia, along with the genera Spjc. 
gebranchus and Symbranchus of Block 

Which difler by having only one or two 
round gills under the neck. This new 
genus may be called Gctipos, (meaning 
eight gills beneath;) head depressed, 
mouth transverse, large, eight transverse 
gills upder the neck; and its specitic 
name and definition will be Octipos 
bicolor. Dark-brown above, mudi 
white beneath: head obtuse. Captain 
Brown adds, that the head was two feet 
long, the moutii fifteen inches, and the 
eyes over the jaws similar to the horse's; 
the whole length might be filty-ciglt 
feet. 

3. The Scarlet Sea Serpent.—This was 
observed in the Atlantic Ocean, by the 
captain and crew of an American vesse! 
from New York, while reposing aud 
coiled-up, near the surface of the water, 
in the summer of 1816. It is very likely 
that it was a fish, and perhaps might 
belong to the same genus with the fore- 
going. Itis entirely ofa bright crimson: 
head acute. Nothing further descriptive 
was added in the gazettes where the 
account was given, except that its length 
was supposed to be about forty feet. 

4. Lake Erie Serpent.—It appeals 
that our large lakes have huge serpevls 
or fishes, as well as the sea. On the 
3d of July, 1817, one was seen in Lake 
Eric, three miles from land, by the crew 
of a schooner, which was thirty-five or 
forty feet long, and one foot in diametet; 
its colour was a dark mahogany, neatly 
black. ‘This account is very imperiect 
and does not even notice if it had scales; 
therefore, it must remain doubtful whee 
ther it was a snake or a fish. It has 
been seen again, and described to be ol 
a copper colour, with bright eyes, 

Aa 7” 1. that, at 3 
sixty feet long. It is added, tha : 
short distance, balls had no -_* 
him: but it is omitted to mention ond 
ther it was owing to having hard port 
(in which case it might be a real suas’ 

, * in) 
of the genus Enhydris or Pelamis, 
to the indexterity of the marksman. . 

5. It appears, that another oy et 
cies of water snake 1s nouee Sooth 
Felix Azara, in his Travels ‘Awoetic® 
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America, 


aithough he has omitted to describe its 
il and scales. It may be called and 
aracterized as follows; Pelamis curis, 
spotted and variegated, of black and 
rellowish white. It measures over ten 
et, and is of the size of the leg: it lives 
in the lakes and rivers of Paraguay. It 
wes sometimes on land (and among 
sirabs), but moves heavily: it has a 
jeadful aspect, but does not bite; it 
lives on fishes, young otters, apereas, 
and copibaras. 

6. Mr. W. Lee has brought to notice 
another sea snake, seen by him many 
years ago near Cape Breton and New- 
juundland, which was over two hundred 
feet long, with the back of a dark-green: 
it stood on the water in flexuous hil- 
laks, and went through it with impe- 
tious noise. ‘This appears to be the 
lagest on record, and might well be 
called Pelamis monstrosus ; but, if there 
ae other species of equal size, it must 
be called then Pelamis chloronotis, or 
Green-back Pelamis. 

7, Dr. Samuel Mitchill exhibited to 
the Lyceum of Natural History, at the 
silting Of the 15th September, the spe- 
cen Of a species of sea snake from his 
museum, sent him some years ago from 
Guadaloupe by M. Ricord de Mariana, 
which appears to be another species 
belonging to the genus Enhydris, to 
which the name of Enhydris Annularis 
may be given. 

5. A fabulous account of a great water 
wake, that, according to the Indian 
tradition, dwelt in ancient times in a 
lake near Philadelphia, may be seen in 
Dr. Barton’s Medical and Physical Jour- 
nal, vol. ii. p. 168. As another Indian 
tadition, relatirg to the mammoth, the 
megaloua, &c. it may be partly founded 
on trath, 

5. The great sea snake was seen again 
towards the middle of September, in 
he bay of Massachusetts, and it had 
liree yellow collars on his neck, which 
has led some to believe it might be an- 
“her individual and species; but this 
“rcumstance might have been over- 
“Fae before, It is not stated whether 

ad streaks of a lighter hue on the 
on the first was represented to 
cae y some witnesses. It is therefore 
of mn! ~ the two characters of “ streaks 
selene hue on the body, and three 
“OW Collars on the neck,” may be 

ed to its description. ‘The collars 


an esetibed as about two inches broad, 
— foot apart. General Hawkins 
“0RTHLY Mac, No, 334. 


Serpents recently seen in the American Seas. 


under the name of Curiyu, 
«hich may belong to the genus Pelamis, 
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has written a memoir on the sca serpents 
of Massachusetts, which he has sent, 
with a drawing, to Sir Joseph Banks ; 
itis a paper of some length, and much 
interest, as it relates facts, and all the 
circumstances attending the appearance 
and natural history of those huge ani- 
mals, taken upon oaths of eye-witnesses. 
He attempts to prove, with much pro- 
babitity, that several individuals have 
been seen, and two, at least, if not three, 
species ; one with three collars, another 
without any, and also a smaller onc. 
—~ 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

LLOW we to request the favour of 

your attention toa subject in which 
you always appear willing to interest 
yourself, viz. the cause of the poor. In 
this season of hardship, when obtaining 
the necessaries of life is so difficult, 
might not the plan be adopted in Lon- 


‘don, that has, I believe, proved success- 


ful in Edinburgh and Dublin,—that of 

each housekeeper saving the remnants 

of provision from the kitchen, such as 

the liquor meat is boiled in, bones, &e. 

to be collected by a person appointed 

for that purpose? This, with the addi- 
tion of pease, barley, and vegetables, 
which latter might, at the close of the 
markets, be purchased very cheap, would 
make many a comfortable meal for fami- 
lies who but rarely taste any thing so 
nourishing. BeENEVOLUvS, 
—— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE ENQUIRER. 
No. xxx. 

WHAT HAS BEEN THE PROGRESS AND 
SUCCESS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
AND POETRY? 

'l’ has been well observed, that Poe- 
i try, like man, has its various stages 
of existence, aud that we can trace its 
progress from youth to maturity,—from 
maturity to oldage. Unlike man in one 
respect, however, we cannot fix the date 
of its birth; we know of no pcople 
amongst whom it has not existed, and 
of no age when it ceased to exist: it is 
the child of the affections and passions 
of man; and, wherever he has trod, 
poctry has sprung up,—the native inter- 
preter of his feclings. Unlike the arts 
of civilized life, unlike the lights of 
science, which only shed their reflexion 
from the polished surface of the culti- 
vated mind, poetry does not disdain to 
be found in the cottage of the shepherd, 
or in the hut of the wild Indian ; or, in- 
deed, rather delights to dwell where the 
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heart is youngest, and where the unso- 
phisticated feelings of the soul are most 
alive to her impressions. It is most 
curious to trace the history of poetry, to 
mark the variations of its tones and sen- 
timents, so completely in unison with 
the changing character of the people. 
We find it first rude, but strong and 
energetic, pouring forth deep thought 
and powerful feeling, in a verse of coarse 
structure, and in careless and ill-chosen 
expressions. Then, as civilization gra- 
dually advances, we find it assuming a 
more polished and careful form ; and, as 
refinement becomes still more necessary, 
we perceive it exchanging its strength 
and its originality for the graces of com- 
position, and hiding the native symmetry 
and beauty of its figure with the vanity 
of false jewels and glittering ornaments: 
till, at last, in the total decline of true 
taste and simplicity, we cannot recog- 
nize one emotion of the heart, or one 
throb of natural feeling, in volumes of 
sinooth-sounding and _ brilliant verse. 
Perhaps the manhood of poetry should 
be placed equally distant from these 
two extremes of uncultivated strength 
and polished weakness: but, for our 
parts, we confess, we rather prefer the 
spring-tide of poetry, when the heart is 
gratified, though somewhat at the ex- 
pense of the ear; and we would rather 
drink of the sacred fount near the purity 
of its first gushing, than partake of it, 
where it assumes a broader and smoother, 
but less pure, course. 

We think an examination of history 
would prove the correctness of the slight 
sketch which we have attempted to 
give. Let us first look at Rome, in 
whose history the progress of poetry may 
be traced with great accuracy. In the 
remains of Ennius, Paeuvius, Nevius, 
and a few more of the ancient authors, 
and in the completer works of Plautus, 
we have excellent specimens of the 
youth of poetry; in Terence, of its a 
proach to manhood ; in Virgil, Horace, 
and Ovid, of its full maturity; in Sta- 
tius and Lucan, of its decline; and, in 
Ausonius, and the many writers of the 
later age, of its old age and final decay. 
fu England, also, the same progress may 
be traced, though we may experience 
more difficulty in determining to what 
season of life the poetry of our own day 
should be referred. We are certainly 
past our youth, and even past our matu- 
rity—the age of Milton; for the efforts 
of Pope, and the other versifiers of the 
french school, may be fairly said to haye 
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portended old age. And yet, Within 
last twenty years, a fresher, more the 
nal, and more heart-speaking sty] : 
poetry, has arisen amongst us je 7 
have been able to boast of since the day 
of Elizabeth; and the true princi les 
poetical excellence scems now to = 
ed upon,——that there can be no good poe, 
try which does not proceed from th 
heart. . 

To enquire into the rise and progress d 
of poetry in America, is only to examine d 
the poetical history of our own county r 
America never had an infancy: from the 
low and degraded condition of a shackled 
and oppressed colony, she rose Up a 
nation, powerful in arms and intelli. 
gence, with an immense continent {or 
her seat, and for her subjects a race of 
men, who had tasted the bitterness of 
servitude, and who had fought and tr. 
umphed for freedom. But her language 
and her literature still remained English; 
the standard of literary excellence was 
still estimated by the judgments of Eng. 
lishmen, and the intellectual market of 
America still continued to be supplied 
by the stores of the mental riches of 
England. ‘This still continues to be the 
case, and must continue, as long as the 
language of an Englishman is intelligi- 
ble toan American. ‘To such adegree, 
indeed, is this deference to transatlantic 
judgment carried, that the works of 
Americans have been overlooked and 
neglected by their countrymen, until 
noticed with applause on this side of the 
Atlantic. We are fairly warranted in 
this assertion, by the following extract 
from the works of one of their own 
poets: 


“Why yes, they read,—but foreign bards 
alone, 
And have no sort of patience with our 
own; Mw 
Thinking that poems, like Madeira wine, 
Must cross the sea to mellow and refine ; 
And sure a fellow must be worse than 
frantic, 
To write a song this side of the Atlantic; 
In this vile clime, “ beneath our shifting 
skies, [dies. 
Where Fancy sickens, and where Genus 
Maxwell's Bards of Columbia. 


We do not mean to contend, that all 
the benefit of this intellectual commerce 
is entirely on the side of the Americans, 
aud that we receive nothing in return 
for our exportations: on the contrat 
we confess we have been much grat ” 
by many specimens of Americal gen 


which have fallen into our hands; 7 





l 








1$20.] 
in the poetical department of literature, 
se Americans scem to have been tolera- 
ply successful. 

The Americans, however, are not of a 
wetical character: there seems some- 
thing Wanting in their composition to 
make them so. Perhaps the very close 
attention to business, or rather the ex- 
clusion of all other pursuits than their 
daily avocations, has the greatest ten- 
dency to give them this unpoetical cha- 
ricter. ‘The Americans are a mercantile 
people, and merchandize and poetry are 
irreconcilable enemies: the Muse is ter- 
rified at the sight of a ledger; and the 
man whose delight lies in turning over 
the ponderous leaves of that volume, 
will not regret her flight. ‘There is 
something so real, so substantial, so 
earthy, in the pursuits of trade, that the 
bright shades of imaginative thought, 
and the delicate blending of feelings, 
make not the slightest impression on 
the mind of these votaries of gold. ‘They 
ask, Will poetry provide a man bread? 
Alas! too many poets have experienced 
the contrary. Will it clothe a man? 
No. These answers are periectly satis- 
factory to the man of the world; and he 
would not exchange his Cocker for 
Shakspeare. 

This, we think, is the chief reason 
that the Americans have not made the 
same progress in the cultivation of a 
poetical taste, as they have done in 
many important departments of science. 
Wehave heard other causes assigned, 
~that the face of the country is not fa- 
Yourable to poctical inspiration, and that 
they want the legends of other times, 
and the associations of antiquity, to 
raise and expand the imagination. Now 
we can by no means agree, that the land- 
scape of America is not well-adapted to 
luspire the mind of the poet; indeed, 
there is, perhaps, no place su well fitted 
for the indulgence of poetical fancies as 
the awful solitude of those ancient and 
mmense forests with which America 
abounds, The other reason given, is 
‘ery light and unsubstantial. 

ut Iet the Americans plead their 
“n cause. ‘The first poet from whose 
Works we shall make some extracts, is 
eee who published a small Vo- 
little kn poems, which, we believe, is very 
oWn on this side of the Atlantic. 
~ sd Laoag is a man of information 
re diocrite and a poct much above 
depth ta : there is a considerable 
od iought in his writings, and a 
om and case of expressipn highly 
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creditable to him: while the sentiments 
which pervade his poems are just, moral 
and pure. The first part of the volume 
is occupicd with a series of small poems, 
illustrative of the various passions of the 
mind, and which are rather of too meta- 
physical a turn for our taste. 

The following lines, the sentiment 
of which is excellent, are the most fa- 
vourable specimen of this part of the 
work : 


“Tis not enough that virtue sways 
Our present hours and passing days; 
’Tis not enough our purpose be 
From every base intention free ; 
All that polluted life's first source 
Will float along its downward course, 
And dark will be each future year, 
Unless the spring of life is clear, 

” ® + * ° a 
Oh, then, upon those future years 
Bestow not agony and tears; 
Tho’ all thy sins shall be forgiven, 
And blotted from the book of Heaven, 
Their shades shall flit around, and fling 
Dark horror from their raven wing, 
And bitter be each future year, 
Unless the spring of life is clear! 

¥ s * # * . 
In early life, when trusting youth 
Thinks all is goodness, worth, and truth, 
A holy inmate charms man’s breast, 
And lulls its many cares to rest; 
It watchies o’er his pillow’d head, 
And lures sweet slumber to his bed ; 
It adds fresh charms to Nature’s ray, 
And guards him through th’ eventful day. 
No might but his can bid depart 
The holy inmate from his heart,— 
’Tis stainless conscience, boon of Heaven, 
To man for heavenly purpose given. 


But when amidst the world he roves, 
And that he ought to hate, he loves ; 
Unheeded past its frequent cries, 
The holy inmate quickly flies. 
But oft, within the varying scene, 
When thought his follies wakes between ; 
But oft within the gloom of night, 
Its shade avenging meets his sight, 
Comes deck’d with all the warmth of 
youth, 
When life was love, and peace, and truth ; 
Comes deck’d with all the charms that 
blest, 
In early life, his guiltless breast ; 
It smiles,—in fancied view appears 
The virtuous bliss of youthful years : 
It frowns,—before his blasted eyes 
His present vices hideous rise. 
* a & * ~ * 

We are sure the reader will be 
pleased with this specimen of transat- 
lantic thought and feeling, so honour. 
able to the heart of the author. When 


poetry inculcates doctrines like these, 
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she is performing her true office,—im- 
proving the heart, while she delights the 
imagination. 

Our next extract is a sonnet, trans- 
lated from that fine one of Carlo Fru- 
goni, beginning 
“Quando il gran Scipio, dall’ ingrata 

terra,” 


We are sorry that our limits will not 
allow us to give the Italian, that the 
reader might form a readicr judgment 
of the fidelity and strength of the trans- 
Jation. 
The Banishment of Scipio. 
When to his native but ungrateful earth 
Great Scipio bade adieu, as one whose 
heart, 
Dauntless, in exile proudly could depart, 
Denied a grave where he received his 
birth,— 
Burst the stern cry of shame indignant 
forth 
From shades who fell Rome’s glory to 
increase, 
And to the indignant powers of War and 
Peace, 


Sad mourn’d the example of departed | 


worth. 
Rome’s ancient Virtues urg’d their haughty 
flight 
And follow'd him, indignant as they fled, 
Disdainful smiles the proud reproach con- 
vey d; 
Then rhe the Stygian seats of gloom 

and dread, 

Of him who first subdued the Alpine 
height, 

Laugh’d with fierce scorn the unavenged 
shade. 

This translation is faithful and spirited ; 

and, although Mr. Dabney says he de- 

spaired of imitating the sublime and 

sounding energy of the last line, 

“¢ Rise l’envendicata ombre feroce’,’ 
we think he has succeeded much bet- 
ter than he anticipated. His greatest 
fault, in this sonnet, is the inversion of 
the words, which he has been led into 
by copying the Italian. We see no 
reason why he should have rejected the 
regular alternation of rhyme, in the ob- 
servance of which the Italians were so 
severe, 

The concluding part of the volume 
contains a selection of translations from 
the Greek, Latin, and Italian ; although 
we must confess, that Mr. Dabney does 
not seem to have travelled out of Dal- 
zell’s Graeca Majora for his anthology 
of Greek poetry. Heis most success. 
ful in his translations from the Italian; 
and that of the beautiful sonnet of Fe- 
beaja, “ Qual madre,” and of which we 
already have so many Versions, will bear 
a comparison with any of its English 


(Jan, l, 
compeers. There are two OF throe 
songs, very spirited, although ality 
ch embued with Ameri . 
and bravado, “FICAN Ostentation 
Mr. Dabney does n 


ot seem to } 
—r cape ave 
taken any of our living pocts as his mp. 


del, and we hardly know With whom we 
should compare him: making all ¢ 
allowances for his inferiority, we think 
he approaches nearest in style and man. 
ner to Campbell. On the whole, \; 
D. certainly merits proteetion and en. 
couragement from his countrymen 

We shall now procced to give some 
extracts from the works of an author 
whom we do not think quite equal tv 

cms 
Mr. Dabney. This small collection of 
poems is entitled “ Poems by Willian 
Maxwell, esq.” and was published at 
Philadelphia in 1816. 

Mr. Maxwell is a poet of the French 
school, and his style of verse is formed 
on the model of Pope, though it not un- 
frequently resembles that of Goldsmith 
in his lighter pieces ; for Mr. M. seems 
to be a poet of an allegro disposition: he 
has imitated the versification of Prior, 
and certainly with considerable success. 
He aims at no high flights either of 
imagination or feeling ; yet there is sufli- 
cient energy in his poems to excite the 
reader’s interest. If we may judge from 
some hints which he gives us, he isa 
man of independent fortune, whom a 
taste for literary pursuits has led to tie 
cultivation of the lyre. The first poem 
in the volume is the longest and tle 
best: it is a translation of one of 
Ovid’s Epistles from Ariadne to The 
seus, and exhibits much tenderness ot 
feeling and elegance of expression, al 
though it should more properly be call- 
ed an imitation than a translation, as 
Mr. Maxwell has only adhered to the 
outline of the poem, and, in some It 
stances, scarcely to that. We know not 
whether he intended to deceive his less 
learned countrymen; but he certainly 
does not call this letter either a transla- 
tion or an imitation. 


We can only afford to give the latter 
part of the epistle: 


“ Ah, whither next shall Ariadne fly? ’ 

Who now will listen to my parting sigh’ , 

Seek my proud father? Why these cru 
fears ? 

He is no Theseus to resist my tears. a 

My mother too,—would she cast 0 
child, 

That once so sweetly at her b 

But ah! the sea! my hope 
there, ; ; 

And I am left to wither in despa Vel 
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Yet,could you see me in this wretched state, 

And feel yourself the author of my fate $ 

se on my cheek the fading roses die, 

(nd the dim lustre languish in my eye; 

For ever gazing on the desert sea, 

While your heart whisper’d, ‘ How she 
jooks for me!’ 

4h, yes! with transport you would fly to 

" save, . 

ind snatch the victim from her yawning 
graves 

Put ah, too late! my life draws near its 
close ; 

[ feel a longing for my last repose. — 

Qwelcome death, that sets the prisoner 
free ! ; 

() welcome death, to those who weep like 
me ! 

soon shall the calm of thy forgetful rest, 

Give peace and ease to this tormented 
breast : 

Blot out at once my sorrow and my shame, 

And only leave my too unhappy name ; 

While my free spirit in the realms above, 

Shall cease to gtieve, but never cease to 


love. 

Farewell! the shadows gather o’er the 
sea : 

Night comes again, but brings no sleep to 
me. 


The sea-fowl passes screaming to her nest ; 
But where shall Ariadne look for rest? 

The sun may rise upon this lonely shore ; 
But not to me.—Adieu for evermore.” 


This conclusion almost equals some pas- 
sages of Lord Byron in pathos, and it is 
more creditable to Mr. Maxwell, as itis 
entirely his own. 

“The Bards of Columbia,” a light 
sprightly poem, addressed to the Rev. 
Timothy Dwight, D.D. LL.D. gives us 
a good deal of information on the subject 
ofthe American bards. Dr. Dwight was 
the author of two poems called ‘ ‘The 
Conquest of Canaan,” and “ Greenfield- 
uill,” and has experienced some rough 
usage at the hands of the Edinburgh 
reviewers. In this epistle, Mr. Maxwell 
endeavours to inspire his countrymen 
with a patriotic ambition to celebrate 
the charms of their native land: 

“ And certainly, if I may trast my heart, 
We've all the raw materials of the art. 

Just look around with that poetic eye, 
What charming scenes are spread beneath 

_ the sky! 

Rivers that murmur as they glide along, 

0 tow unhallow’d with a votive song ; 

ills, helds, and lakes, all beautiful in vain, 
“pensive silence list’ning for a strain.” 


rhe following lines remind us almost 
of Sit John Suckling or Waller. 
Pleas Pleasure and Love. 
° sure play'd with Love one day; 
“he had stol’n his arms away ; 


Tickling him about the heart 

With the feather of his dart, 

And her rosy breast left bare,— 
"Twas a child, why need she care? 
Love soon saw his mark, and laugh’d, 
Then adroitly touch’d the shaft : 

** Oh, I die! I die! my heart ! 

Take, take out this tingling dart !” 

* No—good for you: now yon see 
What you get by playing with me.’ 


The following four lines have much 
beauty and simplicity in them: 
“* Hope took me, a gay little child, 

And sooth’d me to sleep on her breast ; 
And, like my own mother, she smil’d 

O’er the dreams of my innocent rest.” 


Like all other American pocts, Mr. 
Maxwell has been very diligent in ccle- 
brating the praises and triumphs of his 
countrymen; but we must say, without 
any patriotic prejudices, that this part 
of his volume is far from being the best. 
There is too much of the bully in these 
sallics of transatlantic enthusiasm, and 
the tone of their triumph is anything but 
dignified. The following verse may 
serve to shew what strains ‘they fling 
from their naval lyre ; but we shall, in a 
future Number, give a more genuine 
specimen of the delights of the American 
tars: 


“‘ Yet on she comes,—the proud Guerriere ! 
I feel her warm sulphureous breath ; 
And Hull, ‘ Not yet, but lay me near,’— 
Now smiles, and gives the sign to death, 
Like two dread clouds of awful form, 
With horror dark, with ruin warm, 
They meet, they mingle in the stosm : 
Old Ocean shrinks, and groans thro’ all 
his caves beneath,” 


This is, altogether, no bad specimen of 
the art of sinking, Mr. Maxwell bas 
also had the audacity to write a naval 
sone, in the measure of that splendid ode 
of Campbell’s, “Ye mariners of Eng- 
Jand ;”-but we need not institute a com- 
parison. 

No one could have much difficulty in 
discovering this volume to be an Ame- 
rican production: their rivers and lakes, 
which have bees named in such a Chris- 
tian-like manner, sound very oddly to 
English ears. Witness these lines from 
the present volume : 

‘“‘ By fair Elizabeth, my native stream.” 


We are at first in doubt whether he is 

not speaking of his mistress : 

“ Here lovely George, when evening breezes 
sigh, 

Reflects her rosy blushes’to the sky.” 

“In those green shades where soft Eltza 
flows.” 
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“Js it some spirit from Fort Henry’s 
mound.” 
We also remark an Americanism or two ; 
for instance, 
““ Now I chace the butterfly, 
Tho’ he thinks himself so sprigh.” 


Now as we have not, unfortunately, got 
Pickering’s Vocabulary at hand, we can 
only conjecture that, by sprigh, Mr. 
Maxwell must mean sprightly. ‘The 
Americans, if they cannot keep their 
conversation free from such corruptions, 
should at Ieast banish them from the 
productions of their press. D.D. 
—2— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
L’APE ITALIANA, 


No. XIII. 
Nov’ ape susurrando 
Nei mattatini albori ; 
Vola suggendo i rugiadosi umori. | | 
Guarin. 
Where the bee at early dawn, 
Murmuring sips the dews of morn. 


BOCCACCIO. 

* Decamerone, Giornata 2, Novella 5. 
How Andrew* of Perugia went to Naples 

to buy Horses, and returned home with 

a Ring instead, 
“VRNHE story we have just heard, 

(said Fiammetta,) brings to my 

mind another, not less remarkable for 
perilous adventures, though they all 
occurred in the course of a single night. 

“There was in Perugia, as Ll have 
heard, a young fellow named Andrew, 
who was a horse-dealer. He had never 
been from home in his life ; but, being 
told that horses were to be bought cheap 
at Naples, he put five hundred florins 
into a purse, and set off, in company 
with some other dealers, for that city; 
where he arrived one Sunday evening, 
about the hour of vespers. Having 
learned from the landlord where the mar- 
ket was, he went the next morning, and 
tried to purchase several horses that 
pleased him; but the price not suiting 
him, he did not make any bargain. ‘To 
shew, however, that he was a buyer, he 
frequently pulled out his purse, like an 
ignorant country fellow, before the pas- 
sengers. Among these, a young Sici- 
lian girl, of great beauty, but whose 
charms were at the disposal of any one 
who chose to purchase them, espying 
the purse as she passed, said to herself, 
‘If that money were mine, who would 
be better off than me?” Now there was 
with her an old woman, also a native of 
Sicily, who, as seon as she saw Andrew, 





* Andreuccio, the augmentative of An- 
drea, conveying the idea of a great awk- 
ward tellow. 
























































Jan, 
ran to him, and affectionately r l, 
him; while he, on the other hand raced 
ed no less pleased at meeting a i 
and, having desired her to come { res 
at the inn, returned to ‘ 
made no purchases that morning. Th 
girl, observing this, began to enter ‘ 
hopes of succeeding in her designs in 
the purse ; and, accordingly, when hie 
companion rejoined her, she drew {roy 
her, without exciting her SUSPicions, ; 
full account of every thing relatine 1 
Andrew: information which she foi 
well qualified to give, having lived jy 
his father’s service both in Sicily ald at 
Perugia. Having thus learned his res, 
dence, the names of his family, and, in 
short, his whole history, she immediate) 
devised an Ingenious plan for the ac- 
complishment of her object. She took 
care, op their return home, to keep the 
old woman so closely employed, that she 
had no opportunity of going out; an 
having given instructions to another 
girl, who was well trained for such er- 
rands, she sent her in the evening to the 
inn where Andrew had taken up his 
quarters. He happened to be standing 
at the door when she came, and answer- 
ed her enquiries, by informing her that 
he was the person she was in search of. 
The girl then taking him aside, told 
him that a lady wished to see him; on 
which Andrew, who had a sufficiently 
eood opinion of himself,* and who dil 
not doubt but that it was a love affair, 
replied that he was ready to attend her; 
and, on the girl’s informing him that her 
mistress was then at home, he desired 
her to shew him the way; and lett the 
inn, without saying a word to any body. 
“ His guide conducted him to a house 
situated in a part of the city called Mal- 
pertugio,} a name suflicieutly indicative 
of its character: but be, ignorant of this, 
and thinking himself in high good lor- 
tune, followed her, without hesitation, 
up a flight of stairs ; at the top of which 
he was received by a lady, who, on - 
name being announced, descended s¢- 
veral steps to mect him, and, throwin: 
her arms round his neck, remained silett 
for some moments, as if overcome Md 
extreme cmotion. At length, recoverits 
herself, she exclaimed, in broken = 
cents, interrupted by sobs and tears, 
‘Oh, my Andrew! welcome, thrice W" 


ic aslv- 
come, to my arms!’ ‘To which yee 
ae 


. , him 
his business, but 





la 
* Parendogli esser un bel fante dai 


persona. 
t Literally, a dirty hole. 
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1320.) 
vghed at such unexpected tenderness, 
sie(ly replied, * Tam very happy to see 
a, madam.’ ‘The lady, who was still 
her bloom, tall, handsome, and ele- 
vaatly dressed, then conducted him to 
y apartment, richly furnished, and per- 
med with roses and orange flowers ; 
yu, seating herself beside him, on a 
oye, addressed him as follows: * You 
_e.no doubt, my dear Andrew, not a 
‘ulesurprised at these tears and endear- 
»ents fram one whom you have never 
ven; and your astonishment will be in- 
eeased, When I inform you that I am 
sour sister. You know, as I presume, 
‘at our common father resided, during 
te early part of his life, in Palermo, 
where his gentlemanly and agreeable 
manners endeared him to every one, but 
nore especially to my mother, at that 
inca widow. So tenderly, indeed, was 
de attached to him, that, disregarding 
jer own reputation, and the resentment 
of her family, she at length sacrificed 
her honour; and my birth was the conse- 
quence. Soon afterwards, while I was 
vet aninfant, he went to Perugia, where, 
it wems, he quickly forgot both my mo- 
tler and me,—a piece of conduct for 
which, were he not my parent, I should 
most severely reprehend him, as an un- 
grateful requital of my mother’s gener- 
ous confidence, and an unnatural deser- 
tion Of me, his offspring. But past 
ults are more easily censured than 
remedied ; and I shail therefore pro- 
ceed with my story. When I grew 
u), my mother, who was wealthy, mar- 
ied me to a gentleman of Gergenti,* 
tho, out of regard to my mother and 
ey came and settled at Palermo. 
Heng strongly attached to the Guelph 
jury, he engaged in a seeret correspond- 
eee with our King Charles, which, 
vung discovered by King Erederick* 
“wore it could be brought into effect, be 
¥as obliged to fly from Sicily: and thus, 
‘atime when I expected to be the 
“Ttalest lady of the island, we were 
“impelled to leave our fine palaces and 
slates, and take refuge here, with such 
Te — as we could get together. 
ve; our gracious sovereign has 
ht at unmindfal of us, and has, in 
—” paired the losses we had sus- 
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tained on his account. He has provided 
us with a residence, and is continually 
making presents of one kind or other to 
my husband, (who is also your relative ;*) 
so that we live, as you see, very comfort- 
ably, and are able, thank God, thus to 
welcome my dear brother.’—So saying, 
she again embraced and kissed him, 
shedding tears of tenderness and affec- 
tion. Andrew, melted by these marks of 
sisterly attachment, and hearing so 
straight-forward a story, related without 
the slightest hesitation or embarrass- 
ment,+ knowing, besides, that his father 
had actually resided at Palermo; and 
couscious, from his own experience of 
the frailties of youth, that the adventure 
was by no mcans improbable, received 
all she said as gospel, and replicd ac- 
cordingly: ‘ You will, I am sure, ma- 
dam, excuse the astonishment I am in, 
when I declare to you, that my father, 
either through forgetfulness or some 
other reason, never, as far as I recollect. 
made any mention of either you or your 
mother. I can assure you, however, 
that it is a very agreeable surprise to 
me, on coming here a perfect stranger, 
thus to find a sister, of whom any one 
may justly be proud, much more a bum- 
ble tradesman like me. I would, how- 
ever, take the liberty to ask one ques- 
tion, viz. How came yon to know that I 
was here’—‘I was informed so_ this 
morning, (replied she,) by a poor woman, 
who says she formerly lived in your fa- 
ther’s service, and who, on that account, 
is often coming here: and I should have 
been with you long ere this, had I not 
thought it fitter that you should be under 
the roof of one of your own family.’— 
Thereupon she began to enquire after 
all his friends by name, which rendered 
Andrew still more satisfied of the trath 
of her story.t After talking for a long 
time in this way, she ordered wine and 
sweetmeats to be brought ; and Andrew, 
after partaking of them, rose to go away. 
At this she pretended to be greatly hurt, 
exclaiming, ‘ What! is this all the af- 
fection I am to hope forfrom my brother, 
that, no sooner has he entered my house, 
than he would fain hurry out of it? 
Most assuredly you shall stay and sup 

with 








; The ancient Agrigentum. 
Charles of Arne here mentioned are 
00. "The _— and Frederick of Arra- 
rival house cons contests | between these 
and Sicile Stor the sovereignty of Naples 
«HY, and their frequent vicissitudes 


at forty ara 
f tian’? are well known to the readers 
Nau history, 





* Al mio marito, e tuo cognato. She 
loses no opportunity of keeping up the re- 
lationship. 

+t Cosé compostamente detta da costci, 
alla quale in neuno atto moriva la parola 
tra’ denti, né balbettava la lingua. 

t Per questo ancora pit credendo quello 
che meno di credere gli bisognava, 
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with me; for though my husband, I am 
sorry to say, is not at home, I will do 
the best I can to entertain you myself. 
Andrew, not knowing what better excuse 
to make for himself, replied: ‘ Indeed, 
madam, it is not from any want of re- 
gard to you, for whom I feel all the at- 
tachment due to a sister, that Lam de- 
sirous of going, but, if I do not, I shall 
make them wait supper at the inn.’— 
‘That would be a terrible thing indeed, 
(replicd she ;) however, thank heaven, 
the difficulty is not insurmountable. 
Onc of my servants shall soon Iet them 
know that they need not wait for you ; 
and, if you have any friends with you, I 
hope you will allow me to send for them, 
and you can return together.’ This An- 
drew would by no means allow of, but 
said * that, for himself, he would do as 
she pleased.’ She accordingly pretended 
to send some one to the inn, and, return- 
ing, resumed the conversation, which she 
purposely kept up, in order to defer the 
time of supper as long as possible. An 
clegant entertainment was at length 
served, which she contrived, by one 
means or other, to prolong toa late hour 
of the night. When the repast was 
ended, Audrew again rose to take leave; 
but she represented to him that it was 
now perfectly dark, and that it was not 
safe for any one, much less fora stranger, 
tube outin Naplesatthat hour: on which 
Andrew, who was delighted with her 
company, agreed to take his bed there. 
After chatting a while longer, therefore, 
the lady called a little boy, who offi- 
ciated as a sort of page, and told him to 
shew Andrew to his room, and to attend 
his orders: and, wishing him a good 
night, retired with her attendants to 
another apartment.” 
[To be continued.] 
— > — 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
VENWE well-meant endeavours of the 

advocates of spade-husbandry,— 
the one thing needful in the present cir- 
cumstances of the country,—are merito- 
rious, as far as they have gone: their 
only defect is, that they have hitherto 
laid themselves out for shewing only 
half its utility. ‘They have considered 
it as merely competing with plough 
agriculture in raising vegetable provi- 
sions for human use, from lands which 
are already in an arable state; whereas, 
had their batteries been pointed in a 
right direction, they should rather have 
assailed the unproductiveness of pasture 
lands in raising our animal provisions, 
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and have sung forth the pral 
the artificial Crops in prefe 
as producing a _ 

& 4 greater degree of wy 
both of provisions and of human Ane 
ment, whereby those provisions Cmploy. 
obtained by cheerful and nn — 
industry, in its own right, as Shanes 
of its labour; instead of ‘its ot sat 

bliged, b ard neces eens HOW 
obliged, by the hard HCCESSIty OF its fate 
in the present defectively Organized state 
of societ y, tobave an unwilling recourse 
to parochial aid, to half maintai : 
already half-starved family, _ 

So little encouragement to human oe. 
cupation do pasture lands alford, that 
it is well known, a ground-keeper can 
overlook, in his day’s work, 4 or 500 or 
even a 1000 acres of land, as well as 100 
acres or less: while, on the contrary, 
every acre, nay every rood, in spade-cub 
tivation, turns to no small account in the 
quantity of food and occupation it af 
fords. It may at first appear high pre- 
sumption to put twenty acres of spade- 
cultivation produce against that of 200 
acres of pasture land ; but yet, this is to 
be made out. 

The average produce of hay through. 
Out the kingdom is deemed to be, ac- 
cording to the generally-accepted calcu- 
Jation, a ton per acre; so that, if we al- 
Jow another ton for lattermath and win- 
ter growth, this will constitute a produce 
of two tons per acre; which, there is 
little doubt, is an ample allowance,— 
since the highly-manured lands near 
town produce, at two crops, but two 
loads of hay per acre, and scarcely 
that, on an average of seasons: so that 
fifty cwt. of grass is as much as can be 
properly assigned to them. It will 
therefore be taking the bull by the horns, 
to enter into competition with this maxi- 
mum weight; but this we have no ob- 
jection to do, as being confident in out 
own powers. 

It would bea knock-down argumentat 
once, were we to bring into the field Mr. 
Phillips’s famous mangel-wurzel crop of 
207 tons per acre ; namely, 111 tons o! 
roots, and 96 tons of leaves, had in six 
successive crops during the parched sum- 
mer of 1815; for which he obtained the 
honorary medal awarded by the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Manulac- 
tures, and Commerce. At this rate, then, 
two of these acres would countervail| 
whole produce of the other 200 acres ° 
pasturage. But, setting this aside, 
corps de reserve, we have the further tes 
timony of Mr. P,, in the same h “wom 
that he had then produced twenty-thr 


- acre by spade 
tons of cattle-potatoes per rltivation 











:20.] 
cultivation; but which quantity of pro- 
Ayce, he advertises this present year, 1s 
yeaugmented one of upwards of thirty 
tas oF ware- potatoes. ; ; 

Vr. Falla, of Gateshead, in his mas- 
ory letter to the Society for bettering 
dhe Condition of the Poor, who have 
srimely favoured me with the perusal 


wer 
‘ = 


vit, states his having raised 800 bushels 
ner acre of potatoes, which, taken at 
7y pounds the bushel, is equal to twenty- 
gve tons; Which so far is a corroboration 
of the former account of the productive- 
ness of spade cultivation, in which 
here is indeed no magic ; for, taken up- 
on natural principles, if the spade, deiv- 
in so much deeper in the ground than 
the plough, brings two acres of mould 
into chemieal action, instead of the 
fraer one, besides other advantages, an 
enlarged produce will be the natural 
consequence. Even in plough-agricul- 
ture, Mr. Cobbett, Tam told, (for Tam 
nota reader of his works,) has stated, in 
his letter fron America, that, before he 
let England, he had got his Swedish 
tiruips up to thirty-four tons per acre. 
fuaddition to which, I ean aver, from 
my owa personal experience, that, so 
early as the last week in May of the pre- 
sont year, a choice foot of lettuces being 
thea ap for the purpose, and weighed, 
proved to be at the rate of twenty-five 
tos peracre, Indeed, this is probably 
not nore than the London market-gar- 
deners produce every vear of their lives ; 
and asa second crop within the year too; 
lor, asa pound to the square foot yields 
upWards of nineteen tons per acre, their 
fine lettuces, transplanted rather closer 
tian a foot asunder, would soon accom- 
pish itin perfeetiv good time for future 
transplantations, This beneficial prac- 
lice, of raising the plants of one crop une 
(et glass while another is- growing, 
“hereby the former crop of radishes or 
lurnip-radishes is not only a bonus to 
the concern of several tons weight, (a 
iirhip radish of half an ounce weight 
stuwn from three inches square, would 
ve nearly ten tons per acre,) but the 
Iransplanted lettuce crop which suce 
cecds is thereby placed in a forwarder 
stale than if it had been grown in the 
een air. ‘The new hydro-agriculture 
Poposed to be introduced, will take the 
bint rom, and follow, its example ; so 
Nhat, when a heavy crop of ox-cabbages, 
Swedish lurnips, and kale, comes to be 
trattsplanted aut about July, to succeed 
ese, the probability is, when the ground 
lontuty Mac. No, 334. 
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is got into proper trim, by its crops be- 
ing all off the land, as the uniform prac. 
tice in garden grazing, not the twenty. 
five tons per acre we are contending for 
in the present question will be the Ups 
shot of the three crops, but rather | the 
three crops will average twenty tons 
each, or go Well towards it; particular ly 
as, in these cases, both tops and bottoms 
are equally esculent to small stock: but, 
at any rate, allowing the other to be 
prime land, producing fifty ewt. per acre, 
its produce will be doubled. 

When we come to compare the weak 
and watery juices of grass witli the suc- 
culent ones produced by the artificial 
crops produced from lands well watered 
and manured, and every way highly cul. 
tivated, it will be almost a natural con- 
sequence to be expected, that the former 
should be found wanting in the balance 
in point of quality also ; and more parti- 
cularly so in respect to hay, where no 
inconsiderabie part of juices, originally 
weak, are dricd away, in order that the 
remainder may be in a proper state for 
future use. 

Aud, in respect to the different de- 
scription of stock, considered as so many 
chemists employed in turning the same 
quantity and quality of vegetable food 
into animal matter, in their respective 
laboratories ; it seems almost a point of 
common sense, when the immense loss 
of matter which the animal economy is 
continually sustaining from insensible 
perspiration is considered, that those 
animals which have the largest sur- 
face of body, and are the longest arri- 
ving at their maturity, will have con- 
sumed a larger portion of vegetable food 
to sublimate into the same quantity of 
animal matter, than those of smaller sure 
face and quicker growth and maturity. 
But, however, leaving these three essen- 
tial points of quantity, quality, and ani- 
mal chemistry, tobe subjected to the test 
of experiment, and to stand npoa their 
own merits, we will cut that part of the 
subject short, by considering that the 
two parties are upona parity in all these 
respects, and in pecuniary produce like- 
wise. This will be placing the jet of 
the arcument as to relative profits, as 
derived from the internal economy of 
the concerns. 

As the term poultry-farm may be lia- 
ble to be misunderstood, by being taken 
in too limited a sense, we will now de- 
fine it to mean, the breeding and pros 
ducing, in a fit state for market, poultry 
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. . ° 5 
of all hinds, eggs, porkers and sucking- 48 No vast quantity of any of ye 
pigs, kids, hares, rabbits, pheasants and required ; or he may take his an 


partridges, and fruits; together with a 
little, and but alittle, butter and cream- 
cheeses, so as to take up generally the 
small articles our great agricultural Go- 
liahs deem beneath their notice, and then 
proceed to the following statement, in 
which we allow double rent per acre to 
be paid by the poultry-farmer, on account 
of the greater disproportion of the value 
of the buildings to the land, and take 
the land-tax and poor-rates together as 
being 5s. in the pound, 


Poultry Farm. 


Twenty acres at 6l. per acre . £120 
Land-tax and poor-rates  .- -« 350 

Leaving a balance of, to defray all _ 
otherexpenses  .  « : 650 
£800 


Grass Farm. 
Two hundred acres at 3/. per acre 600 
Land-tax and poor-vates_ e 150 
Ground-keeper, mowing, hay-making, 
&c. ‘ : 9 : ° 50 


£800 
This account takes no notice of the dif- 
ference of the respective capitals which 
will be required for stocking them: 
Jarge and costly animals lying a long 
time upon the land, and small animals 
of little value, and quickly ready for 
market, evidently form a contrast to 
each other, which may very well be 
taken as being as five to one. Say 
then 15002. for the one, and 3002. for 
the other: this makes a difference of 601. 
in interest upon those sums; so that, if 
an hydro-poultry farmer were to pay 9. 
an acre. in consideration of every thing 
about him being fitted-up in the highest 
style of comfort for man and beast, and 
for future production also, he would 
then be but in just the situation now 
described: while the laudjord would be 
in the way of making the unprecedented 
interest of six per cent. for his money, 
on land security, and an improving pro- 
perty. Under such circumstances, shall 
We still continue to talk about the want 
of beneficial employment for the poor? 


Peel's Coffee-house; W. Doncaster. 
Nov. 29, 1819, 


P.S.—The inventor wishes to meet 
with a respectable party, who has a little 
property, a little sense, and a little enter- 
prise, combined together, to join him in 
this hydro-agricultural concern, applicable, 
w thout the shadow of rivalship, to sixty 
nulllons of acres in our home dominions, 
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enable the workmen to p 
quantity of labour with one 
the fatigue incident to the y 
mon spade. 
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For the Monthly Magazine, 


LONDON to HOLKHAM, YORK, EDjy. 
BURGH, and the HIGHLANDS of scot. 
LAND, tn July and August ig\9, by 
JOHN MIDDLETON, esq. the author of 
an AGRICULTURAL VIEW of MIDDLE 
SEX, and other works, 
[Continued from p. 387.] 
RAG. LEITH is an excellent quar. 
ry of the best grit-stone, where ove 
hundred men or more are at work, and 
they excavate toa depth of about 1% 
fect. Single-horse carts are the only 
ones in use, and they are passing the 
whole day in strings, with the stone of 
this quarry, through Edinburgh, to Leith, 
On the whole, upwards of 500 men are 
supposed to be employed in raising, car- 
rying, and building, with this stone, 
The middle beds of the rock are excel 
lent; the upper parts of the quarry are 
<ood stone, and the lower are used, but 
they are injured by strings of a black 
soot-like matter. This quarry is two 
miles on the road towards Queens-fery ; 
and, at the latter place, the scenery is 0! 
the most picturesque kind. It includes 
sea, islands, and basaltic rocks, as well 
as stone piers, passage and other boals, 
together with cultivated slopes, planta- 
tions, and houses. Pieturesque as th's 
place certainly is, it bears indelible 
marks of its rocks being the effect of a 
dreadful catastrophe. 
Close to Kinross is Loch Leves, ¢ 
fresh water, and considerable extelit, 
with lofty hills on its east anid soull- 
east sides. ; 
The road from Kinross to Perth is mest 
ly along an inelined plane, winding along 
Glenfife, with a rivulet on the - . 
an excellent road, and mountalns ant 
ing up on cach side toa considers 
height, and mostly planted; 00 
whole, forming a very beautiful ad 
which expands into a finely-culty — 
plain about halfa mile broad. ra 
is au excellent inn on the border “ f 
river Earn, a mile or two oo 
Perth ; where it is advisable to te 
horses, or take beds, 10 preferen 
Perth. 


° ° in of 
Perth jis situated in a five Pele 
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cuter-lelt land, of very considerable 
ateat. On the north side of the town, 
ic the racecourse, & fine green pasture, 
pordered by the river on one side, and 
vert respectable houses on the other. On 
die south side of the town, is much green- 
eward, with barracks and military spec- 
ycle; it also adjoins the navigable 
aver Tay; and, along its border, is a fine 
dady grove and promenade, half a mile 
in length, where fishermen are seen using 
their nets, according to the state of the 
‘ile: and, on the opposite side of the ri 
serare many neat villas and gardens. The 
whole place is surrounded by lofty hills, 
planted to the tops, in good taste. On 
the whole, the scenery forms an agrce- 
able panorama. 

3ist July— We were drove to a slate 
quarry, worked in Birnham-hill, the 
property of Sir George Stewart; this 
lace used to produce an annual rent 
af 7l. but that has lately been raised to 
210. to the same tenant. We next 
visited Dunkeld, ene of the seats of 
te Duke of Athol, where many of the 
scenes are most picturesque, uniting 
plains and hills with rocks and river, 
sirubbery trees and mountains. We 
were told, that an ancestor of the pre- 
seit Duke of Athol brought the first 
two plants of larch, in pots, from Italy 
to Scotland, in the year 1738, that is, 
eighty-one years ago; they stand in the 
lawn, near the residence of his Grace, 
and are now beautiful trees. Our guide 
said one of them measures about 312 
cubical feet, that is, nearly four feet of 
growth for every year of age. There is 
an oak near them, of about the same 
age, nearly equally large and beautiful. 
(ur guide observed, that the duke has 
planted about 12,000 Scotch acres, 
(15,000 English,) chicfly of mountain; 
the larches and spruce succeed to the 
beicht of 1836 feet above the tide. 

The next day we proceeded through 
ale country, well planted all the way, 
to Forfar, and thence to Brecchin, across 
4 poor soil, but little planted ; from 
necchin, through Lawrencekirk and 
Souchaven, to Aberdeen, forty miles. 
Near Breechin the soil is good, then 
bad through Stonehaven, and thence 
Wretched to the Vale of the Dee, a mile 
southof Aberdeen. We visited a Druid- 
ie monument, half a mile west of 
“toad, and had a distinct view of two 
utbers, about a fourth of a mile from 

ach other, on the tops of hills; and 
“e saw the remains of a camp, sup- 


posed to be Roman, also on the top of 
a hill, between the road and the sea. 
We passed over a bank, of considerable 
height, raised by manual labour, from 
the ground which surrounds it, and that 
is now become swampy peat ground, 
about half-way between Lawrencekirk 
and Stonehaven. Authors have said 
this district is the most northerly pos- 
sessed by the Romans. The peat is dag 
six or cight feet deep, and the pieces 
are cut horizontally. ‘These works ex- 
tend over a great extent of land, of a 
high elevation: and there are many 
instances of the peat earth being culti- 
vated, which are now bearing crops of 
oats, big, and ray-grass mixed with red 
clover. We observed a few plants of 
red clover of a gigantic size; and we 
noted, that white clover abounds on 
every soil and elevation. Tares (wild 
ones) were seen in the hedge-rows all 
the way from London to Aberdeen, and 
rather more frequently,as we procecdcd 
northward, 

Aberdeen is a large town: the ap- 
proach to it from the west is excellent 
and level, over a granite bridge, which 
crosses a valley, with one arch of 135 
feet span; there are several other arches, 
of less extent, over streets similar to, 
but less than, those in Edinburgh. In 
the market place of this town, (Aber- 
deen,) six or cight women were seated 
in a military linc, each of them having 
a basket containing sea-weed. I cn- 
quired for what purpose they were at 
the trouble of collecting it and exposing 
it there? One of them replied, “ For 
sale, sir; and folks eat it.” This in- 
creased our surprise; and that was 
augmented, on our seeing persons buy 
small portions of it, and walk along, 
eating it from their hands. This place 
has a spacious quay, succeeded by yards 
forlime, timber, and stone, as well as 
for the purpose of building small ships; 
on the whole, nearly a mile in length; 
and to these succeed a stone pier, 
lounger, and we thought not inferior, 
to that at Ramsgate. Here is alsoa 
very firm sandy beach, and nearly twenty 
bathing machines. ‘The bay here is 
little inferior to that at Weymouth. 
There are two squares of small houses 
close to the sea-beach, for the residence 
of about fifty fishermen’s families. These 
houses have no apertures ov the outside 
of the squares, and the winds have 
raised sea-sand against them nearly as 
high as the eaves of the buildings, on 
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thre skle towards the sea. These squares, 
and the dwelling sheds, for we cannot 
call them houses, of the Scotch poor, 
generally reminded us of such places 
amon the islanders of the Pacific 
Oecan. . 

Nhe country round Aberdeen is strew- 
ed over with blocks of granite, to the 
distance of many miles. We visited 
several granite quarries, of which there 
are a dozen or more, at various dis- 
tances, from two, to cight or ten, miles 
fiom the town; and there is no other 
stone. Every bill consists of it; and 
the stone is shipped for London, Sheer- 
ness, and other places. Liven Messrs. 
Jolie and Banks, of Surrey, who built 
Waterloo-bridge, as well as the mason’s 
work of Southwark-bridge, and are now 
engaged in vast works at Sheerness, 
have opened quarries here, in aid of the 
other means of their obtaining a supply, 
as well as to repress the price of stone. 
We conversed with two of the exporters 
of stone, and were given to understand, 
their prices are, for kirbstone, on the 
wharf, 8d. or on-board, 9. per foot, li- 
neal measure; flags, for foot-pavement, 
Gd. per foot, superficial ; squared pave- 
ment, nine inches deep, 6s. Gd. per ton; 
which includes the laborr to square 
ditto, 2s. 4d. We were told, that stone 


shipped at this port, has the peculiar 


privilege of being exempt from taxa- 
tion. The first field of big, (the coarse 
or four-rowed barley,) was reaped, near 
Aberdeen, on the 35d of August; but, in 
our opinion, it was insufliciently ripe. 
Their hay was not then secured other- 
wise than in pikes, 

We then posted through Inverary 
and Pitmachie to Huntley, where the 
Marquis of Ekuntley has a park, de- 
spoiled of its house, and neglected. It 
was market-day, and peat was the only 
thing on sale. Thence through Keith, 
to Fochabers, where the Duke of Gor- 
don as a splendid residence, with a 
park and extensive plantations, which 
shew that Scotch firs may be raised with 
entire success in this northern part of 
Scotland. But these plantations are 
supposed to be upon the red sand-stone, 
as the banks of the river Spey, at this 
place, discover that stratum to be pre- 
valent here. By continuing our route 
to Elgin, we found some interesting 
riins, as well as new dwelling houses, 
and splendid new public buildings, 
Whieh prove the place to be improving, 
Then to Porres, where a plain octagon 
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tower has lately been _. ot, 
high mount, to commemorate th on 
tories of Lord Nelson. In a tag 
near this town, is an ANCIeNt stone a 
lisk in one piece, with steps round 
like an old market-cross, Query on 
ther the market of this small ei ad 
at some former time extended to, and ig. 
cluded, the cross? And there alsy ate 
the remains of a castle, and many ap. 
cient arches, in ruins. Thence ty 
Nairn, where there is a clean respect. 
able inn, kept by Mr. Richenson, irom 
the county of Durham; and we also 
met with a gentecl family from Keut, 
resident here. We were SUrprised, oy 
seeing the prison dressed with a sqnaie 
tower and bells, surmounted wiih a 
handsome spire and weathereuck; while. 
on the opposite side of the street, stanis 
the church, plain as a Quaker’s meeting. 
house, or a farmer’s barn, and withogt 
bells. ‘Phe bells of the prison are rung, 
to give the inhabitants notice of going 
to church. From Nairn, we took pos- 
horses to Inverness, by way of Fort. 
George. That garrison we found per- 
fectly fortified, and in good repair; bat 
only twenty or thirty soldiers were there, 
and they paid us the compliment of pre- 
senting arms as we passed the gales, 
We then travelled through a long vil- 
lage of tbe huts of poor fishermen and 
turf-cuters. Many children were here 
bathing in the sea, and some elderly 
women were watching them, to prevent 
accidents. Thence over a barren heath, 
several miles; and, as we quitted that 
scene of wretchedness, we came to the 
ruins of a castle, said to have eccasiot- 
ally been a residence for one or more 
of the Stuarts kings of Scotland. This, 
though once a royal palace, is now neg- 
lected, and its walled gardens, orebards, 
aid land, on the borders of a fine sall- 
water loch, are now occupied by an 
ordinary farmer, whose axe has beguu 
the work of destroying the stately ave 
nues of large ash-trees, From near this 
place we were shown C ulloden-fell, 
and the position of the opposing armes, 
under the Duke of Cumberland avd 
the Pretender, in 1745, Abouta mile 
from this field, we drove by Cullce 
deu-house. It stands pleasantly, at 
ing a fine view of sea, plais, ee 
mountains. We were here diverte 
by the unusual appearance of wd 
teen women, mounted upon, -< 
ployed in making, a stack ob 0%) 
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cocks by one horse and a rope to the 
ate of the stack, and pitching the hay 
jon the stack. ‘Thence we had two 
a three miles of pleasant drive, along 
ie border oF a large salt-water loch on 


dit, with planted hills on our left; 


id cultivated slopes were in view 
seross the loch, as we passed to Tnver- 
yess We had now posted one hundred 
yd ten miles from Aberdeen, over a 
niserable district, mostly of peat, co- 
vered with heath, and with dwelling- 
dds of the same materials, stuck up 
were and there for its distressed popt- 
tion. ‘These very poor inhabitants 
vein huts, not generally associated, but 
pore frequently single, or dispersed in 
every direction. ‘They are built with 
turf upon the heath, and contain one 
rum, with a dirt-floor; there usually 
isasmall fire of peat apon the centre 
of the floor, but no chimuey to carry off 
he smoke; that fills the whole room, 
aud escapes from it through a hole io 
tie roof, ‘These extremely poor people 
Lave no furniture, but a few of the most 
onlinary stools of the man’s own mak- 
ig, nor bedding of any kind; conse- 
quently, the man, as well as bis wile and 
cuildren, sleep upon the ground, ‘These 
dwelling-houses differ in no respect from 
very bad cattle-sheds otherwise than 
in having a fire, and they might serve 
indiflerentiy for the man or his cattle; 
hit he is not so rich as to have any. 
These miserable persons, though living 
upon waste-land of vast extent, can 
barlly be deemed the occupiers of any 
land; but, in order to obtain potatoes, 
they dig a hole in the ground (peat) 
lour or five feet square, and as many 
deep; in the bottom of this place they 
cultivate potatoes, and make as many 
wich pits as they please. We also 
lound genteel people raising potatoes in 
Sinilar pits, within their own enclosures, 
cluse to Inverness. ‘The poor people 
speak Gaelic, and do not know the va- 
l@ ofan English shilling, which we 
discovered by giving one to a woman of 
lity or more years old; this woman re- 
("ested an explanation of what it was, 
ail said, “it was the first she had ever 
seen.” On oceasions like this, our post- 
VS became interpreters between us 
dl the native inhabitants. 

Werness stands in a fine situation 
Ta considerable town, having a mo- 
“rately unlevel surface, with a river on 
vie side and the sca on another, aided 
+ Mountain-scenery. But, like other 


( 


Scutch luwns, it exposes the bad taste 


of its principal inhabitants, who have 
erected a goud steeple and spire over 
the town-prison. In this respect, the 
church, according to the custom of the 
Highlands, is entirely deficient, and the 
bells of the prison are rung for the inhi- 
bitants to assemble at church. The soil 
ronud this town abounds with rounded 
Stones, to 100 or 150 feet above the 
level of the present tides. L'rom the 
castle-hill of this town can be seen Ben- 
nevis towards the south, and ort 
George, as well as the Weaver Moun- 
tains, on the north; and upon these were 
patches of snow, even in the Lot weather 
of Aucust. 

We stayed at Inverness a few days, 
and visited the top of a mountain which 
some authors have mistaken for a vi- 
trified fort. A conical mountain, with 
ahigh rim round a concave top, of sixty 
or cighty feet diameter. ‘The area loose 
and spongy, but the rim scorched by 
fire, as the rim and area of every burn- 
ing mountain must necessarily be. Lava 
has flowed over this rim, aud extended 
down the sides of the mountain; which 
still is not covered so much by vegeta- 
tion and plantations, as to conceal the 
lava here and there all the way down 
the slope, from the top to the boite n, 
The whole is so obviously volcanic, as 
not easily to be mistaken. 

{The next communication of this Tonr, 
to appear March 1, will relate to the 
Caledonian Canal.] 

— 
Zo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

XPERIENCE has proved to the’ 
lovers of Botany and Gardening, 
how uncertain their expectations of suc- 
cess generally are, in raising plants from 
seeds collected in foreign climes. Dhave 
frequently expericuced this disappoint 
ment, though L bave felt assured, that 
those I possessed, had been selected and 
packed with every possible degree of 
care. [have now by me some which 
were collected, far in the interior of Van 
Dieman’s sland, in the winter of 1817, 
a part of which were sown last spring, 
but with very trifling success, only twa 
sorts having vegetated. The object, 
therefore, of my writing to you, is to 
request the favour of your scientific 
readers to oblige the public with any 
knowledge they may possess relative to 
the best mode of producing germination 

in exotic seeds, C, L. 
Stoke Newington ; 
Dec. 18, 1819. 
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Account of the Lire and Lanours of 
M. MONGE, the Frencn Matnema- 
TicraNn > by M. le Cuevacier Dupin, 
Memser of the Frencua Institute. 

MONGE, whose genius, so pro- 

e lific in new, curious, and use-~ 

ful, discoveries, enabled him, in a long 
course of laborious investigations, to 
perform the most important services 
to his country and the world, was born 
at Beaune, in the province of Bur- 
gundy, in the year 1746. At the age 
of 19, he had so much improved the 
stock of knowledge which he received at 
the school of the priests of the Oratory, at 

Lyons, that he was already approved of as 

a teacher of natural philosophy in the mi- 

litary school of Mezitres; and soon after- 

wards, the extraordinary effect was wit- 
nessed, of constituting him a professor. 

It was at Mez:dres that the energy of 
Monge’s intellect, that exquisite mecha- 
nism of mind, which can reduce a whole 
to the symmetry of parts, and, by a cor- 
responding sympathy, collect ingredi- 
ents into an aggregate, were gradually 
developed ; in this place Monge laid the 
foundation of his Descriptive Geometry ; 
and, after some further experience, exhi- 
bited his elementary work on Statics, 
remarkable for its lucid arrangement and 
simplicity, as well as for the variety of 
matter collected. 

Monge’s works had given so just a no- 
tion of his genius, so extensively fertile, 
that we have no cause to wonder at his 
Leing elected Minister of the Marine in 
1792. Fame had neither overlooked his 
character, as to the stock of information 
which his diligence had obtained, and 
the public-spirited motives which in- 
fluenced his conduct; he had then at- 
tained a high reputation, and was consi- 
dered asa fit subject for almost any situa. 
tion. He did not give a preference, 
however, to his public employment, but 
soon afterwards resigned it in favour of 
his philosophical pursuits, and the other 
objects of his-lucubrations, 

But now, lke lightning, earthquakes, 
storms, ensued those severe convulsions 
which, in the earlier years of the French 
Revolution, were to subvert and desolate 
all the science, philosophy, and literature, 





* This article is abstracted froma quarto 
volume of the Life of Monge, published by 
M. Dupin. 


that came within their sphere. There ; 
no instance cited of Monge’s setainies 
any personal injury in that reign of ter 
ror; but, justly considering his count 
pace oppressed state, from the uiinatue 
ral crusade of foreiyn forces and lnttivuers 
against her liberties, his character se 
sumed a different form; and we now see 
him distinguished by many diversities of 
occupation, in Communicating to the 
people the radiant illuminations of hig 
Invention, 

Monge discovered the extent of hig 
scientific erudition in a most extraordi. 
nary degree, while applying himself to 
the establishment of foundries of guns 
and powder-mills, and to the fabrication 
of saltpetre out of the bowels of the 
soil, Immense was his trouble, Very mae 
terial was the value of his labours in the 
estimation of all; but these were amply 
compensated by the satisfaction, im- 
provement, and credit, arising frum bis 
Suggestions and eminent services, 

It was then, likewise, that he put the 
world in possession of his celebrated book 
on the Fonte des Canons, or casting of 
cannon, which added greatly to the stock 
of intelligence then in France; and, for 
the instructions that he has given, ina 
condensed compass, is still worthy to be 
consulted by every person connected 
with the direction of military works. 

A turn for critical observation in 
Monge, led him to p'an a system of edu 
cation, that should combine a general 
course of natural phiosophy with the 
more practical studies of engineering,— 
the great component parts these, ef that 
prominent, that magorficent edifice, the 
Polytechnic School. In the execution 0! 
this project, uniting at once utility and 
beauty, Monge spared neither time nor 
exertions; exertions, unlimited with ree 
spect to number and quality, both by de- 
livering lectures and giving drawings 
with rules for the regulation of conducts 
of time, different kinds of study, dee. te 
In the further expansien of his _ 
he would write, scented with the el 
oil, (and that too for the printer,) pr" 

| ¥T shich he was esté 
ples, the validity of whic 
blishing all hours of the day. — 

The tendency of Monges —. 

was to ascertain truth, to promote 

| benefit of society, by institute 
genera f societ) seit 
in accordance with his own observa od 
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‘ag. As fellow-labuurers in his 
and theores. yg ongpee ea 
design's, aud especially in the establis 
pjent of the Polytechuic School, we dis- 
cwer names of uo tmwterior er 
Laplace, Berthollet, Fourcroy, Chaptal, 

j others. 
ce in his Essay, enters into the 
particulars of the construction of the 
Pylytechnic School, its foundation and 
progress, its Success with the executive, 
with the subsequent revolutions that 
vere so extremely hazardous to the capi- 
al and empire. M. Dupin, by a selec- 
con of circumstances Important and pe- 
culiar, depicts the operations which ob- 
tun in this instituuon, and predicts its 
quginenting influence upon the learning 
aid industry of the French character. 

We shall now quote a valuable paper, 
tit, for the sample which it exhi- 
hits of M. Dupin’s style and matter, and 
for illustrating that fund of knowledge 
which M. Monge possessed, being a pic- 
tureof the manner with which he unfolded 
hisideas to his pupils, we cannot abridge, 
and must therefore recommend the whole 
to public attention : 

“Monge was tall and robust; his large 
muscles, pervaded with a bold expression, 
vemed to indicate the powerful workings 
of a fervid mind : moral energies were de- 
picted in the strong features which stamp- 
edthe character Of his countenance. One 
curious trait in it was, its width and com- 
pression, which seemed impressed with 
tle impetuosity, vehemeuce, and spirit, 
dtalion. His eyes, large and vivid, spark- 
led under black eye-lids; a forehead, 
boldly prominent, with marked undala- 
lous, indicated a clear conception, a com- 
prehensive capacity. His towering look 
was not darkened by a mixture of turbu- 
«ace: he was habitually calm, and a prin- 
ciple of meditation was diffused over his 
whole aspect. 

“When speaking, he appeared in all his 
glory; then you would obtain more correct 
eas of dhat lofty genius which- often 
‘eeued buried in profound speculations ; 
leu a peculiar vivacity would impel you 
(© consider yourself in the presence of 
auotherman. Like the Ulysses of Homer, 
lie ‘eemed to occupy a greater space in 
— ot his auditors ; irresistible traits 
rom hiseyes. Feeling every sub- 
Jectas he ought to feel, this change seemed 
= effect of inspiration, so ardently did he 

——n as if present to his sense, those 
ty the fine phrensy of imagina- 
red odies forth in men of such genius and 
sa it the pious confidence of the 

“? patria, I ask, when will France, con- 
0s of her claims, be emulous to express 
“ grateful sentiments to the memory of 


her great men? A salutary anxlety to 
cherish in the living such a pleasing hope 
of immortal fame, is irreconcilable with 
that indifference which has inhumed in the 
Sepulchre of the vulgar the remaias of one 
of the brightest geniuses of France. It is 
evident, that such an inconsisteucy with 
the primordial affections that bear sway in 
our nature, degrades that honest ambition 
which is implanted in us, for many useful, 
many enlivening purposes, 

* Where is our Westminster Abbey, re- 
plete with national tributes to our Mil- 
tons, our Reynolds’s, our Newtons? Where, 
as at Florence, in the temple of St. Croix, 
do we find a well-arranged collection of 
striking memorials, successfully consulting 
the posthumous celebrity of our Alfieri, 
our Michael Angelo, and our Galileo? A 
Pantheon, the character and style of which 
agreeably correspond with its original des. 
tination, was profaned from its very inau. 
guration, in snch a manner as to discredit 
the country, by depositing in it the car. 
casses of bloody and ferocious men ; and, 
subsequently, of individuals remarkable 
for their attachment to a military despot! 
Associated with the character of a mauso- 
leum, was the Museum of French Monu- 
ments : but this, too, we contemplate with 
sentiments of regret, as even this asylum 
is now no more, 

“In the humble cemetery where our re- 
cent ingratitude has immured the remains 
of La Fontaine and Moliere, what an asso- 
ciation of ideas, awful and consolatory, 
would accompany the funeral ceremonials 
of a Monge actually present! 

*€ [magination may sketch a vast cortege 
of commandants, professors, pupils, &c. 
conse crating his memory with the unaf- 
fected effusions of a just homage, pouring 
the full current of eloquence, in the con- 
templation of such among them as have 
since sunk into the arms of death, the de- 
fence and cherished ornaments of their 
country !” 


Of such a Professor we cannot but 
speak in terms of extraordinary respect. 
The ardour of his genius, tempered with 
extreme moderation, must necessarily ex. 
cite a generous enthusiasm in his audi- 
tors. Considered as a common father 
by his pupils, their ideas ripened into 
sentiments and views congenial with his 
own. Many of those students, happy in 
the sensible effects of their tuition, as 
engineers, officers, magistrates, &c. have 
names now connected with the national 
character. Blended in adecided unani- 
mity, a thousand of Monge’s pupils, after 
his death, giving an unaffected interest 
to the language of tender feelings, nade 
an agreement to erect a monument to the 
meiory of their master. 
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Monge’s tour into Italy, after settling 
the studies of the Polytechnic School, 
procured him an additional leaf of laurel. 
IIe was deputed thither, with his friend 
Bertholiet, now a count and peer of 
France, to superintend the transportation 
of many fine prints, pictures, statues, 
&c. conceded by the treaty of Tolen- 
tino. 

Here M. Dupin takes occasion to fur- 
nish an extensive and important detail, 
that gives an history of all the scientific 
and mechanical proceedings adopted for 
such deportation. His observations on 
the modes of conservation and restora- 
tion which the commission resorted to, 
respecting these master-pieces, which af- 
terwards formed the Museum at the 
Louvre, are solid and useful, M. Dupin 
has treated of these subjects with more 
originality than any writer we have seen 
quoted,—a circumstance which we state 
for the consideration of the amateurs. 

A correct account appears, so far as it 
relates to fact, of the triumphal entrance 
of the [talian monuments into Paris; but 
the description is enlivened with expla- 
nations and embellishine: ts, that produce 
a spirited effect on the reader’s atiention, 
The secular bymn of Horace was recited 
on that occasion, 

About the ume when these monuments 
were entering Paris, Monge had set out 
from Ancona to join the expedition to 
Fyypt. It was a flattering circumstaace, 
that, by persons fully competent to 
judge, he was honoured with a commis- 
sion to become one of the founders of 
the French Institute in Egypt. To their 
fervent pursuits and enquiries,the world is 
indebted for that inestimable work, which 
so aptly characterizes their exertions, and 
which has been published at the expense 
of the French government. 

The author of the Essay has exhibited 
a synopsis of the scientific proceedings 
adopted by those eminent topographers, 
to ascertain all the known facts relative 
to the ancient monuments, and especially 
those of Thebes. 

We shall here quote the description 
given by M. Dupin of that illustrious 
city, 80 celebraied for the various views 
it affords of romantic beauties, checquer- 
ed with a display of magnificence, of 
architecture always spirited, laid down 
on a great scale, and implyimg a more 
than princely splendour, 

“My readers might form some judg- 
ment of the scenery which ancient Thebes 
displayed, were he to transport, in imagi- 


. [Jan, » 
nation, Paris, with the studied Variet} 
- landscape, its river, and cheerful, : 
tile valley, into the deserts of _. 
him conceive it encompassed with Sea 
chains of mountains, the one teeta. 
bristled with rock hollowed out ine 
micnse catacombs, and the other yy “a 
curvilinear ot a crescent, to crown the a. 
phitheatre of .a plain, whose verdure 
would furnish a contrast from strenyt) ; 
delicacy ; besides this, other forms, ty 
cating that the desert is not remote,—ti. 
locks of a gold-colonred shifting san 
serving as the great rampart of yesers:,, 
against an ocean of other sand. 

**'To support the hypothesis, conceive the 
Seine to be three times as wide and der 
as it is; let it arise in the UDEX plored 
scenery of some distant country: the 
survey, amidst rocks and deserts, expre. 
Sive of a savage majesty, one of the Esyp. 
tian monuments of the first order. Bayt 
the reader's invention must supply other 
particulars ; he must pull down all the 
houses that separate the Tuileries from 
the Louvre, and lay out tue Carousel into a 
regular pian of naves, courts, quadrangles, 
and sanctuaries. Let him connect ail 
these divisions by propytea, portices, pe. 
ristyses, whose numberless columns match, 
in expressions of richness and elegance— 
surpass, in the expression of power, magul- 
tude, and solidity, the isolated colnnin of 
the Place Vendime. Against tlie loftiest 
columns, conceive statues to have been 
formed, twice as large as that of the Ju 
piter of Olympias. 

“To procure a fit avenue to the Palace 
of the Giants, level the lawn of the Tuille- 
ries as far as the Etoile, and, for the trees 
that spread a cvol covering over the wai 
face of that fine alley, substitute as mary 
rams and colessal sphinxes, each of wiicl 
must be of one single block, and sculptured 
in the rock. 

‘'l'o furnish materials for these labours, 
to work with imperishable stone, make 
use of granite and porphyry shiliuiy 
combined. To form the Hippodrome, aud 
the fie!d of martial sports, double i width 
and quadruple in length the scite bag 
Champ de Mars, wall it round with : 
broad and lofty rampart, perforated eS : 
the hundred gates celebrated by wore 
Each of these, on days of solemn festivals 
were ready to pour forth a hundred ec 
ots of war ; when repairing, all the per 
of imperial state, to the triumpliat ge 
ments, scattered round the Circus wi 

. 
almost inexhaustible profusion. 
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ferent centnries have clothed them, to dis- 
tingnish the different periods of their con- 
yep let one of those awful, all 
nowerful earthquakes, which convulse the 
siobe, or let the hand of some new and 
jesolating Cambyses overthrow, on a sud- 
den, all the works of art, the temples, 
alaces, and triumphal trophies ; let it 
precipitate down to the earth the venera- 
he roofs, the sacred arches, &e.; and 
then, over all this heap of destruction, let 
the skeleton only of certain masterpieces of 
culpture and architecture so preserved, 
fragments of tae coping and body, in por- 
tions of those immense walls covered with 
sacred characters, with the busts of ma- 
iestic statues, and the lofty spires of 
obelisks ; let some vast parts of these re- 
main untouched, to consign to the re- 
motest posterity what Thebes was in its 
ensemble, what were the beauty, richness, 
majesty, of a city, cherished by kings, and 
consecrated to the god3,—still we should 
have but a bare and faint idea of the 
efects arising from the panorama which 
the ruins of ‘Thebes would exhibit!” 


Amidst all the military bustle, all the 
evils that Egypt and the French army 
were suffering from the effects of war, 
the unabated vigour of Monge’s mind 
discovered the cause of a most striking 
phenomenon,—the merage, which pre- 
sents, even amidst the deserts of Africa, 
appearances like fountains and green 
pastures, with every kind of veyeta- 
tion; appearances too apt to seduce the 
unfortunate traveller panting for fresh 
water, shade, and shelter. 

Monge returned to France with Na- 
poleon, who, when First Consul, created 
him successively a Senator and Count of 
Pelusia in Egypt. 

When Napoleon abdicated, Monge 
was in disgrace with the new govern- 
ment, which expelled him from the 
French Institute, in diametrical opposi- 
tonto an express ordonnance, enacting 
that every member of the ancient Acade- 
my of Sciences should be of right a 
member of the newly-regulated In- 
Stitute, 

Monge was already seventy years of 
age; struck bysuch an unmerited outrage, 
with feelings and principles like his, 
he could not bear the change without 
‘motion, His noble understanding, his 
"igorous and benevolent spirit, sunk into 
te gloom of mental depression, with 
nothing now left of his vast capacity but 
*hame in the world, the drooping sounds 


Moytuty Mac. No. 334. 


of a renown scattered wide over seas and 
lands, &c. Such glaring absurdities 
party most assuredly created, but without 
detracting from his solid and undeniable 
merits, either as a gentleman, a philoso. 
pher, a scholar, or a man, 

Let me here add a very interesting cir 
cumstance, that occurred at his decease, 
All the young students of the Polytechnic, 
not having been permitted to assist at 
their master’s funeral, repaired the next 
morning at break of day to the place of 
Sepulture; and that part of the fosse 
which concealed bis remains being point- 
ed out by the conservator, kneeling 
around, they planted an oak branch, sur- 
mounted with a crown of laurel, on the 
spot! 

In the second part of his Essay, M. 
Dupin gives a very impressive view of 
the whole combination of the writings 


-which ensure to Monge clear and satis- 


factory pretensions to a niche in the 
temple of Fame. 

In addition tv this scientific analysis, 
M. Dupin, in a book published by him, 
entitled Developemens de Geometrie, has 
digested a series of memoirs, to complete 
a number of researches begun by his 
master and friend. M. Dupin’s learning 
appears to be extensive, his reading 
deep, his acquired talents respectable ; 
and, as he will, doubtless, be deemed 
well qualified to disclose the merits of 
Monge, we trust his work will obtain the 


patronage which no reader will deny that . 


it deserves. 

M. Dupin is better known to the Eng- 
lish reader, by the descriptive account 
which he has published of his Journey 
through the three kingdoms, for the pur- 
pose of recording objects worthy of atten- 
tion in the various public works, with ob- 
servations on the habits and genius of 
English engineering; his accounts of 
which objects appeared in France in an 
octavo volume, which has been trans- 
lated and printed in the Journal of Voy- 
ages and Travels. He now meditates a 
greater work on the same subject, in six 
volumes quarto, accompanied by three 
atlases. It will develope the entire mie 
litary, naval, and civil engineering sys- 
tems practised by the British government 
and people; and will expand into valu- 
able details that interesting volume which 
is already before the world, and which 
the author considers only as a prelimi- 
nary sketch, 
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ORIGINAL REMAINS OF EMINENT PERSoys 


—— 


LETTERS OF BAYLE. 


{Mr. Watson, to whom our readers and 
the public are indebted for several inva- 
luable reliques, being also in possession 
of numerous letters of the great BAYLE, 
in his own hand-writing, has favoured us 
with the loan of several; and we hasten 
to lay copies of those rarities, accom- 
panied by correct translations, before 
our readers. A short fac-simile of the 
original will also interest the curious. 


(et vhd roif-Grnam qu 
a ete gorse ne efi um 
GarlarniSmeron ne pore 
por ainfronton francesS. 


C'est pour le plus ieune. 
7 Mars, 1675. 
E uous ai promis M. T. C. F. de re- 
pondre de point en point a toutes 
uos lettres. Voicy de la maniere que ie 
ueux m’y prendre, c’est que ie m’en uas 
les relire, et & mesure que ie verrai quel- 
que chose sur laquelle il sera a propos de 
m/’arreter, i’en ferai un des articles de 
cette lettre, Commenceons par uotre 
paquet du dernier Juin 1674, 

Cette longue tirade des eloges que le 
chirurgien fit de moj represente merueil- 
leusement le genie Gascon. Qu’il uous 
dit de Hableries! quelle exaggeration 
prodigieuse! Il n’y a presque pas un 
mot de uraj dans tout ce que uous in’ecri- 
uez qu'il etala si pompeusement sur 
mon chapitre, et il paroit bien que pour 
uous donner une grande idée de Ia liaison 
qu’il disoit auoir &t@ entre nous, et pour 
se faire dauantage caresser, il uous di- 
soit de moj tout ce qu'il iugeoit propre 
& uous chatoiiller Voreille. Cette hu- 
meur exaggerante est tres uicieuse, et les 
gens de notre pays, ie ueux dire ceux de 
Guyenne et du Languedoc sont fort de- 
criez pour cela, Tachez ou de ne la 
contracter pas, ou de uous en defaire 
incessamment si uous }’auez deia cons 
tracteé, comme il me semble !’auoir re- 
connu aux louanges que uous auez don- 
nées a nre chirurgien. Vous en avez 
trop dit asseurement, quoi qu’il soit tres 
habile en sa profession, 

L’etat que uous me donnez de notre 
belliqueuse Jeunesse etoit ce que ie sous 


haittois aussi passiounement de sayo; 
Quand uous auez parld dy , 
oe tue au siege de age de 
roils uoulu que uous euss; * ae 
Clermont pai Ce alee = 
Clermont, ne dit rien de eka que 
ayant quantite de familles de ce os 
diuerses prouinces de France; Clery. 
de Lodene en Languedoc, hanenn te 
lard en Dauphiné, Clermont Tonnerre 
en Bourgogne, Clermont Galerand: 
Clermont d’Amboise en d’autres lievs, 
Il me souvient que quand on faisoit i 
procez au Marquis de la Douze, les pe 
rens de sa defunte femme sollicitays 
contre luy, s’appelloient Clermont, (¢. 
luy dont uous auez entendu parler, et 
sans doutte le neueu de feu M, le Ma: 
quis de Rabat. Mandez moj ie uous 
prie quelque chose touchant cette maison 
de Clermont, et en quel etat elle est pre. 
sentement, Car si uous uoulez que ie 
uous parle franchement, nous ne deuons 
pas nous ecrire pour nous auertir seule 
ment les uns les autres de l’etat de notre 
santé. Les gens de lettres ne s’arretent 
pas la, ils s’entr’ecriuent pour apprendre 
les uns des autres ce qu’ils ne peuvent 
sauoir par eux memes; et comme les 
femmes galantes ne trouuent rien de plus 
ennuyant que ces soupireurs & gage qui 
ne les uiennent voir que pour leur dite 
seulement je uous aime; ainsi les gens 
d’etude s’ennuyent bien tot d’un con: 
merce de lettres od il n’y a que des cous 
limens. Je dis cecy pour uous preparer 
=~ & plusieurs questions que ie uous 
ferai dans la suitte, et ausquelles ie uous 
priera) de satisfaire par wos reponses. 
Nous y trouuerons notre conte uous ¢ 
moj; uous parce que cela uous donner 
occasion de uous informer de plusieurs 
choses & quoi uous n’auriez peut etre )* 
mais songé; et moi parce que wous me 
ferer sauoir ce dequoi je soubaitter 
d’etre jnstruit. - 
Dans |’enumera on de la parente 14! 
trouvé a dire une demoiselle qui etolt ! 
y a six ans pour auoir bien desauanture 
Vous ne m’avez pourtant rien dit sur so! 
suiet, Suppléez y quand uous m ecrire: 
C’est de la femme de M. de Montes... 
que ie parle. L’oncle nouueliste av’. 
peut etre dequoi satisfaire sa — 
ie pouuois parler auec lui comme au of 
fois, car comme je suis nouueliste 410 “ 
outrance, j’ay fait quelque prowsi®® 
A tout le moins un mois durant, Jé a 
rois me passer des redites. hae le 
noissez un homme qui s’epulsoit 


debut, et qui ne faisoit que a 
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lecon, & tout autant de gens qui luy de- 
mandoient ce qu il y auoit de nouueau. 
Quand uous m auez parlé des milices de 
\. ’Eueque de R.... Je me suis sou- 
yenu d’auoir leu dans la Gazette quelq. 
chyse touchant les milices de |"Eueque 
du Puy en Vellaj. Cela me fait uous 
demander quel pouuoir et quelle direc- 
sion ont les Eueques sur les milices, 
Vous uous informerez un peu, pourquoi 
c'est que les milices marchent au nom 
Jes Euéques, et uous mecrirez ce que 
un uo en aura dit. 

Le denombrement des liures que uous 
quer ou ef propre ou par emprunt, et de 
ceuk que ous 115€z replement; ne peut 
ql ne m’ait eté fort agreable. Car ce 
sont tous bons liures chacun en son genre, 
Celuy des images des Dieux n’est il pas 
de Vincent Cartary? de grace aprenez 
bien comme on representoit chaque diul- 
nié, Ne uous contentez pas de sauoir 
yar exemple que Neptune portoit un tri- 
dent, Sachez de plus comment etuit fait 
sn chariut, et par quelle sorte d’ani- 
maux il etoit tiré, Et ainsi des autres 
Dieux, J’aiconnu des gens qui auoient 
bien leu et qui ne sauolent pas recon. 
noitre la statue de Mercure, parmi plu- 
leurs autres, C’est qu’ils n’auoient pas 
pris garde que ce Dieu auoit des ailes 
aux talons et ala tete, et qu’il portoit un 
baton od etoient 2 serpens entortillés, 
dont les tetes etoient separées & |’extre- 
mité du baton, On appelloit cela son 
caducéey Le Pantheum Mythicum de- 
crit assez Joliment l’equippage de chaque 
Dieu. Prenez y bien garde en le lisant. 
Pour ces methodes dont uous auez ouy 
parler, par Jesquelles on apprend 4, ou 
5+ sciences ou langues a la fois, uous ne 
deuez pas fort uous en mettre en peine, 
Je compare tous ces methodistes a ces 
politiques jmaginatifs, qui renuersent 
dans leur cabinet tous les etats du monde 
pour fonder une monarchie uniuerselle, 
ét qui trouuent cent expediens pour con- 
(uerir tout & la fois les royaumes et les 
republiques uoisines, Ces inuenteurs de 
methodes sont ou des Charlatans qui 
veulent attirer beaucoup d’ecoliers par 
dé magnifiques promesses affichées a 
‘ous les coins des rues; ou bien ce sont 
des Esprits extraordinaires qui decou- 
vrent a fonds V’aftinité et le rapport que 
ies sciences ont entre elles, et les sentiers 
s plus courts qui nous y peuuent con- 
duire; mais ils ne se souuiennent plus de 
eurenfance, Ils s’imaginent que les en- 
lang Walgré leur stupidié et leurs tene- 
bres verront clair dans ce grand jour ot 
's sont paruenus apres tant de deilles et 
‘amt de travaux, En un mot ces ine- 
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thodes ne ualent rien que pour des gens 
d’un iugement fait, de grande memoire, 
et de grande penetration, Et encore est 
il besoin qu’un habile homme les manie 
pour les allonger ou les raccourcir selon 
le different genie de ceux pour qui on les 
employe. Ainsi ce west pas ce que ie 
regrette, que de n’auvir pas etudié sur le 
plan de ces methodistes. Je regrette le 
tems que i’ay perdu & semer des poids et 
des féves, & chasser des cailles, et a 
hater des uignerons. Je regrette meme 
le tems que i’ay employé a etudier six ou 
7. heures de suitte, parce que ie n’ob- 
seruois aucun ordre, que j’allois par tout 
o mon caprice me portoit, que personne 
n’appliquoit mon esprit ace qu'il falloit 
& cet age la, enfin parce que i’etudiois 
par anticipations c’est & dire que ie lais« 
sols ce qui etoit propre au tems present, 
pour sauter & ce qui me deuoit un jour 
etre propre. C’est lace que ie regrette 
et pourueu que uous euitiez ces dange- 
reux ecueils, vous aurez dequoi etre cone 
tent. Au reste je ueux bien uous auer~ 
tir que quand je uous parle des liures ou 
que i’ay leus, ou que j’entens dire etre 
nouueaux, ie ne uous conseille pas par 1a 
ou dé les lire ou de les acheter. Je uous 
en parle sans aucun egard & leur bonté 
ou & l’utilité qu’on en peut tirer, et ce 
qui me determine & vous en faire mention 
est uniquement qu’ils sont nouueaux, ou 
que ie les ai leus, ou que i’en ay oui 
parler. 

Ce qui suit dans uotre lettre touchant 
les excellens ouuriers de uotre colloque, 
les conferences et les diuertissemens du 
imagdaail, &c. m’obligent a uous feliciter 
de ce que uous aves rencontré & uotre 
auenement au monde, une si favorable 
disposition, Profites en bien, Ce ga- 
lant homme & qui j’ay ecrit et que je 
souhaittois il y a long tems qui me foure 
nit des memoires pour repondre aus 2. 
lettres de critique, est digne de luy faire 
bien votre cour, afin que uous preniez ce 
tour aisé et poly sans laquel la science 
n’est qu’un diamant brute, Le uers Gas- 
con de son Esprit Serounez q. uous auez 
inseré dans uotre lettre, ma remis entiere- 
ment son caractere, Car il est tellement 
de luy que ie ’aurois reconnu pour sien, 
quand bien uous ne me l’auriez pas dit. 
Je croi que cecy joint a ma precedente 
sera une reponse complette & uotre lettre 
du 30. Juin, 

J’ay remarqué que uous innouez beau- 
coup dans Vortografe, Vous ne mettez 
par exemple aucunne r. aux infinitifs. 
C’est une singularité qu’on pardonne aus 
femmes, mais les savans ne s’en servent 
pas. Ils attendent que Pusage ait reglé 
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peu a peu fe retranchement des lettres 
guperflues, I] est probable que 1’ecri- 
cure s’approchera de la prononciation 
plus qu'elle n’a fait jusques icy; mais 
cfest une imagination mal fondee de 
croire qu’on puisse jamais ¢crire comme 
J’on prononce, et ceux qui en ont fait la 
tentative se sont fait sitller. Voyez un 
peu comme les Romans les plus nouveaux 
obseruent |’ortografe ancienne a la re- 
serue de quelques mots. Il faut faire 
comme ces autheurs la. En lisant la 
lettre i Cadaichou ie me suis etonné que 
sans auoir iamais ueu aucune Carte de 
geografie, ie ne me sois pas mepris plus 
de fois, Cet endroit, Priam qui a eu 
gouuerné, est un harbarisine, on ne parle 
pas ainsi en bon Francois. A Dieu M, 
C. F. iusques & ce que ie passe a ure 
seconde lettre. Le 7 Mars, 1675. 
i eee 
[ TRANSLATION. ] 
My very dear Brother, 

I have promised to reply punctually 
to all your letters, and let me shew you 
how I shall be as good as my word, I 
intend to read them over again, and 
wherever I find any thing that commands 
sny attention, I shall make that article 
one of the subjects of my letter. I shall 


begin with your packet of June Jast, 
1674. 
That long tirade of eulogies which the 


surgeon has honoured me with, savours 
marvellously of gasconade. What a 
congeries of romancing! What a mass 
of exaggeration! Scarcely is there a 
word of truth in all that he lavished so 
pompously on me, and which you ac- 
quaint me with, It is quite clear that, 
in order to impress you with a lofty idea 
of the connexion which, according to 
him, subsisted between us, and, to get 
himself more caressed, he has reported 
me to you with every circumstance that 
he thought could tickle your ear. This 
humour for exaggeration is very repre- 
hensible ; and the people of our country, 
those I mean of Guienne and Langue- 
doc, are very much blamed forit. Ene 
deavour not to contract it; or, if you have 
already, get rid of it at once, as I think 
I can trace a sample of it in the praises 
you heap on our surgeon. You have 
said toc much, I can assure you, though 
I acknowledge him to be very skilful in 
his profession. 

The representation you give me of the 
martial ardour of your youthful noblesse 
was what I was eager to be informed of, 
When you tell me of the Baron de Cler- 
mont, killed at the siege of Maestricht, I 
should have been glad to learn who this 
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Clermont was, Forinth 
mont there is nothing partido 
on, as there are a number of st 
bearing the name in different sestia 
of France. There is a Clermont 
Loaeve in Languedoc, a Clermont T 
lard in Dauphine, a Clermont Tonner: 
in Burgundy, a Clermont Galerang af 
Clermont d’Amboise, in other places. | 
remember, when the Marquis delaDeyze 
was on his trial, the relations of his de. 
ceased lady, that were inthe suit against 
him, were called Clermont. The (‘e,. 
mont to whom you allude, is, no douty 
nephew to the late M. the Marquis of 
Rabat. Send me some notice, I beseech 
you, respecting that house of Clermont, 
with the situation and circumstances of 
the family, For, if you will let me te 
you frankly, we ought not to interchanve 
letters merely to report tidings of each 
other’s health. Men of letters are not 
satisfied with this; they make it their 
alm to instruct one another in what each 
party cannot be supposed to know him. 
self. As your fine ladies are soon dis 
gusted with those mercenary gallants who 
only visit them to repeat £ I love you, so 
studious characters sicken of an episto- 
lary correspondence that contains no. 
thing but compliments. I inculcate this, 
to prepare you for several questions that [ 
shall have to propose, and which I wish 
you to answer. In this we shall equally 
find our account :—you, as it will present 
you with an opportunity of acquiring in- 
formation on different matters which 
you have not as yet turned your thoughts 
to; and I, as I shall gratify my curiosity 
in attending to the notices you impart. 
In the enumeration of kindred, {have 
had to find fault with a young lady that 
was notified, six years ago, for many ol 
her adventures. You have sent me no 
intelligence respecting her ; this do, when 
you write next, I allude to the wie 
of M.Montag* *, The newsmonger Uncle 
would have perhaps wherewith (0 satis' 
his curiosity, if I could converse with 
him as formerly; for, as T am an extrara- 
I have laid in 4 stock 
gant newsmonger, i ha r 
that will last for a month at least. [cov 
do without repetitions, You are “dl 
quainted with a man who was exhae® 
at the first discharge, and who could rs 
tell the same thing over again to all that 
asked him for news. — 
When you tell me of the mili 
the Bishop of R * #® *, Icall comin’ ™ 
having read in the Gazette eee - 
respecting the militia of the Bis an 
Puy en Vellai, This makes me#* - 
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ver the militia, Pray let me know 
aby itis that the militia march in the 
name of the bishops, and do your best to 
obtain the requisite information. 

The list of books that you have, either 
of your own OF borrowed, and of those 
that you constantly read, is to me very 
acceptable ; for they are all very good 
books in their several kinds. That re- 
lating to the images of the gods ; is it not 
by Vincent Cartary? Mark well, I be- 
ech you, how each divinity is repre- 
sented. For instance, don’t be content 
with knowing that Neptane bore a tri- 
dent; see what his chariot was made of, 
its form, and the creatures by which it 
was drawn. 

I have known people that read a great 
deal, and yet would not know how to 
distinguish the statue of Mercury among 
anumber of others. In fact, they had 
not observed that Mercury has wings on 
his heels and head, and carries in his 
hand a wand, round which two serpents 
are twisted, with heads separate at the 
end of the wand, They call this his 
caduceus. The Pantheum Mythicum de- 
scribes agreeably enough the equipage 
of each deity. Take notice of this in 
the course of your reading. As to those 
methods which you have heard menti- 
oned, by which four or five sciences ma 
be learned at a time, you should not 
trouble yourself much about them, I 
compare all these methods to those spe- 
culative politicians that overturn in their 
cabinets, all the states in the world, to 
found a universal monarchy, and who 
iid a hundred expedients to conquer in 
ttrice the neighbouring kingdoms and 
republics, 

These inventors. of methods are either 
empirics that wish to get a number of 
‘cholars, hy splendid promises placarded 
ii the corner of the streets, or else sin- 
gular Wits that penetrate to the depth of 
‘clences, to discover their mutual affi- 
nity, and the shortest paths that lead 
(0 them; but they have no distinct re- 
collection of their own infancy. They 
ancy that children, notwithstanding their 
Native ignorance and dark conceptions, 
must see clear in the great light which 
they have diffused, after so many lucu- 
‘ations and learned labours. Ina word, 
these methods are of little use, except 
T persons of a ripe judgment and en- 
— with great strength of memory 
. Penetration: and besides, it re- 
— aman of abilities to direct them, 
7 ne or contract them, according 
: € different capacity of those for 

m they are intended. Thus J do not 


have O 


regret my not having studied on the plan 
of these methodists. I regret the time 
I have lost in sowing peas and beans, in 
hunting quails, and in forwarding vines, I 
also regret the time I have lost in study- 
ing six or seven hours together ; because 
I observed no order, but followed where 
ever my caprice led me,—no one giving 
such a direction to my understanding as 
was requisite at that age: in a word, be- 
cause I studied with anticipation, that is 
to say, I relinquished what was proper at 
the time present, to dance after that 
which would be proper at some future 
day. This is what I regret; and, provided 
you shun those dangerous shoals, you 
will have matter of contentment, 

And further, I wish you to observe, 
that when I make mention of books 
either that I have read, or that are re- 
ported to me to be new, I do not mean 
by that to advise you either to read or 
purchase them. [I notice them, but with- 
out any respect to their goodness or the 
utility they may conduce to; and my 
only motive is merely to announce that 
I have read them, or have heard them 
spoken of, or that they are new, 

What follows in your letter respecting 
the excellent workmen of your collogue, 
the conferences and the divertisements 
of the Magdazil, &c. oblige me to con- 
gratulate you on your having encountered 
so favourable a disposition on your in- 
troduction to the world. Make the best 
use of it. The gentleman to whom I 
have written is a very clever man, and 
I have been long anxious that he would 
furnish me with memoirs to reply to the 
two letters of criticism; it is well worth 
your while to pay your court to him, that 
you may acquire that easy, polite turn, 
without which, science is only a diamond 
in the rough. The gasconading verse 
of his * * ®, that you have inserted 
in your letter, has set me clearly to rights 
as to his character. For it 1s so truly 
his, that I should have known it, even if 
you had not noticed it. I conceive that 
this, coupled with my former letter, will 
be a complete answer to your letter of 
June 30. 

I have observed not a little of inno. 
vation in your orthography; for example, 
you do not make use of the letter rin 
infinitives. This singularity may be al- 
lowed to women, but the learned avoid 
it. They wait till use has gradually sanc- 
tioned the retrenching of superfluous 
letters. It is probable that writing will 
draw nearer to pronunciation than here. 
tofore ; but it is an ill-founded supposition 
to imagine, that writing will ever be 
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strictly conformable to the pronuncia- 
tion, and all who have made the attempt 
have been ridiculed for their pains, Take 
notice of the latest Roman writers, how 
they adhere to the ancient orthography, 
with the exception of a few words. We 
must imitate those authors. 

In writing the letter to Cadaichou, it 


Cornucopia. 


| [Jan, | 

astonishes me, that without hav; 
chart of geography betore me, I hee 
made many more mistakes, That a 
sage ‘ Priam qui acu Souverné, is a ban 
barism incompatible with good “vhewg 


Adieu, my dear brother, till | 
a second letter. : Proceed to 


March 7, 1675, 








~ CORNUCOPIA. 


— 


GIARDINI. 

ELICE GIARDINI, born at Turin in 
1716, applied to music under a 

pupil of Corelli, and became so skilful 
a player on the violin, that, at seventeen 
years of age, he was invited to form one 
of the king’s orchestra at Naples. He 
became a composer, set to music “ AZneas 
and Lavinia,” and was invited to England 
in 1744. Here he produced the lasting- 
ly popular opera entitled “ Love in a 
Village.” In 1748 he returned to the 
Continent, but came to England once 
more in 1756, farmed the opera-house 


stockings, their tops being cut off to pre. 
vent their being discovered, and upon 
them a pair of old green yarn stockinss 
all worn and darned at the knees, with 
their feet cut off ; his shoes were oli, ai 
slashed for the ease of his feet, and {y\i 
of gravel; he had an old coarse shirt, 
patched both at the neck and hands; be 
had no gloves, but a long thorn stick, 
not very strong, but crooked three o 
four several ways, in his hand; bis hair 
cut short up to his ears, and hands eo 
loured ; his Majesty refusing to have any 
gloves, when Lather Huddlestone offer. 


- : 
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in’ partnership with Mengotti, lost the 
savings of an industrious life, and once 
more 
“‘ With flying fingers touch’d the lyre,” 

at private concerts. Sir William Ha- 
milton showed him patronage, and took 
him to Naples in 1784. His celebrity 
outlasted his skill as a performer, which 
age hadsimpaired: he was invited late 
in life to Petersburg, where he died in 
1796, of an erysipelatous disease in the 
leg. Giardini usually played on a vio- 
lin which had belonged to Corelli; he 


ed him some; as also to change his 
stick.” 
MYSTERIOUS SOUNDS IN GRANITE ROCKS. 
M. Humboldt was informed by most 
credible witnesses, that subterraneous 
sounds, like those of an organ, are heard 
towards sunrise, by those who sleep upou 
the granite rocks on the banks of th 
Oroonoko. He supposes them to ans 
from the difference of temperature be. 
tween the external air and the air in 
the narrow and deep crevices of the 
shelves of rocks. During the day, thes 
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was too apt to introduce variations of 
his own during his performance. He 
left some manuscript music, which Tes- 
tori edited. 

GLASS. 

The art of making glass was imported 
from France in 674, for the use of mo- 
nasteries. Glass windows in private 
houses were rare in the twelfth century, 
and held to be a great luxury. 

KING CHARLES. 

The following is a description of the 
dress worn by King Charles, when he 
escaped his pursuers by hiding jn the 
oak : it is extracted from a note to his 
own Narrative.—“ He wore a very greasy 
old grey stecple-crowned hat, with the 
brims turned up, without lining or hat- 
band; a green cloth coat, threadbare, 
even to the threads being worn white ; 
and breeches of the same, with long 
knees down to the garter, with a leathern 
doublet; a pair of white flannel stock- 


ings, which the king said) were his boot- 


swe shall probably hear t 
stitution applauded as Mos 


crevices are heated to 48° or 50% The 
temperature of their surface was often 
39°, when that of the air was only 2°. 
Now, as this difference of temperature 
will be a maximum about sunrise, the 
current of air issuing from the crevices 
will produce sounds which may be me 
dified by its impulse against the “—. 
films of mica that may project into 
crevices. Messrs. Jomard, Jollois, 
Devilliers heard, at sunrise, 1n a _ 
ment of granite, placed at the —_* 
the spot on which the palace of er 
stands, a noise resembling that 0 : 
string breaking. Here then js a “ 
planation of the tones of the statue 
Memnon. _— 
POLITICAL SERENITY» 
Republics formerly prided —_ 
on their tranquillity ; that of Vem 
sumed the title of Most Serene: 


alarmists. 
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«Do to others, as y@ would they should 
do to you.” 

some of the clergy are preparing to 
ablish defences of Christianity. How 
woukl they like to he dragged hefore 
courts of justice, found guilty of uttering 
sta cheap price apologies for their pe- 
nliar opinions, and sentenced for this 
exertion of a plous zcal to long impri- 
qgment, or to a loss of half their pro- 
erty? Yet what else do they inflict on 
Vir, Carlile for a similar spirit of reli- 
riots proselytism. 

CHATTERTON'S ARTICLES OF BELIEF. 


Lither the poct’s friend, Mr. George 
Catcott, did net communicate tlie fol- 
lowing, or his editors, Messrs. Southey 
and Cottle, thought it proper to suppress, 
probably in tenderness to his memory, 
«) interesting a specimen of vigorous 
thought in a youth of only seventeen 
sears. I met with it lately in a volume 
of Mr. Catcott’s collections of “ Rowley’s 
Poems,” “ Miscellanies in Prose and 
Verse, by T. C.” articles of the Monthly 
Review for 1777, &c. &c. bound up 
wih many manuscript. pages in Mr. 
Catcott’s own hand-writing. If the 
fourth article be deemed the least defen- 
sible, may it not be attributed tu a com- 
parison of the examples of practice 
which, in the view of so quick-sighted a 
critic, the pulpit and the stage in his 
time presented? I well knew onc, who 
had been a dissenting clergyman of no 
mean attainments, that visited gin- shops 
before the ordinary breakfast-hour; and 
have heard of a curate of the Established 
church, who, on being assailed too fami- 
liarly by two women of the town during 
his performance of the funeral-service, 
hastily divested himself of his surplice 
fo give them a kicking. The religious 
World should look more to practice, and 
less to mere opinion, the ever-ready coin 
of hypocrisy, and most current where the 
understanding is most prostrated to the 
dogmas of human creeds. But lest I 
should be accused in my turn of dog- 
matizing, I proceed with my extract. 

“The underwritten articles were one 
‘y, IN 1769, brought me by Thomas 

atterton, 

_ “1, That God being incomprehensible, 
ls not required of us to know the mys- 
teres of the Trinity, &c. 

. “2. That it matters not whether a man 
sa Pagan, Turk, Jew, or Christian, if he 
= according to the religion he professes. 
lige ; That if a man leads a good moral 

)¢ 18 a Christian. 

2 4. That the stage is the best school of 
lorality, 


“3. That the church of Rome, (some 


tricks of priesteraft excepted.) i 
the true church, pted,) is certainty 


““N.B. The paper containing the above 
articles was signed thus : ‘ The articles of 
the belief of me,’ Tos. CHaTrERTON.” 

Mr, Catcott's M.S. p. 37, 8. J.E. 

PRINTING, 

Gillet published in 1765 a French 
poem, entitled LZ’ Imprimerie. 

He thus describes a compositor: 

Ses doigts semblent voler avec agilité, 

Ils fondent sur la lettre avec avidité ; 

Chaque coup est certain: sous leur conrse 
rapide 

Le metal disparoit, et le casse se vide. 

These are not very good lines; but 
they may serve to suggest a good topic, 
which the authors of every nation are 
bound in gratitude to illustrate. 

CHURCH AND FIRE BRIEFS, 

These ancient appeals to the chari- 
table and benevolent having of late years 
been much neglected, in consequence of 
a very general misunderstanding re- 
specting them, the following explana- 
tory statement may not prove uninter- 
esting to the public. Upon receipt of 
the letters-patent, which are issued by 
the lord-chancellor upon certificates 
from the quarter sessions, the undertaker 
provides 10,800 printed copies of church 
briefs, and 11,500 fire briefs, from the 
king’s printer, which copies are delivered, 
at the archdeacon’s visitations, by the 
undertaker’s agents to the churchwardens 
of the several parishes, &c. in England 
and apart of Wales; and, at the ensuing 
visitations, they are returned to the per- 
sons by whom issued, with the sums 
collected thereon. A general statement 
of each account is afterwards made up, 
with as little delay as possible, and in- 
formation of the sums collected is given 
to the trustees appointed in each brief 
to reccive and account for the collection, 
which. may be drawn for immediately. 
The fees, &c. payable upon each brief 
are generally as follows: Charges on 
a Church Brief. Fiat, 101. 5s. 6d.; pa- 
tent, 22/. 11s. 6d.; paper and printing, 
22/. 10s. Od.; stamping, 132. 10s. Od.; 
canvas, carriage, porterage, postage, 
and other small charges, 15/. 3s. Od. ; 
total, 84/. Os. 6d. Undertaker’s salary, 
agreed for at 5d. each brief returned, 
but charged only 4d. Within the city 
of London and weekly bills of mortality, 
double. Charges ona Fire Brief,—Viat, 
10/. 5s. 6d, ; patent, 222. 11s. 6d, ; paper 
and printing, 24/7. Os. Od.; stamping, 
141. 7s. 6d.; canvas, &c. 14/. 15s. Gd. 
total, 86/. Os.. Od. Undertaker’s salary, 
8d. each copy of brief returned: and 
within the city of London and the weekly 
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NOVELTIES OF FRENCH LITERATURE 


pe 


FSQUEROL, physician de /a 
MM. Salpetriere at Paris, has pub- 


-lished a pamphlet, describing the esta- 


bishments for lunatics in France, and 
the means of ameliorating their condition, 
This writer, who is highly distinguished 
in his medical capacity, expresses an 
honest indignation against the barbarous 
treatment almost universally exercised 
throughout the departments on the un- 
fortunate victims of insanity. His re- 
presentation depicts their condition as 
worse than that of criminals, or even of 
brute animals. Not only in France, but 
in England, and Germany, be has found 
them, he says, “lying on wet straw, in 
filthy infectious celis, without fresh air 
or water to quench their thirst, loaded 
with irons, driven about with blows and 
scourges, like so many wild beasts, &c.” 
all which he deplores with the more pun- 
gent concern, as there is not an indivi. 
dual of our species who can ensure exe 
emption from a similar fate. To ascer- 
tain how far the ameliorations introduced 
into the asylums at Paris had been copied 
in the provincial establishments, the 
doctor made it his business to inspect 
—— all the houses throughout the 
singdoum. The present publication is 
but the prodromus of a larger treatise 
which he has in contemplation, wherein 
he intends to detail the several observa- 
tions which he made at each house, hos- 
pital, prison, respectively: as also to in. 
stitute a comparison of the usages in 
France with those of other countries, and 
especially of England. In France alone, 
or, more strictly speaking, in Paris 
alone, the civilized world may survey 
an example of mere than two thou- 
sand lunatics of all ages, conditions, 
sexes, characters, superintended, con- 
trolled, and well done tu, without fetters, 
and without blows, The plan of erect- 
ing in France twenty especial hospitais, 
under the nameof asylums, with the plans 
and arrangements for carrying the same 
into effect, will fulfil all the conditions 
enlightened humanity can require. <A 
good man only, and such a philosophical 
physician as this author, could resolutely 
impose such a task on himself; and his 
studies and observations in the hospi- 
tal of La Salpetriere, give him advan- 
tages, 
— ie 

The third and Jase Part has lately ap- 
peared of L’ Histoire d’Astronomie Anci- 
enne, par M, Delambre, Perpetual Secre- 


. 


tary to the Royal Academ 
&c. Ancient astronomy j 
posed to have terminated 
of Alexandria, and modern Astronomy t 
have commenced with the era of Co; | 

Oner 
nicus. Thus the middle age of pe 
ence will comprise a Period of more thay 
a thousand years, M. Delambre des: 
ates from this, and commences his yea 
nology of the middle age in the nig) 
century, and terminates it at the ye 
1579. Rejecting all authorities ‘and 
dates uncertain or doubtful, he Computes 
his two extremes from the most ancien: 
of the writings left us by the Arabian 
astronomers, and the publication of 
ec on Astronomy by the geometer 

lete. 

The author first considers the astronm 
my of theArabs, and other Orientals: they 
that of the Europeans ; and lastly, the his 
tory of gnomonics, or the construction of 
solar dials. This history he brings down 
the end of the seventeenth century, Ai! 
the problems, either useful or of mere 
curiosity, that relate to dialling have 
been resolved Jong since, and the learne/ 
engage in it no farther than to simply 
some construction, or to connect with its 
theory certain practical directions omit 
ted by older authors. 

M. Delambre does not confine himseli 
to a simple recital of facts he produces; 
he states, illustrates, leaving his readers 
to decide on his proofs, without bein: 
obliged to recur to the authors whom be 
quotes. In a single tract, he combines 
all that erudition relative to the astro 
nomy of the middle age, and that ¢! 
the ancients, which future astronomers 
can have occasion for. His extensive and 
laburious researches have made the w#J 
plain and easy, ; 

The author differs from Bailly and 
others, as to the hiyh antiquity of the 
science as existing among the Chaldear, 
as no buoks or monuments have come 
down to us to verify the fact. 


y of Sciences, 
5 ReNerally sup. 
with the seh. 


If, like 
Livy, Tacitus, and De Thou, the ancien 
chroniclers have not always been “e 
disentangle fable from facts, some al “ 
ance may be given to M. Delambre 
this incredulity. ; Cary 
Somewhat of a more imposing + te 
mony may be alleged in — 0 v1 
science of the Egyptians. In ct 
acs of Esné, and of Dendera), 
figure of the heavens appears “ 
moved seven or eight signs from ¢ r 
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emblems that compose them cannot be 
mistaken as to their purport; and they 
were, no doubt, set up ander the direc- 
non of astronomers. The astronomical 
cops are there denoted by the same 
fvures as are retained in the modern 2- 
diacs; and the agricultural labours de- 
ignated under each sign, fix for those 
remare times the correspondence that ex. 
sted between the seasons of the year 
and the consteliations of the zodiac. No 
precise dates are to be found; but one 
thing may be aflirmed, that at one time 
the rural year commenced under the sivn 
of the Lion, or that of the Virgin, At 
that time, architecture and the arts of de- 
sign must have attained all that perfece 
ron which the genius of the inhabitants 
could infuse into them, S» high a state 
of civilization presupposes an aggregate 
of congenial knowledge and information, 

M. Delambre concedes the knowledge 
of astronomy to the Egyptian priests ; 
but it is to the Greeks that he allows and 
admits the most positive and the best es- 
tablished facts as tu the claim of an- 
tiquity. 

i 

Les Annals des Lagides, lately pub- 
lished at Paris, announces a fact, that the 
learned in general are not acquainted 
wih. The number of reigns of the 
Greek Evyptian kings, successors to Alex- 
ander the Great, has been generally 
fixed at ten; but proof is here adduced, 
that they amounted totwenty-one, This 
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work was crowned last year with the pare 
ticular sanction of the Royal Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, at the 
competition for prizes; and it bas been 
Justly recommended in various French 
periodical publications, as one of the most 
important that have appeared on ancient 
history for many years, 

It contains, in fact, the history of 
Feypt, under the Prolomies, from Alex- 
ander to Augustus; and, as those kings 
had ashare in almost all the great events 
that occurred either in Europe or Asia 
for about three centuries, a chronologi- 
cal synopsis of their history serves also to 
illustrate that of the princes or states 
that were their contemporaries. A num. 
ber of chronological tables are anucxed, 
With two cuts, or plates, of medals, The 
author is M. Ficeac, 

—=_ 

M.Tracecte has published an Abstract 
of the Annals of the Commerce of Abbe 
ville. Itis coliected from a number of histos 
rical monuments, arranged in chronulogi- 
cal order, from the year 1100 to the pre- 
sent tine. From this, we learn, that, in 
1340, out of 204 vessels employed by 
France, inthe naval combat of L‘Ecluse, 
there were only four Genoese, all the rest 
being from the coasts of Normandy and 
Picardy ; from Rouen seven, from Caen 
eighteen, and twelve from Abbeville, 
&c. These twelve carried 1677 men, 
and the other ships were in a like prue 
portion, 

SSR 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


——- 


ON THE NEW YEAR. 
‘| HAVE done,’ said old Time, and he 
look’d at his glass, 
“The year is closed up for ever! 
I have done, let Eternity open the pass, 
For never Pees 
Will mortals be wise, 
And my benefits prize: 
O! let my scythe rest on my wing !”” 
*Nay,’ Mercy replied, 
As for mortals she sighed, 
ou e’en art a mutable perishing king.’ 


He consciously frown’d on her beautiful face, 
She laughed it away with caressing, 
Aad onward he went thro’ the regions of space 
Possessing : 
This period he dated, 
A new year created, 
And Mercy retired to her rest ; 
The living admired, 
And the dying desired, — 
But the vicious were slain, and the virtuous 
were blest, 


Fancy flew after Mercy thro’ visions of light, 
: She sang to the timbrel she sounded ; 
‘loxtuty Mag. No. 334. 


O! what seraphs, adorn’d in their vestures of 
white, 
Abounded: 
She impearl’d her sweet strain 
In this halcyon reign ; 

Hope blush’d, and Joy breath’d it to Loves 
All Heav’n’s minstrels in rhyme 
Chanted anthems to Time, 

And Fancy sat down in the triumphs above, 

Islington. J. R. Prior. 
—<=__— 


TO MIRANDA, 
How fair and lovely, on her virgin leaf, 
Yon blushing rose, the queen of every 
flow’r, 
Breathes her sweet spirit on the summer 
hour, 
And seems to mourn her fair reign is so brief. 
Do thou, Miranda, spare her tender grief, 
And kindly pluck the beauty trom the 
bower: 
So cn thy breast, with sweet reviving power, 
She still may bloom, of every flower the chief. 


Blest be that hand! Ungathered she had died, 
Wasting her fragrance on the chilly night, 
3Y é 
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And unenjoy'd. So, pure and heavenly 
bright, 


Thy charms shall fade, and Love thee too 


deride, 
If thou thy beauty to Love’s hand deny, _ 
To grace his-breast,—sweet blooming ere it 

die. 

—__— 
STANZAS, 
On being requested to write a Poem on the 
Anniversary of a Friend’s Wedding-day. 
BY JOHN DILLON. 


* Mop the gloom of the night, 
Its shadows adorning ; 

As the first glance of light 
Gives sweet promise of morning 3 


On the mouldering walls, 

As the green holly swelling, 
Lives on tenantless halls, 

Decks a comfortless dwelling ; 


As the pilgrim in desert, 
Who fountains may find, 
Or catch, mid their stillness, 
The voice of mankind : 


So sweet, ’mid life’s wilds, are 
The echos of song; _ 

And such the brief blessings 
To verse that belong. 


But free as the air, 
And fresh as the river! 
Commanded, their sweetness 
Is vanish’d for ever. 


Their harps on the willows 
The captives suspended ; 

And the songs of their freedom 
Their slavery ended. 


And I have no wild-notes 
This theme to impart, 
But the unstudied wish 
And the prayer of the heart,— 


That peace may around thee 
Fall soft as spring-showers ; 
And fruitful as autumn 
Be in virtue thine hours. 
That joys like the day-light 
May gladden thy home, 
And the past be a foretaste 
Of blessings to come. 
i 
ODE ON SOUTH-AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE, 
Frown, tyrants, on your iron thrones, 
The fearless Muse your frown disdains, 
In every clime your power disowns, 
Nor dreads your dungeons, racks, or chains, 
Behold! behold ber daring flight ! 
She soars beyond your aching sight, 
Celestial power her course upbears ; 
She treads the golden courts above, 
The councils of the gods declares, 
And hurls the thunderbolts of Jove. 


Freedom, mysterious and divine ! 
To thee the Muse her homage pays 
Her choicest off’rings at thy Shrine, , 
Panting with holy transport lays ; 
Whene'er thou from the world hast ded 
Silent she hung her laurell’dhead, 


— i Jan. 1, 
With jo discern’d thy faintest gleam, 
Slow reaking through the Mists 0 ti 
Exulting hail’d the dazzling beams _ ™ 

Emerging from thy front sublime, 


Sweet Poesy, forbear to 
Those chiefs with th 
= ng of the hu 
o fight for conquest and r : 
Strike not for these thy heavenly ioe, 
Should these awake thy holy fires 
No, be their deeds, their names, alone 
In the dull page of hist’ry read, 
Or found upon the mouldering stone 
In the drear mansions of the dead, 


Me on thy sounding pinions bear, 

Let my full heart its raptures pour, 
Where Freedom’s shout now rends the air 

Along the vast Columbian shore. 
Benignant Power ! this bold request 
Springs from a free and virtuous breast, 
Ah ! fast away my senses ficet, 

My soul with purer ardor glows, 
Oh Andes! how I fix my feet 

Firm on thy everlasting snows. 


Stupendous Nature ! there no more 
Presumptuous man thy steps pursues, 
He hears the dire volcano roar, 
Th’ impending cliff with horror views, 
But far below her lavish hand, 
With richest gifts from every land, 
Profusely decks the smiling plain, 
Nor fruitless does her cares employ ; 
For Freedom bursts th’ oppressor’s chain, 
And bids him these rich gifts enjoy,* 


Th’ Iberian despot’s venal hosts, 
By rapine urg’d and ranc’rous hate, 
Tn vain assail these hallow’d coasts, 
Guarded by Freedom and by Fate, 
Where’er the tyrant’s banner flies 
Resound the animated cries 
Of patriot-bands, who haste away, 
Vig’rous th’ avenging sword to wield, 
*Gainst Europe’s sons, in dread array, 
More skilful in th’ embattled field. 


Th’ unequal conflict none decline, 

But dauntless hear the fierce alarms, 
They feel an energy divine, 

Revenge incites, or glory charms, 
Their bosoms heave with new delight, 
Eager they mingle in the fight. 

In pomp terrific, ruthless Death 

Drives furious thro’ the ranks of war; 
Whilst myriads, prodigal of breath, 

Tumultuous crowd his blazing car. 


Vict’ry, perverse, capricious power! 
Who reckless dost the palm bestows 
Seldom to thee a prosp’rous hour 
Do Liberty and Justice owe: 


grace 


y immortal crown, 
man race, 


Yet 





® The Spaniards prohibited the culture of 
various productions in South America “ 
which the soil and climate were well _ 
in order that the colonists might be ae 
necessity of procuring those productions it 
the mother-country. The cultivation © re 
vine and olive was ore ne edie 

i the highes 
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yet grateful here thy fane they raise, 
sod swell the pean with thy praise. 
Bilest land! But now the historic page 
Thy northern children’s fame records, 
Whom Vict'ry saved from hostile rage, 
And twined with wreaths their reeking 
swords. 


Descending from his native sky, 
Benign Philosophy appeared, 
His presence lighten’d every eye, 
His radiant presence all revered. 
The laws his sacred voice proclaim’d, 
The polity his wisdom fram’d, ; 
Where none exclusive right possest, 
Prove that omniscient Heaven design’d 
These younger sons of Freedom blest, 
Supremely blest o’er all mankind, 


There, too, the bleeding patriot’s toil 
Ye powers ethereal ever guard ! 
Nor let th’ usurper’s hand despoil 
Those patriots of their just reward. 
May peace their infant states mature : 
Should they the ills of war endure 
Then be their councils to the foe 
Impervious as their trackless woods ; 
And be their fierce vindictive blow 
Resistless as their swelling floods ! 


Ye forms august ! who pleased recline 
On these dread cliffs, whose smiles foretel, 
'Tis heaven-born Freedom’s fair design 
'Mid these stupendous scenes to dwell; 
Of Greece and Rome each mighty shade 
1 see, (whom Fame immortal made); 


Batavia’s patriot sons appear, 
Helvetia’s daring heroes rise, 

And Britain’s matchless chiefs are here, 
From whom I turn my streaming eyes, 


When midnight deep had veil’d the scene 
Once on Danmonium’s shore I stood, 

Whilst holy Silence sat serene 
On the broad bosom of the flood, 

To Contemplation, kindred power 

My soul had given the so'emn hour ; 

Sudden resplendent rays I saw 
The ocean’s utmost verge illume, 

And anxious watch’d, with pleasing awe, 
The light which broke the cheerless gloom. 


Onward majestically past 
Britain’s illustrious patriot-band, 
And oft a lingering look they cast 
Back on their verdant native land ; 
Where long a dubious war they held, 
At length a tyrant race expell'd. 
Her Genius show’d them Vict’ry’s crown, 
And suppliant beckon’d to remain ; 
They bent but one indignant frown, 
Then fled across th’ Atlantic main. 


Ye few, who with fair Wisdom hold 
Sweet converse : who attentive hear 
The truths the Power of Verse unfolds, 
Whose minds the voice inspir’d revere : 
Immers’d in thought profound, you wait 
The stern decrees of threatening Fate ; 
Nor let the sons of sordid Care 
Doubt that my feet these paths have trod, 
For by th’ eternal heavens I swear, 
My soul was conscious of the god! 








PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIES. 


—_— 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF PARIS 
FOR THE AMELIORATION OF PRISONS. 
IS Society has offered a prize of 
athousand francs to the anthor of 
sme Woik, that shall be peculiarly cal- 
culated for the use of persons imprison- 
cl. The proposal observes, that there 
are ho books expressly written for this 
cass of readers. It must be perfectly 
intelligible ; but so. contrived, as tobe 
airing to perverted minds, that never 
look for instruction in reading: stories 
and examples, to inspire an abhorrence 
ol vice and a regard for virtue; some 
Means of insinuating, that religion is 
the best guide and the most strengthen- 
lu cousolation. Their present condi- 
lon to be compared with that which 
they may yet aspire to by reformation. 
llorts to excite good resolutions ; differ- 
‘it ages and sexes to be considered, 
and even the diversities of vices. ‘The 
‘ompetition open to all persons, French 
orforeigners. ‘The prize to be adjudged 
i July 1820; the Duke d’Angouléme 
president, 
\ second prize is offered of a gold 
ucdal, for the best work on the means of 


improving the regimen in the interior of 
places of confinement, The distinction 
that should be made between persons 
accused of a crime, and such as are suf- 
fering by legal penalties. ‘The physical 
regimen to be considered, the different 
treatment of different classes, food, ap- 
parel, lodging, care in sickness. La- 
bour, and the diferent kinds of it, as the 
means of health and amelioration. The 
means of elementary instruction; as, 
teaching to read, write, and calculate in 
arithmetic. The works to be written in 
French. Other conditions the same as 
in the former proposal. 

A prize of eloquenee, to be awarded 
in the annual public sitting of August 
1820, has been announced, by the French 
Academy, on the following subject: 
“To determine the kinds of eloquence, 
and the moral qualities requisite to form 
the orator of the tribune and the orator 
of the bar. A prize of poetry will also 
be awarded, on the institution of juries 
in France. Each prize a gold medal, 
value 1500 franes. At the same time, 
also, will be awarded a prize of 1200 
francs, for the best poem on “ the Advan- 
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tages of motnal Instruction ;” and a 
prize of poctry, a gold medal, value 
1500 franes, on “ the Devotedness (de- 
vouement ) of Mallesherbes.” 
<= 
THE LYCEUM or SOCIETY oF 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

Tuts Society, which was founded at 
New York in 1817, has published a ca- 
talorue of the plants of spontaneous 
growth within thirty miles of the city. 
‘he editors conceive that they have 
nearly indicated all the species. A si- 
milar attempt was partially carried into 
execution in 1807, with plants to the 
number of 310 species, in the environs 
of Plandome, Loug Island; and, in 1812, 
M. le Conte had made public 459 plants, 
collected in the island of New York. 
“ Perhaps there is no region, (the editors 
observe, in the preface,) more replete 
with objects interesting to the botanist 
than this. The four great formations 
of Werner are found within the imme- 
diate vicinity of the city, and the proxi- 
mity of the ocean is favourable to the 
study of such plants as are only to be 
found near the shores.” Among other 
authors consulted, in the composition of 
this claborate undertaking, are the fo- 
reign names of Wildenow, Persoon, Mi- 
chaax, Decandolle, and Palisot of Beau- 
vois. It is dedicated to Dr. Mitchel, 
professor of botany, geology, and mi- 
neralogy, to the university, and chirur- 
gcon-general to the state of New York. 

a 

SOCIETY or ARTS, LONDON. 

We have often thought ill of the eqm- 
mercial spirit which directs the Premi- 
ums of the Society of Arts; but we have 
great pleasure in observing, in their last 
projet, that they offer liberal premiams 
for the following twenty-three important 
objects: 

To the person who shall, in the year 
1820, cultivate the greatest quantity of 
land, not less than fifty acres, with pota- 
toes of such qualities as shall be fit for the 
use of the table in the months of April, 
May, and June, 1821;—the Gold Medal, 
or Thirty Guineas. 

For the most satisfactory account of 
the best method of improving any one of 
the following soils, being land lying waste 
and uncultivated, viz. clay, gravel, sand, 
chalk, peat-earth, or bog, verified by ex- 
periments on not less than fifty acres of 
land ;—the Gold Medal, 

For the best set of experiments, made 
on not less than eight acres of land, four 
of them to be cultivated by the ordinary 
mode, and four by the spade ; for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the comparative ad- 
vantages of the plough and spade culture, 
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the following 
carrots, Parsnip, 
ilps i—the Gold | ‘ 


as applied to any one of 
crops, viz. flax, Incern, 
mangel-wurzel, or tun 
~ or Thirty Guineas, 

“or the most satisfactory s 
ments, to ascertain the theca . 
vantages of the following manures ne 
as top-dressings on giass and com land 
VIZ soot, coal-ashes, wood-ashes lime, 
gypsum, bones, night-soil, or any other fit 
article the Gold Medal. 

To the person who shall invent and di; 
cover to the Society,am ~ ihre 

Y,a method, verified hy 
actual experiments, of increasing the 
quantity or force of steam in steain en. 
zines, with less fuel than has hitherto been 
employed, provided that, in general, the 
whole amount of the expenses in using 
steam engines may be considerably les 
sened 3—the Gold Medal, or Fifty Guineas, 

fo the person wio shall invent and pro. 
duce to the Society, the best and easiest 
means, superior to any now before the pub- 
lic, of preventing the emission of dense 
smoke trom the chimneys of steam en- 
gines, breweries, and mannfactories ;—the 
Gold Medal, or Fifty Guineas, 

To the pérson who shall discover the 
cheapest method of purifying the inflan- 
mable gas procured from coal, superior 
to any method now in use ;—tlie Gold Me 
dal, or Thirty Guineas. 

To the person who shall produce to the 

Society, the best substitute, superior to any 
hitherto known, for the basis of wlite 
paint, equally proper for the purpose as 
the white-lead now employed ; such sub- 
stitute not to be of a noxious quality, aud 
to be atforded at a price not materially 
higher than that of white-lead ;—the Gold 
Iedal, or One Hundred Guineas. : 
* ‘To the person who shall invent and dis 
cover to the Society, a cheap composition, 
superior to any now in use, which shall 
effectually preserve wrought-iron from 
rust;—the Gold Medal, or Fifty Guineas. 

To the person who shall discover to the 
Society, the cause of the dry-rot in timber, 
and disclose a certain method of prevel- 
tion, superior to any hitherto known ;—the 
Gold Medal, or Thirty Guineus. 

To the person or persons who shall 10- 
vent and discover to the Society, the best 
composition for printers’ ink, superior . 
any hitherto known or in use s—the Gol 
Medal, or Tairty Guineas. 

‘To the person or persons who , 
vent and discover to the Society, <o 
composition, superior to any hut kio 
known or in use, and fit for the — “ 
of copper-plate printing ;—the Gold - 
dal, or Thirty Guineas. Ss 

To the author who shall publish ™ » 

Jatural History of 2Y 
year 1819, the Natura the Gold 
county in the — Kingdom ; 

Medal, or Fifty Guineas. 

For the ioe engraving on ren 

tal blocks, of ap historical subject "> 
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of the principal figure not less than six 


inches in height, and the block to 7 r 
jeast twelve inches by nine ;—the Go 

l. 
ee who shall produce to the 
Society the greatest quantity, not less than 
thirty yards, of cloth, at least twenty- 
even inches wide, made in Great Britain 
or Ireland, of hop-stalks or bines, nettles, 
or other raw vegetable substances, the 
produce of Great Britain or raaaseg od 
perior to any hitherto manufactured from 
weh substances, and which can be gene- 
rally afforded as cheap as cloth of equal 
quality and appearance now made from 
lemp, fax, or cotton, and much finer ia 
quality than any hitherto manufactured in 
England from hop-stalks, &c.;—the Gold 
Medal, or Thirty Guineas. 

To the person who shall invent and 
produce to the Society, the best construct- 
ed mill for grinding corn for the use of pri- 
vate fumilies, or parish poor; the construc- 
tion to be snch as to render the working 
of the mill easy and expeditions, and su- 
perior to any hitherto in use :—the Gold 
Jedal, or Thirty Guineas. 

To the person who shall invent and pro- 
dice to the Society a portable corn-mill, 
superior to any now in use ;—the Gold Isis 
Medal, or Thirty Guineas. 

To the person who shall produce to the 
Society, the best and most effectual method 
of procuring an immediate supply of wa- 
ter, in case of fire, or for the means best 
calculated to prevent or extinguish acci- 
dental fires in buildings, superior to any 
how in use ;—éhe Gold Medal, or Thirty 
Guineas. 

To the person who shall invent and dis- 
cover to the Society, a method or methods 
lor preventing accidents arising trom 
stage-coaches ;—the Gold Medal, or Thirty 
Guineas, 


To the person who shall invent and proe 
duce to the Society, a method, superior to 
any hitherto known or in use, to prevent 
accidents from the falling of horses with 
two-wheeled carriages, especially on steep 
declivities;—the Gold Medal, or Thirty 
Guineas, 

‘To the person who shall discover to the 
Society the most effectual and cheapest 
method, verified by actual experiments, of 
combining the materials ordinarily em- 
ployed in making or repairing roads, so a3 
to form them of the hardest consistency by 
their cementing properties, or by an arti- 
ficial mixture of earth, stones, &c. altered 
by heat, or any other mode, so as to form 
an even, hard, and durable carriage-road : 
—the Gold Medal, or Thirty Guineas, 

To the person who shall invent and dis- 
cover to the Society. a method of render- 
ing steam engines, and other covered 
boilers, safer than any now in use, and less 
liable to accidents from explosion :-—the 
Gold Medal, und not less than Thirty 
Guineas. 

For the greatest quantity of merchant- 
able nutmegs, not less than ten pounds 
Weight, being the growth of his Majesty’s 
dominions in the West Indies, or any of 
the British settlements on the coast of 
Africa, or of the several islands adjacent 
thereto, and equal to those imported from 
the islands of the East Indies ;—the Gold 
Medal, or Fifty Guineas. 

To the person who shall communicate 
to the Society the best account of the pro- 
cess employed in India or China m the 
manufacture of paper used in England 
for copper-plate printing, and known by 
the name of India paper, together vith 
an account of the materials from which 
such paper is made ;—the Gold Dedal, \or 
Fifty Guineas. 
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Ty Joun SUTHERLAND, of Liverpool, and 
W9, Houndsditch, Copper-smith; for an 
improved Apparatus for Purifying 
Liquors.—March 7. 

N many of the arts, it becomes neces- 
. Sary tu effect a separation of very 
minute floating particles of insoluble 
matter, from the liquids in which they 
are suspended ; and, for its accomplish- 

Ment, the principle of filtration, under a 

‘ariety of forms, has generally been re- 

sorted to. The disadvantages which at- 

end the apparatus for filtration now in 
use, are either the smallness of the sur- 
ce exposed to the action of the liquid, 

‘", When that surface has been eularged, 

“YY injury arising to the smallest part 

ait, and occasiouing a foulness in 


the runnings, this foul liquor cannot be 
separated from that which is purified, and, 
consequently, the whole of thatoperation 
is destroyed, Mr. Sutherland’s improv e- 
ment consists in the invention of an ap- 
paratus, which exposes to the action of 
the liquid a filtering surface of great ¢x- 
tent contained in a small space, and so 
arranged, that, in case of any accident 
occurring to one or more parts of it, and 
producing impure runnings, a stop can 
be put to the filtration of that part of the 
surface, whilst all the rest continues in 
action, and the general operation of ithe 
filter is in no way impeded, or its pro- 
duce rendered impure. ‘The filter con- 
sists in a square oblong box or case, of 
cast or wrought iron, copper, wood, or 

other 
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other matcrial, suitable to the nature of 
the liquid to be operated upon. In the 
centre of the bottom of this box, a brass 
plate, about six inches broad and two 
inches thick, extends from one end to 
the other. This brass plate is perforated 
by a row of conical holes in its centre, 
running from one end to the other, and at 
the distance of about an inch from one 
another. These holes are all ground, so 
as tu be water-tight, with a plug or stop- 
r of the same size, and they perforate 
the bottom of the filter, and to each sepa- 
rately there is a tube connected, which is 
terminated by a stop-cock, so that they 
are independent of cach other on the 
outside of the box or case. The filter- 
ing surface consists of linen, cotton, 
or woo.len cloth, stretched upon both 
sides of a frame, and these frames have 
each at their bottom a hollow plug, 
which opens into the interior of the 
frame hetween the fulds of cloth, and 
fits with its outside into conical holes in 
the brass plate already described. There 
are as many frames of this description 
for one filter as there are holes in the 
plate ; and, when the apparatus is to be 
set to work, they are separately placed 
in an upright position parallel to each 
other, and likewise to the ends of the box 
or case, with their plugs in the holes, 
The liquid to be purified is then intro- 
duced into the filter, and, when it is full, 
the frames or leaves will be wholly co- 
vered, and the liquid having no passage 
outwards but through the interior of the 
Jeaves, will rapidly pass through the 
cloth, depositing all its mechanical im. 
purities thereon, and escape by.the hol- 
low plug, tube, and stop-cock. 
In some cases, the first which runs will 
not be perfectly purified, but the larger 
cres of the cloth will speediiy close up 
and obstruct the passage of every float- 
ing particle. When this foul running 
occurs, it may be collected in a separate 
vessel, and again filtered. Inthisappara- 
tus Mr. S. does not claim the invention of 
all the different parts of it, taken separate- 
ly ; neither does he claim any exclusive 
privilege of the application of the pres- 
sure of a column of liquid in the opera- 
tion of fillering. This invention consists 
im the method of placing the leaves 
in the ground-sockets, and of carrying 
off the purified liquor by means of 
separate pipes and stop-cocks, so that 
each leaf becomes a distinct filter, and 
may be worked singly or altogether; 
and any accident, occasioning foul run- 
mings from one, will in no Way impede 
tue action of the rest, as the operation 


San, 1, 
put an end toby 


of the foul leaf may be 
stopping its stop-cock. 
<_. 
a>, Asnainee Abik, of Edinburg) 
pireran ; for an Improvement On the 
on cy agg which improved hy 
sirument is to be calle 
meter, ™ sy ome 
This is an improvement on the air 
barometer, and Consists in employing ay 
clastic fluid or gas different from air, 
and any liquid except quicksilver, which 
neither acts upon the gas which it con. 
fines, nor 3s perceptibly acted upon by 
the air, to the contact of which jt js ig 
some measure exposed. Hydrogen gas, 
azotic gas, or any of the gases nut liable 
to be absorbed by the inclosing fluid, 
may be used; but Mr. A. prefers and em- 
ployshyvdrogen gas. The liquid which an- 
swers best, is any unctuous oil, or mix- 
ture of unctuous and volatile oils, as 
almond oil, coloured with anchusa root, 
‘The form and construction of the sym- 
piesometer are as follows: First, it con- 
sists of a tube of glass, of any length or 
diameter ; but Mr. A. prefers one about 
eighteen inches long, and 0°7 of aninch 
diametcr inside, terminated above bya 
bulb, about two inches long and half an 
inch in diameter, (but this will vary, as 
the instrament is required to havea 
greatcr or lesser range,) and having the 
lower extremity bent upward, and ex- 
panding into an oval cistern, open at top. 
The bulb at the upper end is drawn toa 
slender thread, and at first is left open. 
To introduce the gas and oil, he fills the 
bulb and tube with quicksilver, and 
closes the mouth of the cistern with bis 
finger. A communication is then formed 
between a gasometer, containing the 
gas to be used, and the slender pipe # 
the end of the bulb, by means ofa flex 
ble tube; and the orifice of the eistem 
being then opened, the quicksilver flows 
out till it descends in the tube to the 
level of the top of the cistern, and the 
gas enters, to supply its place. he 
slender pipe is then to be sealed _ 
tically close to the bulb, by @ een 
of the flame of a blow-pipe. The ™ 
is now to be inverted, and the aur 
poured out of the cistern, allowing a 
column which occupies the tube to ru 
towards the bulb, to prevent the escap’ 
of the gas: the tube being agam er 
upright, the portion of quicksilver ¥ mol 
remains is removed, by pouring Som 
the oil over it, and heating the e saa 
by its expansion, it forces the co aa 
quicksilver which is left at the low 


of the tube into the cistern ; then a 
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ing the tube nearly horizontal, the oil 
«ill enter as the gas cools, and the re- 
mains quicksilver may be poured out 
of the cistern. The gas introduced 
changes its bulk, or occupies more or 
joss space, according to the pressure of 
the atmosphere upon the surface of the 
il in the cistern, The scale for mea- 
wiriag the change in the bulk of the gas 
occasioned by a change of pressure, Is 
frmed experimentally, by placing the 
ystrament in au air-tight glass case, 
along with an accurate barometer and 
thermometer. The glass case is fur- 
nished with a condensing and exhaust- 
ing syringe, by which any density may 
be given to the enclosed air, so as to 
support a column of quicksilver in the 
barometer of 28, 29, 30, or any other 
required pumber ofinches. ‘The height 
of the oil in the tube of the sympiesome- 
ter corresponding to these points being 
maked on its scale, and the spaces be- 
ween being divided into a hundred 
parts, these parts correspond with hua- 
dredths of an inch on the scale of the 
mercurial barometer. As the bulk of 
tle gas is altered by any change that 
takes place in the temperature of the 
atmosphere, it is necessary to apply a 
connection on this account. For this 
purpose, the principal or barametric 
scale is made to slide upon auothor 
scale, which is divided into degrees and 
parts, so as to represent the changes of 
bulk in the gas produced by a change of 
lemperature under the same pressure, 
aid corresponding to the degrees of a 
common thermometer attached to the 
lustument. ‘This scale is constructed 
inthe same manner as the scale of a com- 
nou thermometer, by changing the tem- 
perature of the bulb, while the pressure 
is the same, and noting the range of the 
oil occasioned by it. In using the in- 
‘rument, observe the temperature of 
the thermometer, and set the index, 
Which is upon the sliding sympiesometer 
scale, opposite to the degree of tempera- 
lure upon the fixed scale ; and then the 
height of the oil, as indicated on the 
sliding, scale, will be the pressure of the 
ar required. When the height of one 
place above another is to be measured 
by the diminution of the pressure of the 
atmosphere, another correction is neces- 
vm ti lusure perfect accuracy in all 
on _ indieating this change, be- 
és thee pressure of a column of air 
its | given altitude, varies according to 

uwinidity or moisture. 
ae of Mr. A.’s improvements, 

nected with the sympiesometer, con- 


sists in the invention and application of 
anew hygrometer, which may be either 
attached to the instrument, or used se- 
parately. This hygrometer is con- 
structed of the fine internal film or mem- 
brane which lines the hollow tube of the 
arundo phragmites. A small bag made 
of this membrane is filled with quick- 
silver, and attached to the lower end of 
a thermometer tube, so as to form as it 
were its bulb. The quicksilver in the 
bag occupies part of the glass tube, and 
rises and falls by any change of humi- 
dity, which is indicated upon a scale 
attached to the tube. The lower end 
of the glass tube, instead of being merely 
inserted in the top of the bag, may pass 
through it; the quicksilver in the bag 
communicating with that in the tube, by 
an opening made in the side of the tube. 
By this meaus the bag is supported by 
the glass tube, and prevented from be- 
lng injured by any slight accident, and 
the instrument is less affected by any 
change of temperature. 

The hygrometer may be also made 
in the same manner as Saussure’s, by 
substituting a slip of the membrane al- 
ready mentioned, in place of the hair 
employed by that philosopher. In some 
of his sympiesometers, the scale is di- 
vided into parts corresponding to the 
increase in bulk which takes place in 
the gas by the diminished pressure of 
the atmosphere on ascending a given 
height, the temperature being 32° of 
Fahrenheit. 'l'his scale is also formed 
by experiment as follows: ‘The instru- 
ment being placed in the glass case, as 
before described, increases the density 
of the inclosed air, until it support a 
column of quicksilver of thirty-one 
inches, the temperature being 32°. 
Mark this point zero; then from the 
logarithm of 31 subtract 0100, and 
find the corresponding number, which is 
30°294; regulate the density of the air 
to support a column of quicksilver of 
this length; number this point on the 
scale 100, aud divide the space into a 
huodred parts, cach part will equal the 
increase of bulk or fall of the oil in the 
tube. by ascending one fathom, the or- 
dinary correction being allowed for any 
change of temperature in the atmo- 
sphere. In the above manner proceed, 
by subtracting 0°100 from the logarithm 
last found, and making the points corre- 
spond to these densitics until the scale 
is complete. By subtracting the num- 
ber of fathoms indicated by the sym- 
piesometer at the under station, from 
that indicated at the upper station, the 
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difference will be the number of fathoms 
which the one place is above the other. 


List of New Patents; and we earnestly solicit 
the Patentees to favour us with copies or 
extracts of their Specifications. 

J. PHOMPSON, manufactu'er of iron and 
coal miner, tor anew method of extracting 
iron trom ore.—Sept. 20, 

Baron C. P. de Thierry, of Bath- 
Hampton, Somerset, for a bitt for coach 
and bridle horses, called the humane 
safety-bitt.—Sept. 20, 

J. Baynes, of Leeds, cutler, for ma- 
chinery to be attached to carriages for 


giving the ion b ~ : 
hem motion manna 
other suitable power—Sepr, . ha 

Ww. BAINBRIDGE, of Holborn, music: 
om — gn brevemetts in the doube 
and single flaveo! : ; 
thet ~ seolet, or English flute 

C. Hitton, of Darwen 

: Near Black. 

burn, Lancashire, bleacher, for his 
for the purpose of improving and iishiys 
manufactured piece goods.— Oct, 18 - 

A. Raprorp STRUTT, of Makeney 
Derbyshire, cotton-spinner, for certain 
improvements in the construction of gc; 
and latches.—Oct, 18, 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONs, 


— a 


“ The Winter Nosegay.” By Wm. Horsley, 
Mus. Bac, Oxon, 18. 6d. 


F this little song, (the words of 
which are by Cowper,) if we can- 
not speak in any exalted terms, neither 
should we be justified in denying it some 
degree of merit. ‘The melody is not very 
novel or striking, but yet is smooth, easy, 
and natural, and in no instance opposes 
or violates the sentiment of the poet. 
The introductory and concluding sym- 
phonies are appropriate, the piano-forte 
art is well constructed, and the bass is 
judiciously and scientifically chosen, 
Mozart's celebrated Waltz, in the Opera of 
“Jl Don Giovanni ;” arranged for the 
Piano-forte. By F. Kalkbrenner. 4s. 
Mr. Kalkbrenner’s ingenuity bas given 
to this favourite movement of Mozart a 
new fourm, and thereby a new interest. 
‘The variety it has assumed under his 
hand, bespeaks much of the spirit of ori- 
ginal composition, and is more than a 
mere revival of the German melody. As 
an exercise for the juvenile finger, we 
think this publication tully entitled to our 
favourable report; and should scarcely 
be just, either to Mr. K, or the younger 
classes of practitioners, were we not to 
recommend it to their attention. 


Mezurt’s celebrated Overture to Zauberfiste. 
Arranged for the Piano-forte, with an Ac- 
companiment for the Flute, Violin, and 
Violoncello ; by J. F. Burrows. 3s. 

Mr, Burrows, in the execution of the 
present delicate task, has evinced all the 
judgment necessary to success, The new 
adjustment of his great master’s text is 
cautiously but not timidly undertaken; 
and the accompaniments evince consi- 
derable contrivance and good manage- 
ment. Of the general effect of this ce- 
lebrated composition, in the state in 
which it is here presented to us, we are 

2 ‘ 


justified in speaking so favourably, that 
we shall be glad should our commends 
tion encourage Mr, B, to some oiler 
similar effort. 


** Young Damon;” a Ballad, with an Accon. 
paniment for the Piano-forte or Harp, 
By William Horsley, Mus. Bac, Oxon, 
The melody of this little ballad, (the 

poetry of which is said to have been wri. 

ten by Collins,) has the merit of perfect!s 
accommodating the simplicity of its style 
to that of the words, By the arrange 
ment of a very few notes, an effect is 
produced, which largely partakes of the 
pathos of the poetry, and much is achiet. 
ed, almost merely becaase little has been 
affected. Each syllable, only * supplied 
with a monotone,” leaves the hearer to 
feel the sentiment, rather than think ol 
the composer; and the effect is naturil 
and touching. 
First Selection from Mozart’s Il Dn 
Giovanni. By M. P. King. 48: 
The airs here selected by Mr. hing, 
are those of ** Notte e gtorno faticar, 

“¢ Giovinette che fate all Amore,” aud 

“ Luci darem la Mano!” That these are 

chosen with judgment, every one a4 

quainted with the opera they enrich pi 
readily allow. Of the combination am 
management of the parts, we are Just” 
fied in speaking favourably. The 

performers play into each others ‘t 

with a peculiar novelty aud agreeablene 

of effect; and manifest an adroitness ! 
this species of re-composition, =. 

the specimens of the same kind that 6 

nerally come before us. Las 

Three favourite Airs, with Variations ’ 
two ty Flutes, By A. Hows 


2s. 6d. . 
The airs here selected and me 
are, QO Pescator del Ond Wi 
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. In each of these, the under 
o ell accommodated to the prin- 
: I: and the variations, if not distin- 
or hed by their brilliancy, are far from 
yaworthy of our favourable notice. They 





Dritish Legtstation. 


§37 
are easy, Unaffected, and prevent ¢ 
the juvenile flutist exercises which will 


scarcely fail to gratify his ear and ime 
prove his execution, 








BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


a 
cts PASSED in the 59th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or in the 


FIRST SESSION of the SIXTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
i 


AP.XCVI. To facilitate the Trials 
( of Felontes committed on Stage 
Coaches and Stage Waggons, and other 
such Carriages ; and of Felonies commit- 
ted on the Boundaries of Counties.— 
July 12. 

From and after-the passing of this Act, 
inany indictment for any felony committed 
ou any stage coach, stage waggon, stage 
cart, or other such carriage whatever, em- 
ploved or used in carrying or conveying 
goods, wares, and merchandize, or im 
which any such goods, wares, or merchan- 
die, shall be, in or upon any highway m 
any part of the United Kingdom of Great 
britain and Ireland, it shall be sufficient 
to allege that such felony was committed 
within any county or city through any 
part whereof such stage coach, stage wag- 
gon, stage cart, or other such carriaze, 
viall have passed in the course of the jour- 
bey during which such felony shall have 
been committed; and in all cases where 
any highway shall form the boundary of 
aly two counties, it shall be sufficient to 
allege, that such felony committed as 
aforesaid was committed in either of the 
said counties through which or any part 
whereof such stage coach, stage waggon, 
stage cart, or other such carriage, shall 
have passed in the course of the journey 
during which such felony shall have been 
committed, 

Cap. XCVIL. To extend the Provi- 
fons of an Act made in the forty-sixth 
Year of his Majesty's Reign, intituled 
‘An Act for the more specdy Trial of 

fe ences commrtted in distant Paris upon 
the Seas,” to the Trial of Offences coir- 
mitted in Africa against the Laws for 
abolishing the Slave Trade.—July 12. 

_ Offences declared by the recited Act 
ol Geo. iii. ¢, 23, felonies or misdemean- 
a committed by any of his Miajesty’s 
Mahi Africa, not being witlun the 
yp iction of an admiral, &c. may be tried 
05g nnlasion, agreeably to 46 Geo, lii. 


Cap. XCVIIL. To limit the Conti- 


mance of the Operation of the several 
ary imposing Fines upon Townlands 
fon aces in Ireland, in respect of Of- 
a 6 relating to the unlawful Distilla- 
"oF Sprits; and to aviend the said 
ONTHLY Mac, No, 334. 


Acts and to provide for the more effec. 
tual Prevention or Suppression of such 
Offences.—Jaly 12. 

Cap. XCIX. To continue, until the 
Ist Day of June, 1823, the Restrictions 
on Payments in Cash by the Bank of 
Ireland, and to direct the gradual Re- 
sumption of Cash Payments by the said 
Bank.—Jualy 12. 

Between April 5, 1520, and Nov. 4, 
1820, Baak shall pay in standard gold for 
notes tendered to an amount not less than 
60 oz. calculated after the rate of 4/1. 19, 
British per oz. 

Between Nov. 1, 1820, and June 1, 
1821, such payments shall be made in gold 
after the rate of Sl. 19s. 6d. per oz. 

Between June 1, 1821, and June 1; 
1825, such payments shall be made in 
gold calculated after the rate of Sl. 179, 
104d. per oz, ‘ 

But the Bank may, between April 5, 
1820, and Nov. 1, 1820, make payments at 
any rate less than 4], 1s. and not less than 
Sl. 198. Gd. per oz.; and between Nov. 1, 
1820, and June 1, 1821, may pay ata rate 
less than 31. 19s. 6d. and not less than 3/, 
17s. 104d. on giving three days notice in 
the Gazette. 

Such payments to be made in ingots or 
bars of the weight of 60 oz. 

Bank may pay in coin on or after Jane 
1, 1822. 

Fractional sums of less than 403, to be 
paid in silver. ; 

Bank to deliver to Privy Council in 
Ireland weekly accounts of average amount 
of their notes im circulation. 

Cap. C. Toamend an Aet of the 50tk 
Year of the Reign of his present Majesty, 
relating to Prisonsin Ireland.—July 12. 

In default of appointment of chaplains 
by the Grand Jury, lord Jientenant shall 
appoint them. 

Cap. Cl. To enlarge the Powers of 
an Act passed in the 56th year of his pre- 
sent Majesty, relative to the Transporta- 
tion of Offenders, to continue until the 1st 
day of May, 1821.—July 12. 

Convicts adjudged, by courts ont of 
England, to transportation, and convicts 
pardoned on condition of transportation, 
may, when brought to England, be impri- 
soned on-board of ships provided for the 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN DECEMBER. 


With an HisTORICAL and CRITICAL PrRoimy 


(Jan, 1; 


UM. ' 


—<— 


*.° Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early notice of 


their Works, are 


requested to transmit copies before the 18th of the Month, 
—<— 


A SKETCH of the Tife, Choracter, 
and Writings, of Baroness de Stael 
Holstein, is a work translated from the 
French of Madame NECKER DESavssure, 
the friend and near relation of that cele- 
brated female. The biographical part of 
this volume is indeed a sketch, containing 
scarcely a single anecdote which had not 
been previously published; but the de- 
lineation of Madame de Stael’s character, 
and the historical and critical accounts 
of her works, have furnished the author 
with materials for upwards of three hun. 
dred octavo pages. The enthusiastic 
estimate which Madame de Saussure 
places on the talents of her late friend 
and relation, may be learned from the 
following quotation: ‘ Posterity, (she 
says,) will see in Madame de Stael an 
author who makes a new era in litera. 
ture, and perhaps in political science ; 
a woman extraordinary, if not unigue, in 
her talents!” This history may be read 
in Paris without a smile; but we must 
be allowed to doubt whether British 
posterity will regard the literary charac- 
ter or political conduct of Madame de 
Stael with feelings so flattering to her 
memory. Such, however, are the sen- 
timents of the present author, who seems 
to have exhausted language, for the pur- 
= of repeating over and over again 

er ideas, in a variety of words, of the 
unique object of her idolatry. That the 
author of Delphine and Corinna was a 
female of original genius, and of enthu- 
siastic feelings, Europe will allow; but 
we must close our eyes to the galaxy of 
female talent which have adorned and 
enlightened the late and present cen- 
tury, before we can suffer such an at- 
tempted monopoly of fame to be placed 
on the altar of Madame de Stael, 

A little werk, entitled Gay’s Chair, 
with Poems, &c. has been recently edited 
and published from the manuscripts of 
his nephew, the Rev. Joseph Baller, by 
Mr. Lee, of Taunton and Bridgewater; 
and we are of opinion, that, from the in- 
trinsic merit of the pieces, there is every 
reason to pronounce them the genuine, 
though perhaps not the happiest, pro- 
ductions of the celebrated poet. They 
appear to have been composed in those 


Jighter and more vacant moments which 


are not studiously devoted to the Muse 
but which are often as favourable 14 
subjects of a humorous nature, 
premeditated exertion. From the may. 
ner in which the poet’s chair and post. 
humous manuscripts are said to have 
been recognized and discovered, there 
can be no doubt that they were once the 
property of this highly-gifted son gj 
genius. 

A new Series of the Tales of my Land. 
lord, has been tacetiously ushered into 
the world by a learned controversy uf 
two bibliopoles, upon the question of 
invasion of a title of a work to which an 
author’s name has never been afiixed, 
Though they arrived at no satisfactory 
solution uf the problem in question, nor 
have yet supplicated the arm of the law 
to cut the Gordian knot, the discussion 
has certainly had the effect of promoting 
the cause of the defendant, by engaging, 
in some degree, the attention of the 
public to a production which might other. 
wise have escaped its notice. Had it 
not, however, appeared in the fantastical 
dress of an imitation, we are of opinion 
that it would deserve a more flattering 
reception than can be afforded to so pal- 
pable an affectation of the style and man- 
ner of the Scotch novel-monger. We 
are by no means inclined to believe, with 
the many, in the infallibility of the Scot 
tish genius, in productions even of the 
novel kind; as, so far from being a mo 
nopolizer of exgellence in the depart 
ment of romance, there are perhaps more 
radical faults to be found in the Tales of 
Walter Scott, than in any of our more 
eminent British novelists whatsoever. 
To a total want of plot in the story, 's 
added a string of improbable incidents 
evidently brought forward to create % 
interest of which it would be destitute 
without a violent affectation of dramatic 
effect, and interweaving absurd digré>- 
sions, which are no way connected - 
the general progress of the piece. \ 
Pontefract Castle, (the title of the = 
of our pseudo Jedediah,) the oye 
period of Cromwell is chosen 4% - 
ground- work of the story, and, with ~< 
language, and some fine description 
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inguish it from the former series by the 
ao Jemaster himself, without 
identical school-master ’ 

the help of the ingenious controversy 
which preceded It. If it cannot boast 
of those gleams of genius, the variety 
and dramatic contrast that prevail in the 
snconnected effusions of its prototype, it 
isin every respect Superior, for unity of 
design, regularity, and an equal and well- 
wstained interest in the story. 

Tubular Demonstrations of the Game 
of Chess, elucidating the different and 
most approved modes of conducting 
this fascinating little war of antiquity, 
has lately appeared, to the delight of 
all the amateur warriors in this field 
of intellect. From its general, es well 
35 minute explanations, with a demon- 
eration “ad oculum,” of the state and 
progress of the campaign, we think it 
equally usefu! and applicable to the ve- 
terans, as tothe mere tyros, in the art, 

A Supplicotory Letter to Lord Vis- 
count Castlereagh, by Joun Hosnovse, 
esq. F.R.S. upon the restrictive measures 
now pending in Parliament, appears to 
have been written with the view of un- 
masking, and dragging forth to public ex- 
hibition, the disgusting tophistry, af- 
fected moderation, and satanic hypocrisy, 
with which it is pessible to conceal the 
darkest designs, and the most dangerous 
innovations upon the rights and majesty 
of the British people. He kas nobly and 
powerfully vindicated its character for 
cntire submission and devoted obedience 
to the despotic will of its parliamentary 
ruler ; and clearly pointed out the virtue 
of Non-resistance in slaves unarmed, 
while their masters stand over them in 
the strength of the scourge and the 
chain, 

Mr, Jeremy Bewtuam has presented 
to the public his plan of a Radical Reform 
Dill, with Extracts from the Reasons; a 
work which evinces the same strength of 
reasoning, discrimination, and powerful 
alysis of its subject, that is so remarka- 
blein all the preceding writings of thissin- 
gular but highly-gifted man. The system of 
“ection of representatives by ballot, 2s 
practised in the United States, is here 
ably vindicated, and borne out by close 
test of argument, founded upon long ex- 
perience, as possessed of ail the advan- 
tages, without any of the evils, incurred in 
the present mode of Englishelection, Is 
'S well, therefore, for the enemies of this 
oetrine, as well as every other which 
bears the appearance of good, that they 
“re provided with other arms, more € frec- 
tal than argument, to meet the tugnds 


of reason, of old constitutional law, of lie 
berty, and of truth. There is something 
awful in the survey of the fall of political 
society around us in which we have been 
bred, that strikes a dainp to the warmest 
and to the boldest hearts. 

A Letter to Lord John Russell, on the 
Necessity of Parliamentary Reform, as 
recommended by Mr. Fox, &c. like a 
thrice-told tale that palls upon the ear, 
contains only the same worn-out truths, 
that, like Cassandra’s, are doomed not to 
be listened to, but fulfilled. With the 
ubiquity of an evil spirit, the echo of re- 
form reaches us on all sides; but we 
think we may safely assert, that it is like 
the yelping of an angry cur, that seldom 
or never bites, 

H. Anmstrono Mitcuecr has stated 
The Necessity of restoring Annual Pare 
liaments, asserted on the Principles of 
Law, Justice, and Good Policy ; answer- 
ing, we think, in point of argument, to 
the doctrine which it embraces,—it is 
lawful, just, and politic, **but yet no 
less a crime.” 

A Letter to the Freeholders of the 
Coun'y of Durham, on the Proceedings of 
the County Meeting, holden on the 21se 
of October; by the Rev. Henry Putin. 
ports, M.A. is one of the thousands 
which has appeared in consequence of 
alate lamentable, but unforgotten, event 
at Manchester. 

Mr. Ricnarp FLowen has given to the 
public his Letters from Lexington and the 
Illinois, meant as a refutation of the 
misconceptions of Mr, Cobbett con- 
cerning the English settlement in the 
Jatter territory. Of the integrity of Messrs. 
Flower and Birkbeck, we conceive, there 
can be no doubt. 

A Letter to the Bishop of St. David's, 
has been lately published by SAMUEL 
Wx, A.M. and A.S, occasioned, as itie 
stated, by his lordship’s misconceptions 
and misrepresentations of a pamphlet, ene 
titled * Reflections concerning the Expe- 
diency of a Council of the Church of 
England, and the Church of Rome,” &c. ; 
in which the Rev. gentieman has exbibi- 
ted something too much of that contro. 
veysial spirit and zealous argument 
which characterized the pages of Priest. 
ley, Hurd, and Watson, and which we 
should be sorry to see revived in times 
like these, which call loudly for all the 

charity aud goodewill that may be found 
in holy bosows, to mitigate their severity 5 
to alleviate the sufferings of starving fel- 
low-creatures, rather than provoke feeb 
ings Of anumosity towards one another, 
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are put to the Ris everend, which, we 
presume, it will be some time before he 
will satisfactorily answer. 

Mr. James Gitcunist hasrecently pre- 
sented :o the public a Sermon on the Im- 
portance and Means of Inteliectual Im- 
provement, preached before the Annual 
Assembly of General Baptists, in which 
we are happy to perceive a liberal spirit 
of religiun united to much force of reas 
soning, and manifesting that regard for 
general toleration of opinion which is 
but too rarely to be met with. 

Results of Experience in the Praetice 
of Instruction, or Hints for the Improve- 
ment of the Art of Tuition, by W. Joxn- 
stone, A.M, of Stanmore Academy, is a 
clever little work, and very happily eluci- 
dates the system which he appears to 
have successfully pursued. We may re- 
commend it to the notice ofi teachers, as 
well as tutors of private families, 

A Letter to the Right Hoz. Lord 
Holland ; containing a Plun for c Reform 
of Abuses in the Church, &c. is a bold 
but sincere exposition of the systematic 
corruption which has long been feeding 
upon the vitals of the constitution both 
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itary cells, 


upon improved models, A 
glad to observe, that Sir J.C 
builds wards instead of 50) 
which latter, we consider, the inven: 
of demons in the shape of men ie 
Memoirs of his Own Tines, 5 D 
King, Is a pleasing little velome, cox 
taining some curious anecdotes, both 
private and political, of the celebrated 
period of Queen Anne and George |, ; 
which he lived. The doctor appears . 
have been a man of warm and paso, 
, @Nd passion. 
rte feelings, which are expressed with 
some degree of satire in his representa. 
tions of character. In order to protect 
himse!f from the charge of political apos. 
tacy, in deserting the cause of the Pre 
tender, and uniting himself to the “ pow. 
ers that be,” he rather vamerciful 
Charges the former with absolute imbeck 
lity of mind, and the greatest infatuation 
of vice and folly. In his account ut Pope, 
we think he treats him unjustly, in repre. 
senting him as never easy at a party un- 
til he had taken a “ quantum sufficit” of 
drams. With these exceptions, the Me. 
moirs shew him to have Leena man ofa 
fine understanding, a true scholar, anda 
conscientious man. His observations on 
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We are sorry to be of opinion, that 
the plan recommended for adoption, 1s 
even more chimerica! than the most mo~ 


life are sometimes original, and always 
correct ; while it may astonish many poli- 
ticians of our days, to see him anxious 
about justifying his tergiversation, even 
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derate measures for reform proposed to 
Parliament; and that the Right Rev. 
Bench would be still more averse to admit 
of alterations than an aristocraticat laity 
itself. In the present exigencies of the 
state, there appears the same dread of 
using any thing like an alterative to the 
disease, that a physician manifests to- 
wards a dving patient; and, like our 
rulers, the only order he gives is to let it 
take its own course, and do nothing to 
avert it. 

J.K. Mocerrpos, esq. haslately added 
to the numerous publications upon prison 
discipline, by Concise Remarks on Rien 
Reform, which, as it encroaches nothing 
upon the revenues and luxuries of the 
great, appeers the only species that has 
met with any success, or been counte- 
nanced by men in power, We always 
find the mention of toleration, either in 
matter of fact, or opinion, more charitably 
listened to, when it interferes not with 
the pockets or the prejudices of men; 
and thus the attempt at reform in pri- 
sons by a few spirited individuals, has 
had Jess opposition than what has been 
met with in the interests of church and 
state, There is much useful information 


respeoting the mode of guol-building 


upon a man who was vut of power, 
The New Ara, or the Adventures of 
Julien Delinour, of which a very misere 
‘e translation has late!y appeared, is by 
no means the most pleasing of Madame 
de Genlis’s novels. The scene is France, 
and the time the Revolution; and the 
object of the work is to expose the fal- 
lacy and absurdity of the pretensions 0! 
the modern philosophers. The picture, 
however, which she has drawn of the 
state of morals and manners before the 
Revolution, if it be correct, shews what 
an urgent necessity there was for a refore 
mation of the French character; and, 
though the means which were adopted 
to effect that change cannot certainly 
palliated, the correctness of the princip'e 
still remains unimpeached. The characte 
ter of Julien has nothing extraordina’y 
to recommend it; indeed, It is_rathet 
common-place ; but that of pee yah 
lively and spirited sketch, touche “ 
great freedom, and possessing ™ 
terest. : 
Mrs. Hemans, the authoress i “4 
ral poetical productions, has lately i, 
lished a small volume of Puen, 
titled Historic Tales in V 
higbly creditable to her gensus 
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Ii Mrs. H. does not often ascend to the 
higher regions of poetry, she never de- 
scends below mediocrity ; and we read her 
compositions with that temperatepleasure 
with which we survey a level, but beau. 
ful landscape, which has not, indeed, 
the sublimity of rock and cataract, but 
which delights us by the mild fertility and 
even beauty of the prospect. 

A clever little volume of verses, (wé 
cannot in conscience call it poetry,) 
entitled the Muse in Idleness, is the pro- 
duction of Mr. D. W. Paynter. The 
author is evidently a man of taste and 
information; and his wit, if not of the 
{rst water, is sufficiently sparkling to be 
amusing. The title which he has cho- 
sen, while it disarms criticism of its se- 
serity, also waives aly Superior preten- 
sions. The highest honours of the muse 
are not attainable by Id/eness. 

=a 
AGRICULTURE. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, No. LXAXX. 

8vO. 3S. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Picturesque Views of the celebrated 
Antiquities of Pola in Istria; by ‘Thomas 
Allason, Royal folio, 31. 15s. Proofs, on 
French paper, 51. 10s. India proofs, 
Ol, 15s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of James the Second King of 
England, &e.; by the Rev. J.S. Clark. 
2 vols. 4to. 61. 6s. 

Sketcli of the Life, Character, and Writ- 
ings, of Madame de Stael; by Madame 
Necker, with a portrait. 8vo. 12s. 

Anastasius, or Memoirs of a Greek; 
Written at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 


DRAMA. 

A Critical Examination of the respec- 
tive Performances of Mr. Kean and Mr. 
Macready, in the Historical Play of King 
Richard III. 2s, 

A Short Reign and a Merry One: a 
farce, in two acts; by John Poole. 2s. 

Dramas, adapted for Representation by 
Juvenile Persons; by H. Howard. 4s. 6d. 

Au Essay on the Dramatic Character of 
Sir John Falstaff; by Maurice Morgann. 
8vo, 8s, 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Les Jeunes Femmes; par J, N. Bouilly, 
With sixteen engravings. ¢ vols, 12m0. 
16s, Vellum paper, 11. 12s. 

A Visit to the Manor-house, or the 
Twelve Days at Christmas; with Hints 
Po Improvement; by Mrs, Taylor. 12mo. 


French Exercises; by Bellecour. 3s. 6d. 

Juvenile Friendship. 12mo. 5s. 

Che Eskdale Herd Boy ; by Mrs, Black- 
ord. 19mo. 5s, 


Niwa; an Icelandic Tale. 2s, 
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The History of Britannicns and his Sis- 
ter Octavia; by Miss Sandham. 6s. 

Stories from the History of France. 
2s. od. 

William's Seeret; by Mary Elliott. 1s. 

The Wax Taper; by Marty Eliott. 1s. 

Stories selected from the History of 
Greece; by Miss Lawrence. 3s. 6d. 

Questions adapted to Goldsmith's abridg- 
ed History of Greece, 2s. 6d. 

Stories trom Modern History. $3 vols. 
18mo, 7s, Gd, 

The Young Countess. 12mo. 

G:ammatical Studies in the Latin and 
English Languages; arranged by James 
Ross, LL.D. 3s, 6d. 

The National Reader; consisting of 
easy lessous in history, geography, biogra- 
phy, mythology, natural history, &c. [ins- 
trated by nearly one hundred engravings; 
by the Rev. T. Clark. 3s. 

First Lessons in Latin; consisting of 
Selections in Latin Constiuing, and de- 
signed as an Lutroduction to Eutropius 
and Phiedrus; by the Rev. J. Evans. 2s, 

Introduction to the Writing of Latin 
Exercises ; containing easy exercises on 
all the declinable, with copionsly arranged 
lists of the indeclinable, parts of speech; 
adapted to the Eton Grammar; by J. 
Mitchell. 1s. 6d. 

The Elements of Geography and Chro- 
nolugy. 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Part II. of a General History of the 
County of York; by Thomas Dunham 
Whitaker. Demy, 2. 2s. each; and the 
large paper, with proof impressions of the 
plates, 41. 4s. each. 

France as it Is: not Lady Moryan’s 
France; by William Playfair. 2 vuls. 8vo. 
il, 4s. 

A Compendious History of the Jews, 
particularly calculated for the use of 
Schools and young Persons ; by John Big- 
land. 4s. 6d. 

A History of the United States before 
the Revolution, with some Account of the 
Aborigines ; by Ezekiel Sanford. 8vo. 14s. 

HORTICULTURE. 
- No. IX. of Memoirs of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society, 3s. 


LAW. 

An Abridgment of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries on the Laws and Constitution 
of England; for the use of Students, and 
adapted to modern Statutes and Deci- 
sions; by John Gifford. 8vo. 15s, 

A Compendium of the Poor Laws, re- 
lating to the Removal and Settlement of 
the Poor. 18mo. 4s. 

An Inquiry into the Law relative to 
Public Assemblies of the People; by Sir 
C. E. Carrington, 2s. 

Law of Descents; by Mr. Watkins, 
Svo. 12s. 

Criticisms on the Bar; by Amicus 
Curie. 12mo. 6% 
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MEDICINE, 

A Gencral Analytical Index to the Lon- 
don Medical and Physical Journal, Vol. 1 
to 40, inclusive, 8vo. i], 1s. 

Letters on Disorders of the Chest, 
&e. Ss, 

A Complete System of Domestic Medi- 
cine for the Use of Families; by John 
Ingle. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Observations on Mercurial Medicines ; 
by Mr. Hamilton, 880. 7s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES, 

The Literary Pocket-Book, or Compa- 
nion for the Lovers of Nature and Art, 
for 1820. 5s. 

Chess rendered Familiar, by Tabular 
Demonstrations of the varions Positions 
and Movements of the Game; by J. G. 
Pohlman. rogal 8vo. 11, 1s. 

Remarks, Critical and Moral, on the 
Talents of Lord Byron, and the Tendencies 
of Don Juan; by the author of “* Hypo- 
crisy.” 8vo. 3s. 

An Inquiry into the Condact of Mr. 
Serjeant Praed, as Chairman to the Andit 
Board ; addressed to Mr. G. Harrison. 5s. 

The Traveller’s Fire-Side; a series of 
Papers on Switzerland, the Alps, &c.; by 
S. M. Waring. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Quarterly Review, No. XLII. 

Time’s Telescope for 1820, 12mo. 9s. 

The Wandering Jew; by the Rev. T. 
Clark, imo. 8s. 

Abstract of America and the British 
Colonies; by William Kingdom. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Vol. 13, Part Tf. of the Edinburgh En- 
cyclopedia, or Dictionary of Arts, &c.; 
by David Brewster. 11. 1s. 

A correct and complete Representation 
of all the Provincial Copper Coins, To- 
kens of Trade, and Cards of Address, on 
Copper, which were circulated as sneh 
between the Years 1737 and 1801 ; second 
edition; engraved by Charlies Pye, of Bir- 
mingham. 

Vindice Hibernice, or Ireland Vindi- 
cated; by M. Carey. 8¥0. 16s, 

NOVELS. 

Dacresfield, or Vicissitudes on Earth, 
4 vols. i2mo. 11. 

Varieties in Woman. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

The Exile of Poland, or the Vow of 
Celebacy; by Mrs. Richardson. 3 vols. 
12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Novels and Tales of “ The Anthor of 
Waverly,” with a copious Glessary. 12 
vols, 8vo. 71, 4s. 

Ivanhoe: a romance; by the author of 
Waverly. 3 vols. 8vo, 

Earl Osric, or the Legend of Rosamond ; 
by Mrs. Isaacs, 3 vols. i2me. 

POETRY, 

Pope’s Essay on Man, with designs by 
Uwins, engraved by Heath, and others, 
with a full-length portrait of the author ; 
by Robinson, Atlas 4to. 4). 4s. 

Poems; by Joshua Kussell. 6s, 
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Lorenzo, or the F , 
Svo. 4s. 6d. nthe Redemptica, 


Syntax in London. Royal gyo, 

Hymns and Poems, Doctrinal oe 
perimental, on a variety of Subjects: ‘ 
Daniel Herbert. 2 vols. 18mo, 7, . 

The Bridal of Triermain, and Haroht 
od = ntless; by Walter Scott, go, 

_ PHILOLOGY. 

A Companion to the Italian Grammar 
being a Selection from the most approved 
Novels, Comedies, and Tragedies, in the 
Italian Language; with Notes, by Mr, 
Gnazzaroni. 12mo. 

POLITICS, 

A trifling Mistake in Thomas Lord 
Erskine’s Preface, shortly noticed in a 
Letter to his Lordship. 9s. 6d. 

A Letter in reply to the Rev, R. Phil. 
pot’s Observations on the Proceedings of 
the late Durham County Meeting, and in 
Justification of John George Lambton, 9s, 

A Letter to Lord John Rassell, on 
the ‘Viana of Parliamentary Reform, 
2s. 6. 

A Letter to the Gentlemen of England, 
upon the present Critical Conjuncture of 
Affairs. 8vo. 2s. 

An Appeal from the Judgment of Great 
Britain, respecting the United States of 
America; by Robert Walsh. 18s. 

A detailed Statement of the Case of bis 
Royal Highness the Duke of Kent. 5s. 

Radical Reform Bull; by J. Ber 
tham. 43. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Essay on the Eimployment of the 

Poor; by R. A. Slaney. 2s. 
THEOLOGY. 

A Letter addressed to the Diocesan Com 
mittee of the Society for Promoting Cin» 
tian Knowledge. 6d. 

Passing Events correspondent with An 
cient Prophecies; by the Rev, Jol 
Nance. 1s. 6d. . 

Lyra Davidis, or a new Translation an4 
Exposition of the Psalms, on the principles 
of the late Bishop Horsley; by the Rev. 
John Fry. 8vo. 18s. a 
A Letter to the Bishop of St. David's, 
on his Lordship’s misconceptions of a 
pamphiet, “ Reflections concerning © 
Expediency,” &c.; by Sam. Wix. per 

Discourses on the Three Creeds, 
on the homage offered to Our Saviour - 
certain oceasions a his ng at 
an appendix; by E. Nares. SvV0. db 

T + ser ge Excellence of the Chrit 


tian Religion; by the Rev. Ri Mant. 
igmo. 9d. 
Sermons preached in the Cathedral 


Church of Worcester; by _ late Rev: 
James Stillingfleet. 8v0.145 | 5. 
The Chronology of Our Saviours Life; 
by the Rev. C, Benson. 8V0. o. bas 
Cheap Repository eg suit 
present times. 12m0. 1s. 6 K Vindicatio 
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v.H. J. Todd. 8vo. 6s. 
Oe iesictl Tracts; by Bowdler. 5s. 6d. 

\ New Plan for Social and Domestic 
Worship, wherein all who love the Gox- 
vel may unite together, with the Feasts 
nd Fasts of the Established Church; by 
the Rev. W. Smith, M.A. author of Do- 
mestic Altar, &C. BVO. 58. 

The Difference between Unitarians and 
Deists: recommended to the consideration 
of Unbelievers and reputed Orthodox Be- 
jievers; by Richard Wright, U.M. ¢d. 

Discourses On several Subjects; by 
Samuel Seabury, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

The Life, Deeds, and Opivions, of Dr. 
Martin Luther: faithfully translated from 
tke German of John Frederick William 
Fischer, Superintendant at, Plawney in 
Saxony, with an Appendix; by John 
Kortz. 12mo. 68. 

Sermons on Practical Subjects ; by W. 
Rarlass, Minister of the Gospel: with a 
Biovraphical Sketch of the author prefixed, 
byPeter Wilson, LL.D. 8vo. 14s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Walks through Bath, with 21 engrav- 
ings; by P. Egan. 1¢s. foolscap, 16s. demy. 

A Description of the Characters, Man- 
vers, and Customs, of the People of India; 
by the Abbé J. A. Dubois. 4to. vi. 2s. 

An accurate and interesting Deserip- 
tion of those delightful Regiens which 
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‘ndication of our autborized Trans- 
By a Translators of the Bible; by 
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are to be colonized nnder the anthority of 
the British Government; by Capt. Ben, 
Stout. 6s. 

The History and Antiquities of the Me- 
tropolitical Church at York, with 35 en- 
gravings of Views, &c.; by John Britton. 
med. 4to. 31. 15s. imp. 4to. 6l. 6s. crown 
fol. 101. roy. fol, 121. 12s. 

Peak Scenery, or Excursions in Derby- 
shire ; by E. Rhodes, with engravings, by 
G. Cooke. 4to. il. 48. roy. 11, 14, 

Description of the Westeru Islands of 
Scotland, including the Isle of Mau; by 
J. Macculloch. % vols. 8vo. and a vol. 
4t0. 31. 36. 

Notes on Africa; by G. A. Robertson. 
155. 

The Western Gazetteer, or Emigrant’s 
Directory : containing a Geographical De- 
scription of the Western states and terri- 
tones ; by Samuel R. Brown. 8vo. 10s. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

The Commercial Almauack, for 1820. 

On a royal sheet. 9s. 6d. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

No. X. of the Journal of New Voyages 
and Travels, containing a Voyage along the 
Eastern Coast of Africa to the Buazils; by 
James Prior. 3s. sewed, or $s. 6d. boards, 

An Abridgment of the most Popular 
Modern Voyages and Travels in Europe; 
with Maps, &c.; by the Rev. T. Clark, 
12mo. 8s. 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 
Iucluding Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign, 


7 


E are concerned to state, that such 

is the ignorance of the first prin- 
ciples of criminal jurisprudence, or such 
the blindness of men, when misled by 
their passions, that, among other novel- 
lies of legislation proposed during the 
past month, was a new Libel Bill, con- 
taining a clause, subjecting persous ene 
caged im the meritortous employment of 
Vending, publishing, and priating, books, 
fo the punishment of transportation as 
felons, if, perchance, they became acces- 
sanies a second time to the circulation of 
What, in a season of passion, might be 
called a Libel, We relied on the discri- 
mination of juries, to whom appeals must 
‘ven yet be made; and therefore were 
seusible, that this violence, like all vio- 
“tee, Would furnish its own autidote, by 
the insult which it oflered to the common 
“tase of mankind. But the public spirit 
othe London Booksellers was aroused ; 
and at a mecting, held at the London 
(Ollee-house, on the 15th of December, 
“EPH Burrerwortu, esg. in the 


Clair, it was unanimously resolved : 
‘snitt We have observed with concern, the ia- 
and extensive circujation yf certain sedj- 


tious and blasphemous Libels which have of late 
been printed and published, and are anxious that 
such remedy may be proviced as to the wisdom of 
Parliament shall seem fit; but, that we nevertlicless 
view with great apprehension and alarm, the pro- 
visions of a Bill now under the consideration of the 
Ilouse of Commons, entituled ‘* An Act for the 
more effectual Prevention and Punishment of blas- 
phemous and seditious Libels,” so far as it is pro- 
posed that it should be thereby enacted, that if any 
person shall, after the passing of that Act, be legall 
convicted of having com posed, printed, or published, 
any blasphemous Libel, or any such seditious Libel 
as therein mentioned, and shall, after being so con- 
victed, offend a second time, and be thereof le- 
gal'y convicted, such person may, on a second 
conviction, be adjudged, at the discretion of the 
Court, enher to sufler such punishment as may 
now by law be intlicted in cases of high misde- 
meanors, or to be banished from the United 
Kingdom and all other parts of his Majesty’s domi- 
nions, for such term as the Court in which such 
conviction shall take place shall order, or to be 
transported to such place as shall be appointed by 
his Majesty for the transportation of offenders for 
any term not exceeding — years 5 and that it should 
be further enacted, that, if any oflender who shall 
be So ordered by any such Court as atoresaid to be 
banished or transported in Manner aforesaid, shall 
be afterwards at large within any part of the United 
Kingdom, or any other part of his Majesty’s domi- 
nions, without some lawtul cause before the expi- 
ration of the term for which such offender shail 
have been so ordered to be banished or transported 
as aforesaid; every such offender being so at large 
as aloresaid, being thereof lawfully Convicted, shail 
suffer death as in cases of feluny, without benent 
of clergy. ' 

il. That the punishment of transportation and of 
death, are punishmenis applicable oaly to felonies, 
and offences so specifig and ¢criain in (heir Dature, 

as 
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as to exciude the commission thereof through ig- 
norance or inadvertence, and necessarily fo in- 
clude the evil intent in the felonious or illegal 
act. fut that the offence of Libel is not specific and 
certain, and is incapable of being rendered pre- 
viously certain by any specific definition; and that 
Libels may be, and frequently are, published by 
peisons having no community of intention with the 
authors or Composers thereot; and being, from the 
nature of their business, necessarily unacquainted 
with the contents or probable effect ot the same. 

ll. That questions of Livel, both in law and 
fact, are determined by a jury on the prosecution 
thereof, and that the verdict of the jury upon a 
trial, is the sole criterion of judgment, as to the legal 
or illegal nature and effect of a publication, and 
that such verdicis, depending upon individual opi- 
nion, are always Uncertain and frequently conira- 
dictory, in so far, that the authors and composers 
and first publishers of poiitical and other publica- 
tions have, in some instances, been acquitted upon 
prosecutions for Libel; and subsequent venders, 
no way concerned in the printing or frst publishing 
thereof, have been convicted by different juries 
for the publication of the same Libels, and punished 
@pon such conviction by fine and imprisonment. 

iV. Thata verdict of acquittal, on a prosecution 
for Libel, whereby the publication complained of is 
Geciared in the opinion of the jury to be innoxious, 
does not legitimate the continued sale thereuf, but 
thatthe same defendant is subject to prosecution 
for each subsequent act of publication of the same 
work, and, in doubtful tases, is liable to probable 
eventual Conviction and punishment; and, that a 
prosecution for Libel, even in cases of acquittal, 
does therefore generally operate to restrain the con- 
tinued circulation of the offensive work, and in 
some Cases to suppress the same altogether. 

V. That as general Booksellers and Publishers, 
we are more especially affected by the proposed 
Act, and thatthe more extensive and respectable 
the Trade carried on is, the more probable it be- 
comes that we may, innocently and with good in- 
tentions, fall uncer the censure and punishment of 
the proposed Law. 

Vi. That instances are not wanting, in which 
Bookselleis have been convicted, and have suf- 
fered punishment, for the sale of Libellous Works, 
by servants without their privity, and, i: may be, 
even contrary to their command; and, that as no 
circumspection can guard against the malice of an 
offended, or the negligence of a careless, servant, 
we shall be lable to incur the ultimate penalty of 
the proposed Law, for acts of which we have no cog- 
nizance, and against which prudence would be un- 
availing. 

Vil. That from the nature of our Trade, we are 
daily employed to execute orders for Customers as 
intermediate hands, in the distribution of new 
Works, of the contents and nature whereof we are 
unavoidably ignorant, avd that for each copy of 
such Works so distributed by us, we are now re- 
sponsible upen an Indictment or Informatio), and 
are liable, notwithstanding the perfect intregrity of 
our intentions, to punishment, as in case of a Mis- 
demeanour ; and that if the proposed Bill shouid 
= intoa Law, we may, in such cases, becuoine 
rable to Transportation for seven years, and to the 
punishment of Death, in case of return trom Trans- 
portation. 

Vill. That 3 very great number of historical, po- 
litical, and rehgious works, are watten and com- 
posed, and published, in London af stated periods, 
and that most of such Works are of temporary and 
immediate public interest, and that such Works 
issue from the Press and pass through the hands of 
several different Booksellers, and many thousands 
thereof are delivered to the Public within a very 
few hours after their first Publication, and that a pre- 
vious perusal or consideratwn of such Works, by 
such venders of the same as are not the original or 
first Publishers of the same, is impracticable. 

IX. That many standard Works upon historical, 
philosophical and political subjects, which have 
now obtained a classical reputation, and are daily 
sold by respectable Booksellers, under the licence 
of a long prescription, may be reasonably consi- 
dered to be liable to question as libellous by ana- 
logy to more recent Works which have been sub- 
jected to prosecution, and that such siandard Works 
therefore do not present any criterion for judgment 
as to the effect of New Publications ; but may them- 
selves be the subject of future prosecution, and 
may subject the venders thereoi to the punishments 
proposed by the said Bill, 
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X. That the ignominy o _" 

Toposed to make Come SUMNER which 

voksellers, and felons, while ito — Printers, 
learned and respectabie writers Hy 10 deter 
tous principles from treating on polite." 
gious subjects at all, will especially ptcal Or reli 
from engaging in the composition of even ee 

azines, and ot! : sadinageeey Ma. 
g ’ ther vehicles of Periodical q 
to the great and permanent detriment of een, 
and wil seriously injure the trade of Bcatning; 
and Printers, in which they have lar Prncepsing 
barked; especially in that extensive bronae em 
which embraces the most Tespectable es ot ie 
Works in the country, and will tend to th 8 
into the hands of reckless and desperate ren, —_ 

XI. That, although we have the greatest é 
dence in the wisdom and imegrity of the pon, 
Judges of his Majesty’s Courts of Law: pet thant . 
power to expatriate and transport fora te 
Specific but indefinite in its nature, which ey ~~ 
ignorance and inadvertence equally with iner 
tional guilt, is of too extensive and dangerous , 
nature to be confided to any authority whatever, 
be exercised at discretion; and that, in relation to 
a crime whose turpitude is heightened or dim. 
nished by the political aspects of the times such 
a power, especially if rendered permanent, migi; 
become the engine of great injustice and opnres. 
sion, against which, no character, however periec: 
wouid be a protection. ; 

XI. That, from the circumstances stated, our 
trade and means of living, if not totally destroyed 
by the intended Bill, would be carried on under 
a state of hazard and insecurity, productive of con: 
stant mental inquietude, pi | Soweuhes the 
comfort of ourselves and our families. 

XII}. That a Petition be therefore presented to 
the House of Commons, praying that the same 
Bill, so far as respects the punishment of Transporw- 
tion and Death for vending such blasphemous orsesi- 
tious Libeis as in the said Bill are mentioned, my 
not pass into a law. 


The authors of the Bill ought not to 
have required the instruction conveyed 
by this able document; but, it had the 
effect of counteracting their plans, and 
my Lord Castlereagh in consequence, 
withdrew the clause, though he stil 
persisted in maintaining the equally un- 
just principle of banishment, it that can 
be a punishment in a country whos 
ANCIENT CONSTITUTION can be lightly 
dispensed with, and whose FUNDAME 
TAL LAWs can be abrogated by maj- 
rities acting under erroneous and pax 
sionate feelings. We are friends to the 


‘true principles of the constitution of 


England, and therefore we advocate 
all those temperate reforms, whos 
adoption could not fail to create a ge 
neral sentiment of loyalty, and put a 
end to the clamours that have been 
raised by zealous and impatient pattie’ 
ism. Let what is reasonable be grant 
ed; and then those who ask for what Is 
unreasonable, will be reduced to a smal 
and ‘inefficient minority. But truth " 
creat, and will prevail in spite of “J 
struction. It is our wish to sce 
government and its parliamentary = 
jorities at the head of the muggares 
and employed in guiding them * = 
rather than in thwarting and goael?s 
them into despair. 7 
A grand biographical work 5 
nounced, of PuBLic MeN of 1820, 
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is to contain accouuts of nearly th 
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sand living persons, English and 
reign. It is to be re-published annually, 
and toform three volumes, like Debrett’s 
peerage and Baronetage, | 

The first volume of the series of new 
novels, to be published periodically, 
noder the title of “THe CireuLatine 
porary,” Will consist of an exquisite 
Elinburgh tale, under the title of 
“ Glenfell.” 

Anew and improved edition of Burns's 
works, edited by his brother, Mr. Git- 
seat BURNS, is in preparation, It will 
beaccompanied by the account of his 
jife, and a criticism on his writings, and 
syme observations on the character and 
condition of the Scottish peasantry, by 
Dr. James Currie, of Liverpool. To 
which will be now first added, some 
further particulars of the author’s life, 
some new notes illustrative of his poems 
aud letters, aud many other additions. 

Anew edition is printing of the Life 
aud Adventures of Robinson Crusoe ; 
witha biographical and critical preface ; 
embellished with twenty engravings by 
Mr. C. Heath, from a series of designs 
by T. Stothard, esq. R. A. 

The next Part of the Journal of New 
Voyages and ‘Travels will comprise a 
faithful translation of Cordova’s Voyage 
of Discovery to the Strait of Magellan. 

Mr. 'THELWALL is engaged in the 
duty of writing the history of the Six 
Acts, consisting of a critical and _politi- 
cal review of the transactions of the 
lirst five weeks of a session of parlia- 
ment commencing on the 22d Novem- 
ber, 1819. It will be accompanied with 
disquisitions on the talents, principles, 
and consistency, of the distinguished 
speakers in both Houses, and on the 
probable tendency of the measures 
alopted or rejected. An appendix will 
coutain the protests in the House of 
Lords, and the documents produced by 
lhe ministers of the Crown, in vindication 
iithe respective innovations proposed 
by them on the ancient laws and con- 
titation of the realm.—Such a task is 
Worthy of theable and eloquent pen of the 
cditor of the “ Champion:” and perhaps 
to man in England is more competent 
0 do justice to the subject. 

Mr. O'Meara, late surgeon to Na- 
poleon, will shortly publish a second 
manuscript from St. Helena, contain- 
luz an authentic history of the events 
Which occurred in France, from the 
period of the Emperor's return in 1815, 
wuul the battle of Waterloo, including 
an ely of observations on the conduct 
ot the Generals opposed to him on that 

Moxtuty Mac. No. 334. 
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memorable occasion. ‘The announce.- 
ment of this unquestionable production 
of Napoleon, as the second manuscript 
of St. Helena, proves that he recognizes 
the first as his; and, indeed, we have the 
authority of Dr. OtMeara for stating, 
that the first manuscript from St. Helena, 
as well as the manuscript from Elba, 
were undoubted productions of Napo- 
leon. Hitherto public opinion has been 
divided on the subject; and the works, 
In consequence, have lost much of that 
importance to which they are entitled. 

Proposals are circulated for publishing 
by subscription, Specimens of the Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Normandy, ina 
series of one hundred etchings, repre- 
senting exterior and interior views, cleva. 
tions, and details, of the most celebrated 
and most curious remains of antiquity 
in that country; by Jonn SELL Cotman, 
esq. author of Architectural Antiquities 
of Norfolk, &c. ‘The drawings were 
made by him in the summers of 1817 
and 1818, and are to be accompanied 
by historical and descriptive notices, 
It seems, the two royal abbeys at Caen, 
though shorn of much of their former 
grandeur, are, happily, still nearly per- 
fect; the royal castle of Falaise, and 
the more important ones of Arques and 
Gaillard, retain suflicient of their ancient 
magnificence to testify what they must 
have been in the days of their glory: 
the towns and chateaus, which were the 
cradles of many of our most noble and il- 
Iustrious families,the Harcourts, V ernons, 
Tankervilles, Gurneys, Bruces, Bobuns, 
Grenvilles, St. Johns, &c. are still in 
existence; and of more modern date, 
when our Heurys and Edwards resumed 
the Norman sceptre, numberless build- 
ings of the highest beauty are, says Mr. 
Cotman, every-where to be met with. 

The concluding volume of Dr. 
CLarke’s Northern Travels through 
Denmark, Sweden, Lapland, Finland, 
Norway, and Russia, witha description 
of the city of St. Petersburgh during 
the tyranny of the emperor Paul, will 
soon be published. 

The seventh and eighth volumes of 
Dr. Ranken’s History of France, are in 
the press. 

An Historical and Topographical 
Account of Devonshire, is preparing 
for publication ; being the ninth part of 
Magna Britannia, or a concise account 
of the several counties of Great Britain ; 
by the Rev. Daniev Lysons, A.M. 
.R.S. F.A. and LS. rector of Rod- 
marton, Gloucestershire ; and the late 
SAMUEL Lysons, esq. F.R.S, FAS. 
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keeper of his Majesty’s records in the 
Tower of London. 

The second volume of Travels in 
various Countries in the East; more 
particularly Persia; by SirW m.OUSELEY, 
LL.D. and private secretary to Sir 
Gore Ouseley, Bart. will be published 
in the course of the ensuing spring. 

A Journal of a Tour through part of 
the Snowy Range of the Himala Moun- 
tains, and to the Sources of the Rivers 
Jumna and Ganges; with notes, on the 
hills at the foot-of the Himala range 
between the rivers Sutley and Alack- 
nunda, in the course and towards the 
close of the Goorkha war in 1815, is 
announced ; by JAMES Batcyte F’raser, 
esq. With a map of those regions. 

Twenty Views in the Himala Moun- 
tains, in elephant folto, uniform with 
Danicl’s Oriental Scenery, and Salt’s 
Views in Abyssinia, illustrative of Fra- 
scr’s Travels, engraved from the original 
drawings made on the spot by the au- 
thor, are in preparation. 

Views of Paris; consisting of sixty 
encravings, by Mr. Charles Heath, and 
other artists, from views taken in the 
French capital and its vicinity, by 
Capt. Batty, of the Grenadier Guards, 
are announced, and will be conducted 
on the same plan as the Italian and 
Swiss Scenery, and consist of twelve 
numbers, each number containing five 
plates. 

The admirers of the secret history of 
literature are at length about to be gra- 
tified with the publication of that long- 
looked-for book, ‘* Spence’s Anecdotes.’’ 
The whole of the manuscript remains of 
the late Mr. Spence are in the hands of 
Mr. Singer, who is about to publish 
them, with many additions from the 
original notes and memorandums. It 
is said, that this work will contain many 
very curious particulars of Pope and his 
cotemporaries, hitherto unpublished, 
with other miscellaneous matter of very 
great interest. 

Mr. W.Garbiner, of Leicester, justly 
respected as the editor of the Sacred 
Melodies, is about to publish an oratorio 
of “ Judah,” which he has selected from 
the canon of the Old Testament, and 
connected with sacred compositions of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, which 
have never yet appeared. It will be 
published in three parts, and the first 
part will appear in February or March. 

Speedily will be published, Part I. of 
a Series of Portraits of the British Poets, 
fxom Chaucer to Cowper and Beattie. 
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A periodical work, to be Published 
quarterly, is announced, under the tit 
of the Retrospective Review, CORsiatjne 
of criticisms upon, analyses of, ani 
extracts from, curious, useful and 
valuable books in all languages, Which 
have heen published from the revival ¢ 
literature to the commencement of the 
present century ; edited by a Society of 
Members of the University of Cim. 
bridge. 

Dr. Wuitaker’s History of York. 
shire, Part II. is in the press, The 
Whole of the landscapes in this work 
will be engraved from beautiful drav. 
ings by J. M. W. Turner, esq. R.A. and 
the architectural subjects by Mr. Buck- 
Jer, which will be executed in the yery 
best style of the art. 

Shortly will be published, dedicated 
to the Persian Ambassador, an Account 
of General Gardanne’s Embassy to Persia 
in 1807, containing a descriptive itine- 
rary from Constantinople to Teberan; 
also a variety of anecdotes, illustrative of 
the history, commerce, manners, cus 
toms, &c. of the inhabitants. To this 
volume will be prefixed, an accurate 
map, and it is to be embellished witha 
plate representing the interior of a ha- 
rem, being a coloured fac-simile from 
the pencil of a native artist, showing the 
state of the fine arts in the capital o 
Persia. 

No. XII. which completes Miss Bat- 
TY’s Italian Scenery, will be published 
on the Ist of February, 1820. 

The Views in Switzerland, from drav- 
ings by Major Cockburn, engraved by 
Charles Heath, and others, will be com- 
pleted in twelve numbers. ) 

Views in Greece, from original draw- 
ings by Edward Dodwell, esq. F.S.A. 
will be completed in twelve parts, = 
part containing five beautifully coloure 
plates, mounted to imitate ng 
on royal folio, the size of Stuart’s Athens. 

One of the first effects of the “rd 
Laws against the popular press, Is 
determination of Mr. ayer hy 
vert his Weekly Register into ‘ 
ing newspaper eid of Mr. WooLek © 
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pave, therefore, the effect of multiplying 
dhe labours of these writers by SIX, and 
of giving these journals an universality 
of circulation, which, whea unstamped 
and unfranked, they could not acquire. 

Anew English Dictionary is proposed 
to be published by subscription, in two 
volumes quarto, price 42, 4s. in boards, 
yader the title of an Analytical Dicti- 
onary of the English Language, by Mr. 
Davip Booru, author of the ** Introduc- 
tion to an Analytical Dictionary,” and 
other works. It will be published in 
fuur parts, or half-volumes, with an in- 
terval of three months between the pub- 
lication of each. 

An enlarged edition is printing of 
Dr. Reip’s Essays on [ypochondriasis 
and other Nervous A ffections. 

A second Series of Peter’s Letters to 
his Kinsfolk, on the true bookmaking 
principle, are in preparation, Comprising 
an account of the present state of men 
aid manners in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, in other three vo- 
lunes, octavo. The conceits and affecta- 
tions of this writer were tolerable in three 
volumes, but a double dose of such vani- 
ties will bring discredit even on the pro- 
liic manufactories of our northern com- 
petitors. 

An English edition of Gen. Lacroix’s 
History of the Revolutions in St. Domin- 
go, with notes and illustrations, isin a for- 
ward state of preparation for the press. 

Mr. Doncaster is preparing a work 
lor the press, illustrative of his new Sys- 
tem of Hydro-agriculture and Mecha- 
nical Spade-Cultivation ; together with 
the proposition and sclection of his new- 
l\-discovered agricultural paradox ; and 
asoon the propricty of parcelling out 
the glebe lands of the country into con- 
‘culent-sized poultry farms, for the em- 
poyment of the poor in spade-cuttiva- 
tion thereon, as well as for the advantage 
ol small capitalists. 

Jn January will be published, Part T. 
O' Hlustrations of Hudibras, being a se- 
les Of portraits of celebrated political 
and literary characters, imposters, und 
cathusiasts, alluded to by Butler in his 
ludibras; to be completed in ten parts, 
cach part containing six portraits. 
There is also in the press, a new edi- 
lion of the Genuine Remains, in Verse 
aud Prose, of Samuel Butier, embellish- 
ed with portraits of Butler and Thyer, 
and with numerous beautiiul engravings 
00 Wood, 

“nn ARTHUR CLARKE, author of an 

‘say on Warm, Cold, and Vapour, 
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Baths,” has nearly ready for publication, 
a small volume entitled the Mother's 
Medical Assistant, containing instruec- 
tious for the prevention and treatment of 
the diseases of infants and children. 

Specdily will be published, a volume 
called the Canadian Settler, being a se- 
ries of letters from Lower and Upper 
Canada, in June, July, and August, 
1819, by 'T. Carr, 

Mr. Bay.ey’s History of the Tower 
of London, with biographicab anecdotes 
of royal and distinguished persons, des 
duced from records, state papers, manu- 
scripts, and other original and authentic 
sources, will appear shortly. 

{fore Homiletica, or Discourses in 
the form of Skeletons upon the whole 
Scriptures, containing altogether at least 
1200, similar to, but distinct from, those 
iu the five volumes already published, 
are announced by the Rev. C. Simzon, 
M.A. fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in eleven volumes octavo. 

On the first of February will be pub- 
lished, Vol. I. of the British Poets, from 
the text of the best editions. ‘The first 
volume will contain the works of 'Tho- 
mas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, and the 
Earl of Dorset. 

Mr. WILson, of the Opera-house, has 
been nearly three years engaged on a 
work that will shortly appear, entitled 
a Complete System of English Country 
Dancing; containing instructions for 
performing every movement, explained 
by nearly 300 engravings on wood. 

A volume of Beauties of the Modern 
Living Poets, is in preparation. 

The Lady’s Magazine is now in the 
fiftieth year of its progress; and such a 
length of duration is certainly an indis- 
putable evidence of public favour, With 
a view of securing a continuance of en- 
couragement, the proprietors have re- 
solved to commence a New Series in 
the approaching year, on a plan which 
will correspond with the spirit of the 
times, and the improved state of the fe- 
male mind, 

An [oglish translation of O. Von 
Kotzepun’s Voyage round the World, 
iu the Years 1816, 17, 18, ia 3 vols. 
8vo. with maps and plates, Is preparing 
for publication. a 

Mr. Accum has in the press, a Trea- 
tise on the Adulterations of Hood, and 
on Culinary Poisons; exhibiting the 

fraudulent sophistications of bread, 
wine, beer, tea, coffee, cream, spiritu- 
ous liquors, cheese, mustard, pepper, 
vinegar, olive oil, pickles, conicc lon 
ary, and other articles employ ed in do- 
4A2 mest.c 
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mestic economy, and the methods of 
detecting them. 

Mr. arr is about to publish, Re- 
marks on the Treatment and Cure of 
Scrolula, detailing the success of his 
practice for many years past in remoy- 
ing that disease. 

Mr. CLrarke and Mr. BuaGpen will 
begin their next Course of Lectures on 
Midwifery and the Diseases of Women 
and Children, on Wednesday, January 
19th. 

Dr. Syntax has been some time tra- 
velling through France, and has a new 
work in a state of progress, the first 
part of which will appear shortly, under 
the title of the Tour of Dr. Syntax in 
Search of the Grotesque. 

Mr. G.G, Carey has a work in the 
press, of great utility, a practical trea- 
tise on the funds, entitled Every Man 
his own Stock-broker. 

Mr. Curtis will commence his winter 
course of Lectures on the anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology of the ear, 
carly in January. 

In a few weeks will be published, in 
royal octavo, volume first, of Medical 
Botany, or History of Plants in the 
Matcria Medica of the London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublip Pharmacopoeia, ar- 
ranged according to the Linnean sys- 
tem; illustrated by seventy-two co- 
Joured engravings. 

The first part of the Second Tour of 
Doctor Syntax in Search of the Pic- 
turesque, is printing in eight monthly 
numbers, forming a second volume,when 
complete. Written by the same author; 
with designs, by Tuomas Row.Lanp- 
SON, esq. 

Geraldine, or Modes of Faith and 
Practice, a tale, by a Lady, is printing 
in three volumes 12mo. 

Early in the month will be published, 
Poems for Youth, by a family circle. 

Shortly will be published, Memoirs of 
Miss Cheesman, aged Nine Years, with 
a preface, &c.; by Miss Jane 'TaYLor, 
author of “ Display, &e. 

A new satirical work, entitled Edin- 
burgh, is announced for publication, by 
the author of “ London, or a Month at 
Stevens’s.” 

Dr. A. P. Witson Putip has in the 
press a fourth edition of his Treatise on 
Fevers, in one volume 8vo. including 
the various species of simple and erup- 
tive fevers. 

The Rev. H. J. Austen has in the 


press a volume of Discourses on the 
Book of Genesis. 






rages (Jan, 1, 
Speedily —— published, Religion, 
a poem; a satire on the ; 

abuse of religion. © ill use anj 


A Political Lecture on Heads, With 


numerous plates, by the Black 
will shortly peng ack Dwarf 


_ SWEDEN, - 

German literature has been very much scl 
cultivated of late years in Sweden, Fy. pa 
clusive of a collection of classical Ger, ai 
man authors printed at Upsal, in the ch 
original language, (sixty-six volumes in va 
the whole,) the best works of various ais It 
thors have been translated into Swedish, Sc 

DENMARK, 

The King of Denmark has granted a 
pension of two hundred crowns, for ty at 
years, to four gentlemen of celebrity, for a! 
the purpose of making tours and voyages ve 
in foreign countries, Their names are u 
Bask, a philologist; Ingemann, a poet; 
Clausen, a theologian; and N. Gede,a 
naturalist of Kiel. Schew the botanist, S 
and Leize the naturalist, have likewise p 
been furnished with the means requisite ) 
for continuing their voyages, Their b 
united labours promise a rich harvest to k 
the London Journal of New Voyages, ] 

Professor C. F. Severn, at Copen ; 
hagen, has published a small work on ' 
the subject of popular instruction in t 
Denmark. It appears from this, that 
the rise and progress of such instruction | 


may be referred to the era of Frederick 
IY. who founded in one single year, 
1721, two hundred and forty new schools. 
Christian VI. was not less zealous than 
his predecessor, for promoting the cul- 
ture of the sciences and of letters, and 
for the general advancement of know. 
ledge. But the first seminary for the 
express purpose of providing good teach 
ers and instructors, was nol established 
till the year 1791, under the reign © 
Christian VII. This was erected neat 
Copenhagen, and it served fora mode 
to several others that have since beet 
set up in the provinces. The erent pro 
prietors, copying the example set Py 5 ‘ 
vernment, have founded different schouis 
on their estates. 
AUSTRIAs 

M. AnToInE STRAUSS, bookseller a 
Vienna, intends publishing 4 er his 
cannot fail to illustrate the arg 
tory of the states comprehended ae 
the Austrian monarchy. Io pod ' 
entitled the Ecclesiastical Tope i 
Austria, it is proposed to Bh icles 
notices of every parish, from chro we 
extant in the churches, oF from a 
documents in the archives of the wf 
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ors and convents, or of those appertain- 
~ tg the state. The history of each 
“rst to be preceded by a geographical, 
shysicaly and historical, description of 
he situation wherem the parish stands 3 
also with sketches of its antiquities, mo- 
vyments, tombs, and inscriptions, of its 
schools, and hospitals. The number of 
yarisnes is More than fitteen hundred, 
sid there still remain more than sixty 
chapters and convents, in all of which 
valuable documents are to be found, 
[twill correspond with Sir John Sinclair's 
Scutiand. 
GERMANY. 

An order has been issued for founding 
at Dusseldorf a polytechnic school, and 
an academy of the fine arts. The go- 
rernment allows for these foundations 
the annual sum of 28,000 francs. 

FRANCE, 

M. de Latanps, associate naturalist 
tothe king’s garden, Paris, is now em- 
ploving his time in foreign travels. In 
May 1817, he embarked from the har- 
bour of Brest, in the Golo, one of the 
king’s ships, to visit the isle of Bourbon. 
He is authorised to remain for some 
months at the Cape of Good Hope. He 
will there pursue his researches in bo- 
tany, zoology, and all the departments 
of natural history. Afterwards he will 
proceed on his voyage to India, to proe 
secute the ulterior and principal objects 
of his mission in the Indian Seas. 

NETHERLANDS, 

The following list is taken from a 
Monthly Review of publications in the 
Netherlands, during the months of Fe- 
bruary, March, and April last. Original 
works in Dutch 60, in French 9, in Fle- 
nish 4, in Latin 3, in other languages 11. 
Translations and imitations, in Dutch, 30; 
In French 4, Reprinted works and con- 
tinuations, in Dutch 27; in French 6, 
Pamphlets, various collections of laws 
and other articles. Catalogues, &c. in 
Dutch 48, in French 27, in other lan- 
guages5. Periodical works, in Dutch 40, 
i French 8, in other languages 3. Ele- 
mentary books for schools; in Dutch 33, 
1 French 2, in Flemish 1. Articles re- 
lating to the fine arts: music 61, engrav- 
gs3. Total number, 375. 

The following, among others, are pe- 
niodical works, in a course of publication, 
in the kingdom of the Netherlands: 
Boekzaal, or a Journal for the Protestant 
Churches in the Netherlands; at Am- 
‘erdam, An Annual Almanack for the 
liraelites, in Hebrew; at Amsterdam. 
The Belgic Observatory, seventeenth 
‘oume, fitth year; at Brussels. The 
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Belgic Mercury, by a society of men of 
letters, volume sixth; at Brussels, Belgic 
Annals of the Sciences, Arts, and Lite. 
rature, one number every month; at 
Ghent. A general Journal of Medicine 
for the Belgic Provinces, by a society of 
physicians and men of letters, under the 
general superintendance of MM. Van 
Peene and Dusar; vol. 1 of the first 
year, at Ghent. 
ITALY. 

The Italians appear to interest them. 
selves in the Provencal language and 
literature, from the affinity which 1 bears 
to theirown, In their comments on the 
work of M. Scuxecer, published last 
year at Paris, on the same subject, they 
controvert the position assumed therein, 
that the oldest monuments of the modern 
languages derived from the Latin, with 
the exception of the Roman-Provengal, 
cannot be traced higher than the twelfth 
century, In support of their opinion, 
they advance authorities from Muratori, 
Carli, Ciampi, &c. who all ascribe an 
higher antiquity to the Italian language. 
Very recently there has appeared a frag- 
ment from a manuscript of the twelfth 
century, which exhibits an Italian trans- 
lation from the Latin and from other 
Italian writings, all of which prove, as is 
asserted, that the Itahan language, at 
that period, was adult. 

In prosecuting the excavations at Pom. 
peii, they have lately discovered several 
edifices in the fine street that leads to 
the temples of Isis and Hercules, and to 
the theatre. In a house supposed to 
have belonged to some man of science, 
some surgical instruments were found of 
excellent workmanship; also some paint- 
ings representing fruit and animals, ex- 
ecuted with great truth, We invite some 
of our public-spirited readers at Naples 
to favour us with drawings, and other pars 
ticulars. 

We have already noticed, that there 
has recently been discovered, in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, a manu- 
script copy of the Iliad of Homer, of 
the fourth century; with sixty pictures, 
equally ancient. The characters are 
square capitals, according to the usage 
of the best ages, withuut distinction of 
words, without accents or the aspirates; 
that is to say, without any sign of the 
modern Greek orthography. The pice 
tures are upon vellum, and represent the 
principal circumstances mentioned in the 
Iliad. M. Anceto Maro, Professor at 
the Ambrosian College, has caused the 
manuscript to be printed in one volume, 
with the engravings from the — 
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and the numerous scholia attached to the 
manuscript. These new scholia fill more 
than thirty-six pages in large folio; they 
are ail of a very ancient period, and the 
greater part of them are by authors an- 
terior to the Christian era, and to the 
school of Alexandria. The authors quoted 
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Report of Diseases and Casuatties occurring in the public and private 
of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dis 
—the limits of which, commencing at the Fleet-street end of Chance 


Practice 
PENSAky, 
ry-lane, puss 


through Gray’s Inn-lane, Portpool-lane, Hatton Wall, Great Saffron-hill, Wes. 
street, Smithfield. bars, Charterhouse-lane and Square ; along Goswell. street to Old. 


street ; down Old-street, as far as Bunhill-row ; thence crossing the Old 
extending along Queen-street, terminate at the water-side. 
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HE weather, always variable in Bri- 
tain, has been recently so in a more 
than ordinary measure; and, in a month 
which has witnessed the difference of thir- 
ty-eight degrees in temperature in the 
space. of ouly a few days, the prevalence 
of those complaints might have been ex- 
ected which are especially influenced 
yatmospherical changes. Nothing, how- 
ever, has occurred, in the way of indivi- 
dual incident, calling for especial notice, 
and the writer must therefore hasten to 
make good, to the extent of his limits, that 
engagement respecting the retrospect of 
medical literature for the year, which he 
made in the Report immediately preceding 
the present. In alluding to the more pro- 
minent publications of the period in ques- 
tion, it cannot be expected that much 
mention can be made of such publications 
beyond a mere announcement of their 
titles: indeed, the writer’s confined space 
will scarcely allow even such enunciation ; 
and medical authors, who may peruse this 
page, must pardon the omissions, in recol- 
lecting the restrictions of the writer, 

The publications of Dr. Cooke “ on Ner- 
vous Diseases,” and Mr. Wilson “on the 
Blood and Vascular System,” deserve to 
stand foremost on the record of recent 
works ; their possession will afford to the 
medical student a rich fund of useful know- 
ledge: together, indeed, they may be con- 
sidered as constituting a complete com- 
pendium of pathological physiology. Dr. 
Parry, jun. and Mr. Charles Bell, have 
each issued, during the year, interesting 
treatises on the functions of the heart and 
arteries, and on the general doctrine of the 
cirenlation ; and, although these authors 
advocate a different, and even opposite, 
theory, the one from the other, the specu- 
lations and reasonings of both will be 
found highly interesting. Dr, Haslam, in 
his work entitled “ Sound Mind,” has ad- 
vocated the cause of mind upon precisely 
proper principles: whatever topic thiswriter 
discusses, a fine taste and manly thinking 


are ever found to pervade his pages. Tyo 
able treatises have made their appearanee 
within the year, the one for, and the other 
against, the phrenological tenets of Gail 
and Spurzheim ; the first by Combe, tie 
second by Tupper. This last anthor, like 
some of the opponents of Morgan and 
Lawrence, carries his antiscepticism to the 
height (as it appears to the Reporter) of 
injuring and even defeating, his own pwr. 
pose. Speculatists on the subject of mind 
ought to be especially on their guard 
against wielding weapons which drop from 
their own hands, to be seized on and em- 
ployed by their opponents. The work 
entitled * Physiological Fragments,” seems 
to give a sort of motive faculty even to the 
stones we tread on. Dr. Nicholl’s book, 
entitled “Sketches of the Economy ot 
Man,” is rather too high-flown in Berl- 
leyan spiritualities, but is certainly anable 
and interesting performance. And, as to 
works more sirictly medical, “ Black's 
Clinical and Pathological Reports,” will be 
read with interest by the student; aud 
some very useful remarks, of a practical 
nature, are contained in Hamilton's book 
on “Mercurial Medicines.” Baron ou 
“ Tubercular Accretion of Serons Mem- 
branes,” is a work of much ingenuity. 
Blane’s “ Medical Logic,” although not 
answering its title, is worthy a place in 
a medical library ; and Mansford “ on Epi 
lepsy,” will be read with benefit “ by thove 
who know how to add the granwm sais \ 
the favourable reports of authors advo- 
cating a favourite theory aud remedy 
The first number of a moutlily pamph “ 
has made its appearance, under the title 
of “Medical Intelligencer,” which, o 
very few pages, and ata most moderate 
: die and epitome 0, 
price, presents a key to, and ep! * 
all the articles relative to medicine, CO 
tained in the other journals, both Le 
terly and monthly. Very mnesrae the 
volumes continue to be issued from 


: , : the 
society in Lincoln’s-inn fields, — 


title of *“ Medico-Chirurgical = ” 


ons ; 
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son;” althongh the principle of selection, 
in framing these volumes, 1s hardly attend- 
ed to with sufficient pains. The second 
art of the “ Transactions of the King’s 
and Queen's College of Physicians in Ire- 
land.” is perhaps richer in matter than 
any thing of the same nature that has for 
; long time appeared, either on this or the 
sther side of the Water. Among the phy- 
wglogical publications of the year, ‘Thack- 
rah “on the Blood” ought to have been 
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spoken of with praise; and Brande's “ Ma 

nual of Chemistry” will be found a book of 

much utility, both to the medical and ge- 

neral reader.* D. Uwins, M.D. 
Thavies’ Inn ; Dec. 20, 1819. 





* The consideration of the two leading 
subjects adverted to at the end of last year, 
viz. Vaccination and Fever, must be defer- 
red to a future paper. 
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7 VALETTE, mechanist, of Paris, 
\ .bas brought to great perfection his 
sew inventions for economizing combus- 
tile materials. His process has been sub- 
witted to, and received the sanction of, the 
Academy of Sciences, and the Society of 
Encouragement. It embraces an exten- 
sive plan for supplying families with mov- 
able warm-baths in their own houses, and 
frasort of ambulatory cauldrons or flesh- 
pots, for the use of naval armaments or of 
sidiers by land. He means also to adapt 
it to the coppers or large kettles of dyers 
and brewers. In all these cases tlie ex- 
pense will be diminished three-fourths ; 
and, what is of high importance, the wound- 
edina field of battle may always have a 
supply of soups. Very, superior advan- 
tages are expected from this invention. 

Dr. WoLLASTON has tecently ascertain- 
ed the existence of potash in sea-water, 
He estimates the proportion of this alkali, 
Which he snpposes to exist in the state of 
sulphate, at something less than s¢55th 
part of the water at its average density. 

Dr. FIRMINGER, late assistant to Dr. 
Maskelyne, at Greenwich, has published, 
ithe last Philosophical Magazine, some 
observations relative to a supposed lunar 
atmospliere. He says, “I have observed, 
in occultations of stars at the moon’s 
bright limh, that their light diminishes as 
they approach towards the moon, and ina 
lew seconds before the occultation they 
*ppear very small, and seem to vanish gra- 
dually ; but [always considered this appear- 
duce to arise from the superior brightness of 
the moon compared with that of the star, 
when very near its enlightened limb; the 
‘pparent magnitude of the star being ren- 
dered almost a point at the instant of its 
disappearance. On the other hand, when 
the star emerges at the moon’s dark limb, 
emerges with almost its full splendour. 
= appearance is also the sane, when the 
“ar immerges at the dark limb behind the 
moon. Whether the star hasimmerged or 
‘merged at the moon’s dark limb, the ap- 
pemance has always been instantaneous. 
ty the eclipses of the sun yet recorded, 
the rcular section of the sun formed by 
rs oe limb is always regular and 

el defined ; which I think would not be 

Case, had the moon an atmosphere suf- 


ficiently dense to occasion a refraction. 
It the moon has an atmosphere, its exist- 
ence is not (says Dr, F.) likely to be dis- 
covered by such observations ; as the rays 
of light coming from a star to an observer 
on the earth's surface will not suffer any 
perceptible change in its direction from 
passing through it, althongh its density 
should be as great as the earth’s surface. 
The only difference in the appearance 
would be in the quantity of light, which 
difference is perceptible ; but, whether it 
arises wholly from the star being near to 
the moon, or partly from the light of the 
moon, and partly trom a lunar atmosphere, 
remains yet to be decided; and perhaps 
one of the best means to decide this doubt- 
ful point, would be to make accurate ob- 
servations on the approach and recession 
of stars towards, and from, the moon’s dark 
and enlightened limb in occultations,.” 
Phil, Mag. 

Professor RAFINESQUE, of New York, 
in a paper on atmospheric dust, maintains, 
that an imperceptible dust falls at all 
times from the atmosphere, and that he 
has seen it on Mount Etna, on the Alps, 
onthe Alleghany and Catskill Mountains 
in America, and also on the Ocean. This 
is the same dust which accumulates in our 
apartments, and renders itself peculiarly 
visible in the beams of the sun. He has 
found it to accumulate at the rate of from 
one-fourth of an inch to one inch in a year, 
but in such a fleecy state, that it could be 
compressed to one-third of its height. 
Hence he takes the average of the yearly 
deposit at about one-sixth of an inch, 

In analysing the seed of the De/phinium 
Staphysagria, MM. LAssaiGne and Fe- 
NEUELLE have discovered a new alkali, 
combined with malic acid. It is a very 
fine white crystalline powder, without 
smell, appearing brilliant in the sun: when 
thrown upon burning coals, it melts, and 
burns without residue, emitting a white 
thick smoke of a particular odour, It is lit- 
tle soluble in water, but alcohol and sulphu- 
ric ether dissolve it with facility. It forms, 
with the sulphuric, nitric, bydrochloric, 


and acetic acids, salts which are very so.” 


Inble, and are extremely bitter and acrid. 

Potash, soda, and ammonia, precipitate 

the new alkali in a flocculent form. 
MONTHLY 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 






(Jan, 1, 


Ea 


HE commerce of England depends so 
> much on the industry of other coun- 
tries, that we shall be excused for laying 
before our readers, under this head, Count 
Chaptal’s account of the state of industry 
in France, as abyidged by M. Ch. Dupin. 
Chaptal’s work is divided into four parts ; 
which treat of commerce, of agricultural 
industry, of manufacturing industry, and 
of the administration of industry. France 
has within the last forty years, by the aid 
of science, and impelled by the spur of 
necessity, made vast strides in this depart- 
ment. It now enjoys the fruits of the 
many and great sacrifices which this con- 
quest of knowledge and of industry has 
cost. 

Among the economical arts which have 
experienced the most remarkable exten- 
sion, and which new or more improved 
processes have regenerated, are the manu- 
factures of cotton thread and cotton-cloth. 
In 1789 the average value of the cotton 
goods imported into France amounted to 
nearly 26,000,000 of franes ; in 1812 it did 
not exceed a million and a half. In 1812 
a million of wheels were in activity, and 
spun 10,000,000 kilogrammes of cotton an- 
nually. 

The art of manufacturing cloth, is a 
branch of industry in which the French 
have always excelled. Among their most 
beautiful fabrics, the cachemires of M. 
Ternaux may be distinguished, as yielding 
not even to those of India, and as likely to 
become the first in the world, if the goats 
which this ingenious and enterprising spe- 
culator has imported should come to be 
naturalized in France. 

At the head of the improvers of an im- 
portant and difficult branch of art, that of 














watch-making, stands M. Bre 
Janvier, Pons, Lepante Robin, follow . 
his steps. Fortin and Lenoir ha na 
ried to a high pitch of perfection “ on 
: ec 
struction of philosophical instrument 
8. 
The CHEMICAL present results ey 
more astonishing than the mecheas 
arts. The chemical manufactories 
France are the finest in Europe: M Chap. 
tal was the first to organize and perfe i 
these scientific establishments, Every me 
kuows how much the preparation of wine 
owes to his genius. The distillation 9; 
brandy, and of spirits of all sorts, has ha 
also greatly improved by the united le 
bours of MM. Chaptal, Argand, and expe- 
cially Edward Adam. The distillation 
wood, for the purpose of extracting vine. 
gar, tar, &c, is an art of French inventio, 
which dates its origin from the Reyoly. 
tion, The art of rendering waters saly. 
brious by chemical filtration, is also amone 
the benefits rendered to humanity, ° 
METALLURGY in all its branches has 
assumed a new aspect. The iron-fow. 
dries have been improved, and French 
cutlery may now stand a competition 
with the best productions of England, 
French porcelain, and the pottery, have 
likewise risen into high esteem. In this 
respect, as in many others, France has 
ceased to be tributary to England. 
Lithography, which owes so much to 
the ingenious perseverance of M. de Las. 
teyrie, is daily improving; and must io- 
crease prodigiously the commerce in e- 
gravings, besides rendering numercus 
branches of instruction more economical. 
In the manufacture of crystal (he says) 
the French equal the English in quality, 
and surpass them in the elegauce of form». 


Suet: My 


PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. Nov. 26. Dee. 24. 

Cocoa, W.1.common £510 0 to 410 0 £310 0 to 4 5 Operewi 
Coffee, Jamaica,ordinary 4 0 0 — 5 8 O 415 0 — 518 0 ditto 
»fine .6 9 O — 715 O 616 0 — 8 0 0 ditt. 
» Mocha ° 518 0— 616 90 610 0 — 615 Operewt 
Cotton, W.I.common . 0 1 1— 0 1 5 0 10— 01 2 perk. 
— —,Demerara. . 9 12— 01 5 oO12— 01 5 ditto 
Currants . . 26. 2+ 394 0— 5 5 O 5 2 0— 5 4& Opercwl 
Figs, ‘Turkey . 18 0— 110 0 110 0— gz 0 O ditto. 
Flax, Riga ° ° 66 0 0 —68 O O 71 0 O — O O O perton 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 47 0 O~— 0 0 O 4710 0 — 48 1 0 ditto, 
Hops, new, Pockets 460— 512 0O 316 0 — 415 Opercwl 
, Sussex,do. 315 0 — 4 4 O 310 0 — 4 0 0 ditto 
Iron, British, Bars . 1210 0—15 0 O 1210 0 —13 0 Oper tol 
,Pigs . 810 0— 9 0 O 310 0— 9 0 9 ditto, 
Oil, Lucca. . .«. «. 0 11 O— 012 0 011 0 — 012 0 per sat 
—,Galipoli . . 783 0 0 —82 0 O 740 0—76 0 Opa 
Rags 7 . e * 2 4. 0 —s 2 5 0 2 2 0 — 2 3 rp ei 
Raisins, bloomorjar,new5 0 0 — 0 0 O 413 0— 5 0 0 m 
Rice, Patna kind - 014 0 — 016 O 011 0 — 013 0 pm 
—, East India - 011 O— 015 0 011 0 — 015 0 re 
Silk, China, raw . 15 0— 1 811 150—1 6il te 

—,Bengal,skein » 100— 10 5 100-1089 
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Spices, Cinnamon - +O 9 a9— 
——, Cloves oe ee OD VY— O 
_——, Nutmegs e 049 — O 
——, Pepper, black O 0 F7 — O 
_—, ———-, white 0 0 9i— 0 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogmiac 0 5 2 — O 
—-—, Gieseva Hollands 0 2 6 — O 
_———. Rum, Jamaica 0 O 0 — O 
Sica, brown. ew ew BOL Om & 
—,Jamuca, fine 2. 4 O O — 4 
—, Fast India, brown 1 2 0 — 1 
—, jump, fine ° 417 0— 5 
Tallow, town-mehted 3 00— 0 
—, Russia, yeliow 215 6 — 2 
Tca, Boliea ° e © 1 Gi— wo 


—, Hvson, best . 0 510 — 0 
Wine, Madewa,old 2. 62 0 UO — 9% 


—, Port, old ° 45 0 0 — 5» 
—., Sherry ° 20 0 O— 60 
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9 4 09 2— O 9 4 per lb, 
a 3 05 6— 0 0 O aditte, 
5 0 0 +: 9— 08 410 ditto, 
0 74 0 0 6'— 0 0 GE ditto, 
0 10 0 0 94—~— 0 0 10° ditto, 
» 9 05 S— O 5S Bper gal, 
3 2 0 2 9— 0 8 O ditto, 
4 0 0 510 — 0 4 O ditto. 
4 0 2138 O— 3 4 Operewt. 
2 0 315 0— 4 0 Operewt 
6 0 1 10— 21 6 O ditto, 
6 0 434 0—~— 5 6 O ditto, 
0 0 5 1 0— 0 0 OU perewt, 
13 6 214 O— 215 O ditta 
1 30 ® 1 9f— O 1 10 pew tb, 
6 8 0 5 &— 0 3510 ditto, 
0 6 62 0 © —95 0 OU perpipe, 
0 0 49 0 0 —55 0 O ditto. 
0 0 20 0 0 —b6O O Oper bnit. 


Premiums of Insurange.——Gnernsey or Jersey, ¢0s.— Cork or Dubim, 253 —Beltast, 
23s. a 3:8. —Hambro’, 25s. 4 30s. — Madeira, 20s.—Jamaica, 30s. « 35s.—Greenland, eut 


aud home, O4y. 


Course «f Exchange, Dec. 24.—Amsterdam, 11 9.—Hambuyegh, 36 2.—Paris, 25 
45,—Leghorm, 48.—Lisben, 5¢4.—Dobhn, 134 per cent. 

At Messis. Wolfe and Edmouds’ Canal Office, Change Alley, Cornbill.—Grand Junction 
Cavas shares sell tor 2g0l. per 109). share.—Birmingham, div. 5441.—Coventry, 9991.— 
Leeds and Liverpool, 5001.—Trent and Mersey, 1800L—East India Dock, 1651. per 
sine.—West India, 1771.—The Strand BRiveg, 51.—West Middlesex WATER. 


Works, 411.—Gas Ligut Company, 651. 


The 3 per cent. Reduced, on the z4th, was 662; 4 per cent. Consols, 854, 
Gold im bars Sl. 17s. 10£d. per oz. —New doubluons Sl. 14s. 6d.—Silver in bars 5s, 2d. 


——ie— — 


AtpuanrricaL List of Bankruptcies and Divipenps announced between the 
wth of Nov. and the 2th of Dec. 1819: extracted from the Loudon Gazettes, 





BANKRUPTCIES, [This Month 1/9. } 
The Solicitors’ Names are betuccen Parentheses. 


ASLAT A Church ftreet, Lambe:h, vidtualler. (Hen 
°* fing bendun 

srptt T Knarelborough, innkeeper, (Firth, Wakeficld 
baker B ivtweil, Verb, fice. gsocer, (Lowe and 


(co. london 

—_ E Henry ftreet, Gray's Ina lane, milliner 
: Boxer 

Barlow F E White Lion court, Corpbill, mariner. 
(Surman 

Brickdaic M and Jj Taunton, bankers, [Shaw and 
Cog iOhvCUn 


Bennett J Grenfair field, Derbythire, cattle dealer, 
[oweet and cu. Jondon 

Bate J Homicy Stamordthire, mil! wright, (Price 
And toe iv: don 

Bruce A Newcaitle upon Tyre. merchant, 
an¢q co jondun 

Booth W and Brandon, Kine"s Head court, Beech ftreet, 
hib merc ants, { Hamaiton 

Barker J Wa.taily tin.ber merchant. Priceand co. Ly 

Bartitt J exXcter, merchane, (Hore L, 

Bewley W Manchetter, ranur. (Sharp. ly 

Barvert C ‘ballew Mews, Berkeley tquare, horfe dealer, 
L-ucKert 

Burge i Feome Sclwood, Somerftthire, carrier. (Ellis, Ly 

Buippm J Bricvewatery hop merchant. | Pain, by 

Conn W Snow's elds, coat wears | “ath be 

Crort WOP OM Wandiworth. buiimere { Pither 

Cullen RR Harrow wiik treet, ractor. (Kollen 

‘ik Bs Ullgnghem, tarpawjrg makers (Male 

Cr ishey W Donec ‘ter, j aner Lwiek fworth and CO. L, 

Cupmeal W Haitsx, innkeepers — (Blakelock. Ly 

Carer }sarsd Rv Nturths Liverpuuil, merchants, (Taye 

5 lar ang Cv. (UONGEon 

Col ins T Drury Jane, grocer. (White and co, 

Crew W Paace tuw, fottepham Cou.t road, glazier. 
(Uldham 


{(Marriort 


ime & Sattie Sufiex harnefs maker. (Ellis, L- 
Cux a Fairford, Gioucenertiire, machine maker. 
sRricty L, 
Pavenpurt » and R Fayle, Manchefter, engravers. ( Ad» 
Kegton ang co lo Gon 
“ery f M birmingham, cheefe factor, [Alexs 
Dis ander, london 
Hee £ .amb’s conduit Mreet, haberdafher, (Hunter 
" on W Neweaitle upon Tyne. chemift, [Brown 
‘08 A Brinfcombe Fort, Gioycetterthire, broad cloth 
Manutactures, | blake and ca. london 


MuntuLty Mag, No, 334 


Elworthy J E Piymouth Dock, money ferivengr, 
Raine. L. 

a J athbosve, Derby Mhire, grocer. [Sweet and co. Le 

Feliowes N J Fouroiwg terrace, Gisaz’s Inn lane, parnter. 
({ b eiker 

Finney j Warcey Lever, Lancaihire, cotton Spinner, 
[Appleby and co. benogn 

Bietche: J Ripicy, Verbyihire. dealer, (Few and co, tL, 

Fitton J rretton, Larcaihire, coach makes, (ebis, L, 

Greep J totnes, publican, (Blakes, L. 

Goodier J Knutstord, victualier, Law, Manchefer 

Grimwood R tures, SUMvlk, merchant, (Brame aad 
co. Iptwich 

Grocott J T saifard, liquor merchant. 

Grant J furgeon, (Gordon. Jonooa 

Goxes 4 Docking, Norfolk, ero er, {Lupton,L, 

Hartiey J Manchefter, warehoufeman. (| Makintoms Le 

Heming J and B Hornbiow, bithoptgate Greet, jewellers. 
[Rudi fon and co 4 7 

Fart ) Loampit Hill. Kewt, builder, [ Pearson, L. 

Hawthorn } Newcaitle upow Tyne, brafs founcer. (Bel 
aod cu, kendun 

Huehes M Love lane, woo) merchant. [Thomas 

Hancock E ¥ and } sawyer, GaGogdall Greet, siack e 
hali factors.  (Sinith 

Holland D. cgungay,groer. (Bowden.L. 

Havuun J North Shiehisy Mip owner. 
and co. Jo don 

HontC Mark tare, wire merchant. (Lewis 

Hill 1 S Levbury, dereferdihire. turgeon. ( Pewtrefs, Le 

Huore W Great Herinitage itreet, hip owner, ( Tempiar 

horne Wand J S.ackhoule, Liverpool, Merchants (Care 
cale and cw. 

Hulmes R Northampton, grocer. { Jeyes, L, 

Hancock J ‘ imehoule boule (airs, Mast maker, [Shene 
ton. london 

Hirt J Tower treet, cotton broker. [Hurd and co, 

Huboara T jun. Coventry, Gikman, (Woodcock and cd. 

hRuiroyd R Hairfax jeweller. Norris 

Har‘ifun J Por fmouth, tavern keeper. ( Alexander, Ly 

Kutchinfun J ® Hail, whitetmith. (Dax,L. 

Hudton J Birchin tanec, merchant. { -teveus and co. 

jofing N Bexley heath, Kent, inakeeper. {Ware 
and co. ongon 

Jamefon W York, money fcrivener, [Bell end co, L. 

Janay J Liverpool, guldfmith. (Blatkfock and co, L. 

jJohnfou yee og oe —_ Lewes 

ing J Portiea, builder. exanger, 
Kei (Adliagtea 


Keilal J Baguicy, Chethirey corn dealcs, 
and co. loavon 
Knight } Coppice row, Clerkenwell, irom fouade 
i Robiafoa 
4B Lew 


a Browning, Ly 
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Tewin J Holloway, carpenter. 


rivutt and co. ‘undon 


Lettom $ F Cannon ftreet, tin plate manufacturer, 


(Smith 
Langfon | Piymouth Dock, victualler. 


Lee J King tticer, Cheapfide. warehoufeman. 


Lincoln R >t. James’s (treet, hatter. 


Jees P Foul Leach, Lancashire, cotton fpinner. (shaw, L, 
Merry R Birmingham, grocer. iSwainandco. L. 
Harman. L. 
March M and J Shute. Gofport, merchants, 
Myers R Newcaftie upo» Tyne, linen draper. (Fortter 
Mortimer J J and } Halifax, wortted fpinnerss 
(Amory andco, L. 


More T Pad: ington, flour factor. 


Manners J Leeds, grocer. 


Nedby w Lamb's Conduit treet, uphoifterer. 
L Makinfon, L. 
Nicld J Medge hill, Yorkthire, clothier 

scmerfetihire, faii cloth 


Nuttall J Mavchefter, bookfell:r 


Beauchap, 


Noun T Shepton 
Burfoot, L. 


mManiitacturer, 


Perkins s Midford Somerfetthire, dealer. 


and co- london 3 
Pegan W jun. Plymouth, tailor. 


Yarker G New Shoreham, suffex, tailor. 
Paucras, 


Panting T Chariotte ttreet, 
Saunders, L, 
Pulleyn G York, linen draper. 


Pitt R jun. Hallow, Worce erthire, farmer. 
Pavit W Codicote, Herefordthirve, miller. 
[LKonieht and co. Le 
(Stocker and co. L 

attry T Lower Ihames ftreet, wine merchant, (Pearce 


(Roffer and co, L. 


vaife W Arundel, innkeeper. 
— F Briftol, butcher. 


and fun 
Raines, J. Hull merchant, 
Richardion J | eeds. common brewer. 
Rutter F Altiincham, Chethire, 
and co, london ; 
Richards F Birmingham, chemif. 


Abscaham R Afhburton 
Athby 4 R Bide row 
Anpfell C A Cartha ton, Surrey 
Brown T and J Forieiucr, savage 
gardens 
Bramicy & Shorter's court, Throgmor.e 
ton ftreet 
_—— W st John’s fireet . 
ryan W White Lion court, Birchin 
lane 
Bruce « and ‘o Lundon 
Bureefs F Leicciter 
Beil J Leyburn, Yorkhire 
Buitun W bury treet 
kh fhop C High freet. Southwark 
Barnes J Andertora, Gloac: tterfhire 
Bray ) > Coleman tireet Buildings 
Bute J Stourbridge 
Brodie J and ) Ingram court, Fen- 
church (reer 
Baker C T Maiiborough 
Beuticy Jand J seck, Cornhill, and 
C Kivg, tiatheid 
Baffett N Greenwich 
Beardfworth J a.d J Bealey, Black- 
burn 
Cumbe: lege J George yard, Lombard 
Rreet 
Curran & P Liverpool , 
Cummings J Ofborn freet, White. 
chapel 
Churchill J 
market 
Culham R ? Lambeth 
Corex J Cockermouth 
Cazay W Edyebatton, Warwickhhire 
Coiulinfon R Crocked lane 
Du Bois G London Wall 
Dixon E Stourbrides 
DPodton R Liversool 
Dawion and Longden, Silver ftrect, 
_ Wood ftreet 
Davie» New bund freet 
Emery 1 Worceter 
Enock J Birmingham 
Edletton J Liverpvol 
Flercher F A O'dham, Lancathire 
Fittow J Gofpore 
Fih T Briaport 
Fiacier F Berwick Greet 
Poutiman Gana H ) Reynolds, Pe- 
terborough 
Gompertz A Great Winchefter freet 
Grea j and RD Foley, lower Ruyal 


Stanhope ftreet, Clare 


(Olderthaw, Iflington 
Leacbetter T Newcattle upon Tyne, linendiaper, | Mar, 


(Anftice and co, Ly 


(Windle and co. 


fellmonger. 


Agricultural Report. 


co. london 


{ Blake, L. 
(Farren 


(Grofvenor Saunderfon J Su 


(Hewfon 
(Cadney 


‘Pritchard 


Truman 
(Kattye, L. 


(Adlington 


[Hore, L. 
cabinet maker. 


{ Platt, L. 


(Harmer nutacturer. 


Wootton 
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Gibbons B jun and T Stokesy Level 
iton works, Staftord 

Gotrrex J Mincing lane 

Grsggory } D Crown frreet, 
fquare 

George j North Avdiey ftreet 

Goron J} H and J and W Roberts, 
Toctington 

Green ] Macdox ftreet 

Hartiey P Nether Knutsford 

Haigh } Low Whitley, Northumber 
land 

Headiry FT Newcaftie upon Tyne 

Harley M Mitre court, F icet itreet 

Ha per } Ficet ftreet 

HRatrifon J sprivg gardens 

Hadley T Rirmingham 

Heiie G Commerciai fale rooms 

Hunt R H thiigby 

haynes } Oldiwinford 

Homman ) Mile end read 

Innall O W and J Longe acre 

Joidan R and Co Stratford 

jones C E Kentihh town 

. ones T Liverpool 

Kiivert R Bath 

Knight A Wilton freet 

Kent W High Holborn 

Ker R Hull 

King G Bateman’s row, Shoreditch 

Longman # G Norwich 

Linciey W } Wand A Hewer, Bath 

Lutie H Benhall, ouffolk 

Latham f D and J Farry, Devon. 
thire 

Lat Bb B Lowefoft 

Lauge } W Bruau treet 

Lachian J Great Ane treet 

Luh E sherborne 

Miaciewuuos J W High ftreet, White 
chapel 

Mofeley # Lawrence Pountney hill 

M*Caiium FF Shiitopher Greet, Finf, 
bury fyuare 

Mitchel D Cuilum freet 

Martin | end 5s Hopkins, Briftol 

Milward J Worceher 

Moline 5 Billiter lane 

Micdleton W Liverpool 

Maton W > Colcheter 

Mitchell T Commercial road 

Macgonrell Mand j apd J Buhhell, 
road ttreet 


Finibury 


Reeder W RK Stratford Green 


ton, and T 
fhire, corn fa@tors, wy ide 
Shaw A Lower Eaft Smithfield. 
Stephens JWell Greet, Oxford freer 
Story T’ Hanworth, Norfolk, miiler, 
Stych J Briftol, thopkeeper, 
Tabram W Fendrayton, butcher. 
Thompion T Lancaftter, ironmonger 
Tapim E Overton, thepkeeper, 
W Maccleshelc, filk 

and co. lon son 
Viner J Rath, builder. 
Weldon ) Friday ftreet, Cheapfi 

adh ane i. : pitdey warehouteman, 
Whitchurch j Houndfditch. coachmafter 
Wilkinfon W Norton. Derbyfhire, file maker 
Winftanicy T Manchefter, woolien draper. 
Woodruff J Gun ftreer. turner 
Wells G Hadleigh, Norfolk, clothes falefman, 

and co, Norwich 
Willcock J and N Hodges, Manchefer, woollen cord my, 


Walker > Birmingham, asd A and J Walker, 
phia, merchanrs, i 

Wheatley } Nottingham, jace manufacturer, 
mas. london 

w Tyer’s 


Winall J] ana C Northcote, George 
L Harticy 


9 vidualler, 


Suffield W Birmingham, printer. 

Sat ciipwaite T Liverpr ol, merchan 
Sutton G Lamb’s Conduit treet, filk 
Smiti.e D Wavertree, Live TP Ol. tae 
Smooth W New ruad, 


ier 
St. Pancras, builcer, 


| Patton, § 
(Linfeel, Bigtletuace 
victualier, Glynes 
»dout maker, Unies... 
\B 
(Dex. .! Ticger.L, 
LSmith, , 


| Biakelock, 
‘ 
(Paltrer anc co, 4, 


ManufaQurer, (Bell 
(Young, L, 
{Cogn 


'Bernesy 
’ 'Wilfon, a 


(Elis 
(Collins ang co, * “ 


(Taploe 
, Willis ano co. L, 
Philacel, 


(Thoe 
gateway, Bermoncfey, bane, 


(Swain and co. & 


ftreet, Tower dill, » 


Merewether Arberfield, Berkihire 

Nixon R cittleha'es shropthie 

Needes J Brick lane, Spitaifieids 

Nichoils } A Mouiley 

Naith V Tivertongsomerfethire 

Price D Wattora, Herctorahire 

Proffer W Birmingham 

Pra‘tington W aia j Bewdey 

Peel J famworth 

Pilsbury 1 Cheifea 

Projier W Hereford 

Praukard C St Philip and Jacoby Glow 
cetlerfline 

Padcett W Varxhall 

Parkinfon T ten Mull place. Lincols, 
fhire, and TFT paskinfon, jouw 
Huil, and J Lilly, scuicosies 

Richards F 

Reiph W Lewknor 

Ku b-nfun j Cailitle 

Kicharcion R Nicho!as lane 

Re binfon F sakehuitt, Sufkx 

Ruad F Newaattie upon Dyne 

Rutielij paiace whart, Lambeth 

Ruis M ana Gj Dowgate hill 

Keay j Mark lane 

sturt FT Alien Greet, Gofwell gieet 

Sharianc R Exeter 

Sutton K Hampton Wick 

sherwood W Liverpcol 

sayser W Briftol 

simpfon ¥ Huddersfield 

sowerby T New bond krect 

siepi L Haymarket 

stecmfiuon ¢ mul: 

sherwood W liverpool 

Taylor j salifbury 

Tayicr KR Whitney 

Trotter D Bithopwearmouth 

Taylor sand j stce.e, Liver 

Thorpe W Coventry ;' 

Thwaites H Kone court. Walbrok " 

Watkins G and W Cowper, Linco 


Inn é 
Whielson j Cepthall court, Throst> 4 
ton ftreet 
Waters M Gopthall court 
Wijjiams W Amen Corner 
sheeicon T Derby ' 
Wuuker R reas ae 
Withers J Britto 
Watene! w Bethnal Greea 


Waiowright j Leeds 
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HE country, at this season, affords lit- 

tle matter, at least of novelty, for an 
| The young wheats, 
which looked generally promising, and 
were sufficiently on the advance, received 
a sudden check fram the late frosts, and 
will not be benefited by the change to ex- 
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tremely mild and moist weather 
nips will be still more materiall 
The winter crops 
shew a full plant, 
mach green food abroad 5 on will 
count, notwithstanding 
Stoye-stock has continued 


. The tor 
y affected. 
for early spring Se 
nd there is at press” 
, which & 
ation"; 
rice. 
The 








Clowy 


incole, 
Bu 


Ce 
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‘ 
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1820. ] 7 . 
Tie fallows for early spring planting are 
forwaril state; and the rational system 
u 


of auinnnal ploughing Is gaining ground 
in distant counties, where formerly the 
jad was left whole throughout the winter, 
Tue reports On the potatoe crop continue 
cperally favourable, Wool rather de- 
“ies in sale, ~=Milch cows very dear, 
aad pigs Good horses have been tor 
wme years past invariably at a high price, 
gud the inferior kind plentifal and cheap ; 
, proof, it may be presumed, of defect in 
our breeding system, Qur meat markets 
mot abundantly supplied at high prices, 
(orn rather steady, or very gradually de- 
clung in price. ‘The last crop universally 
ohnowledzed deficient ; but, in all proba- 
piv, enough will be found in the coun- 
uy lo render au import unnecessary. All 
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hopes now relinqnished of any alteration 
in the coru laws. Heavy complaints from 
the farmers, more especially from those of 
the poor land districts, who, at the present 
rate of rent, tithes, and taxes, must cere 
tainly find it almost impossible to make 
stock. . 

Smithfield: Beef 4s. to 5s. 8d.—Mut- 
ton 4s. 4d. to 6s. 8d.—Veal 4s. 6d. to 6a 
8d,.— Pork 5s. 6d. to 7s.—Fat 3s, 7d. 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 50s. to 7445— 
Old fine 78s.—Barley ¢4s, to 42s.—Oats 
13s, to 32s.—The Quarteru-loat, London, 
lid. and yd.—Hay gl, 10s. to 51, 5s—e 
Clover do. 41. to 71.—Straw 1b 4s, to 
1]. 16s. 

Coals in thé Pool, 33s. to 45s. 4d, 
per chaldron. 

Middlesex ; Dee. 20. 
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Meteorelogica! Results, from Observations made in London, for the Month of Nov. 1929. 
Greatest 
| Maxi- | Days Mini- | Days ’ Varin iDays 
mum, | of the | Wind. | mam, | of the | Wind, [tion in ‘ofthe | Range. | Moaw e 
Month, Month. 24 hours Mth. 
Barometer «+ | 29°85; 18 N.E. | 28°95 | 20 S.W.] 068 | 20 | O91 }99°59e 
lermometer | 544°} 5 | SWE 26°] 23 | N.W.E 18°) 29 | 282° }41-17 
Thermomet. 2, 15, 23,|/S.W.& 8,25 
¢ ~~ &e) T { > owe “4 ,ow € Io . 
hygrometer §) = 4 | N.W.) 0 | & 79 | N.W. 16§ & 30| 262 992 
i oats 
































Prevailing winds,— W.& N.W. 


Number of days on which rain has fallen, 14. 
Clouds. 


Cirrus. Cirro-stratus. Cirro-cumulus. 
4 1) 3 
The weather for the most part was cold 
and cloudy ; and, towards the close of the 
mouth, we had a few thick fogs and sharp 
loar frosts. ‘The 2d, 3d, 6th, 7th, 18th, 
vid, 25d, and 24th, were the only bright 
days. Rain occurred frequently, but tell 
ceily in light showers, and seldom lasted 
te whole day. Neither snow nor hail has 
falen, On the 2d, at 1 P.M. a bright halo 
appeared round the sun, and in the even- 
iz of this day, and also on that of the 
S'th, a corona, bounded by a small dous 
hie halo, of an Orange colour, appeared 
found the moon; and on the 6th, 25th, and 
soth, she was eucircled by exceedingly 
arse, but faint, halos. 
lie mercury in the barometer fluctuated 
Very much the whole month; aud, between 
the 18th and 20th, it fell from the maximum 
tothe minimum. The weather, however, 
Continued fine during the fall, till the after- 
won of the 20th, when the wind shifted 


Cumulo-stratus. Nimbus. 

8 3 1 
fiom N.W. to S.W. and blew in strong 
gusts, accompanied with heavy showers of 
rain. 

On the 29th, a great and very sudden 
increase took place in the temperature. 
Throughout the preceding day the weather 
was frosty, and very foggy; and the there 
mometer Stationary at 32’ till 5 p.m. The 
fog then cleared off, and a thaw ensued, 
which was succeeded by a gentle rain, that 
conutmued falling from 8 to 11 P.M.; by 
which time the thermometer Lad risen to 

»?: on the 29th, at 9 A.M, it rose to 49°, 
and at noon to 524°, being an increase of 
¥01°, in about eighteen hours, which caused 
a very great deposition of dew on almost 
every substance both within and without 
doors, The average for the month is about 
¥” Jower than it has been for the last two 
years, and that of the latter half is 6° lower 
than the former half, A. E. 


St, John’s-squure ; Dec. 22, 


Cumulus. 


—__— 
Resu'ts of a Meteorological Journal for November 1819, kept at the Naval Academy, 
Gosport, by Wm. BurneY¥, LL.D. 


Inches. 


. §¢ Highest . 
Barometer 2 Lowest 


30:03, Nov. 3d.—Wind N.W. 
49°18, —== gist.—Wind N 
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[Jan. 1, 
Mean barometrical pressure for the month " ‘. Wh. « ete hoch, 
Mean ditto for the lunar period, ending the 17th. . - 2979 


Mean ditto for fourteen days. with the moun im southdeelination 22 668 


Mean ditty for fitteen days, with the muon in vorih declination ie . “619 
Spaces described by the rising and falling of the mercury . . . ae 
Greatest variation ntwenty-tour hours. . ; ig. oe "angag me 
Number of changes ia the mercarial column P 5 v ¥ “OWn) 
Dexrees. : 21 


§ Highest . 57 Nov. 5th.—Wind S.W, 
t Lowest . 26 23d.— Wind N.W, 
Mean temperature of the atinosphere 427 
Mean ditto for thitty days, with the Uses 
suninScorpio .  . . . 2 
Greatest variation in twenty four hours 26°0 
De Lue’s Whalebone Hygrometer. 
Deerces. 
Greatest humidity of the atmosphere « 400 at 8 a.m. of the 10th 
Greatest dryness of ditto é ° ‘ 60 at noon, on the Sd. 
Mean of three observations each day, at Von. 
eivht, two, and eight o’ciock . - § 68 
Evaporation for the month : © 1°14 inch. 
Rain and sicet ° ° ° ‘ ‘ 5°44 inches. 
Remarks on the Weather. 
A clear sky, 3; fair, with vatious modifications of ciouds, 10 ; an overcast sky, with. 
out rain, 6f ; fog, 1; rain, &c. 92: total, SO days. 


Thermometer 





3° 
Clonds, 
Cirrus, Cirro-cumnolus. Stratus. Citro-stratus, Cumulus, Cumulo-stratus. Nimbas. 
11 10 6 20 8 i) 18 


A Scule of the prevailing Winds. 
k. - bk.) S. [S.Wwiap W.UNLW, 





ONLINE, 


Days. 


























4} 2 S51 tab tl 2] 61 9 50 

Of the above quantity of rain, more thau mena that have come within our ebserrr 
two anches fell on the toth, 20th, and tion this month are, one junar and two 
25th. ‘The mean temperature ts 10° lower solar halos, two lunar burrs, five partelia, 
than in November 1818; indeed, so cold a = two parasclina, three meteors, and two 
November has not been experienced here gales of wind, one from the E. the oluer 
since 1816. from the S. and S.W. 

The atmospheric and meteoric pheno- 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN DECEMBER. 
Containing Oficial Papers und Authentic Documents. 


—— 
GREAT BRITAIN, sequences of a conviction for a treason 


. ° oe 
: : : able, blasphemoens, or seditions libel, 
‘ 0 Ww e c : ; i 
NE _ sigs - ” —_ 3. For the better suppression of all 
2 ¢ a » . ; ‘ Wo — sare ; ® 
MeMOrAahie Uy Mle AISOFY OF EMS ditions and blasphemous publications: 
Jand, for important changes, or attempts 


the first conviction, the offender to be 
to change the fundamental Laws and subjected to fine and imprisonment; 6 


Constitution, Por the discussions to the second offence, to banishment, 1 te 
Which they gave rise, we mest refer our discretion of the Court! . " 
readers to Dolby’s or Hansard’s Debates; 4. To prevent secret traming and dri! 
bat we shall give place to the Acts ing, under severe penaitics ; and to a” 
verbatim, and to the cloquent aud able authority to magistrates to searel ve 
Protests of various patriotic Peers, In seize, arms in certain districts. And, 


: woes » repre tines wh eh 0 
the Lords, the highest divisions have % To re gy erg Bo hnguise- 
— 7. Ne 34;. and, in the Commons, siamese falas wet to a magistrate lie 

of to 128. : res by perors 
, ;, . intention, to be attended culy Dy | 

The Laws alluded to are in effcet as resident in the town or parish; and, where 

under : she nasis'tate 


the population Is HaNETOUs, oe 
to have the power to divide the pans ot 
that not more than 10,060 shail mer 

One place. 


1. To expedite the trial of misdemea- 
nors, by preventing traversing, except by 
consent of the Courts, 

2. Tosubject all political publications, 
whether periodieal or occasional, and nv of poll 
whether iv half asheet, one sheet, or two, ‘ * Mark the insidicus biendins ® surpore 
to the sane stamp as a Newspaper. Pub. cal with theological Libels a . ' 
lishers to give sceurity, to answer the con- of enlisting religious prepudices- 4 4y 


_—— ae 














the 





1$20J The New Acts. si 


FIRST OF THE NEW LAws, 

« dn Act to prevent the training of Persons 
tothe Use of Arms, and to the Practice of 
yilitary Evolutions and Exercise ;” which 
received the Royal Assent on the 11th 
December, 1519. 


Whereas, in seme parts of the United 
Kingdom, men clandestiaely aud uniawe 
fully assembled have practised military 
eran anid exercise, to the great terror 
and alam of his Majesty's peaceable and 
jwal subjects, and the imminent danger 
of the public peace; be it therefore en- 
acted by the king’s nrost excellent: Ma- 
i sty, by avd with the advice and consent 
“¢ the jords spiritoal and temporal, and 
commous, 2 Cais present PatLament as- 
semvled, and by the authority of the same, 
that ali meetings anu assemblies of per- 
cons for the purpose of tranung or drilling 
themselves, or of beng trained or drilled 
to | 
mractisig muliary exercise, movenents, 
oy evolutious, without any iawful autho- 
rity from lus Majesty, or the heutenant, 
or two justices of the peace of any county 
of riding, OF of any stewartry, by cominis- 
sion or otherwise, for so doing, shall be 
aud the same are hereby prolubited, as 
dangerons to the peace aud secarity ot his 
Majesty’s lege subjects and of his govern- 
meut : and every persod who shail be pre- 
sent at or attend any such meeting or 
asenbly, for the purpose of training and 
drilling any Other person or persons to the 
we of arms, or the practice of military 
exercise, movements, or evolutions, oF 
wko shall train or drill any other person 
or petsous to the use of army, or the prac- 
tice of military exercise, mevements, Or 
evelutions, or who shali aid or assist there- 
in, bei legally convicted thereof, shall 
be liable to be transported for any term 
uot exceeding seven years, or to be pu- 
uished by imprisonment Not exceeding two 
years, at the discretio” of the court im 
which such conviction shall be had; and 
every person who shall attend or be pre- 
seut at any such meeting OF assembly as 
atwesaid, tor the purpose of being, or who 
shall at any such meeting or assembly be 
trained or drilled to the use of arims, or 
the practice of nuilitary exercise, move- 
Metts, or evolutions, being legally con- 
vieted thereot, siall be liable to be pn- 
disied by tine and imprivonment not ex- 
cecding two years, at the discretion of the 
cout in which such conviction sliail ve lad. 

Il. Aud be it further enacted, that it 
shalt be lawtul for any justice of the peace, 
or for any constable or peace-otticer, or 
lor any other person acting iu ther aid or 
sistance, to disperse any such unlawful 
Meeting or assembly as aioresaid, aud to 
anest and detam any person present at, 
Or aiding, assisting, or abetting avy such 
avembly or meeting as aforesaid ; and it 
wall be lawful for the justice of the peace 


3 


tre use of arms, or lor the purpose of 


who shall arrest any such person, or be- 
fore whom any peron so arrested shall 
be brouglt, to commit such person fer 
trial for such offence, under the provisions 
of this Act, imless such person can and 
shall give sufficient bail for his appearance 
at the next assizes, or general or quarter 
sessions of the peace, to answer to any in- 
dictment which may be preferred agamst 
him for any such offence against this Act, 
i» England and Treland; and iv Scotland 
every such persou shall be arrested and 
dealt with according to the law and prace 
tice of that part of the United Kingdom, 
in the case of a bailable offence, 

111. And be it further enacted, that the 
sherifis depute and their substitutes, 
stewards depute and their substitutes, jus 
tices of the peace, magistrates of roval 
burghs, and all other inferior judges and 
magistrates, and also all high and petty 
constables, or other peace officers of any 
county, siewartry, City, or town, within 
that part of the United Kingdom called 
Scotiand, shall have such and the same 
powers and authorities for putting this 
present Act in execution within Scotland, 
as the justices of the peace and other mae 
gistrates and peace officers and constables 
aforesaid respectively have, by virtue of 
this Act, within and for other parts of the 
United Kingdom, 

1V. Provided also, and be it further en- 
acted, that nothing in this Act contained 
shall extend to prevent any prosecution, 
by indictment or otherwise, for any thin 
which shall be an offence within the in. 
tent and meaning of this Act, and which 
might have been so prosecuted if this Act 
had not been made, unless the offender 
shall have been prosecuted for such of- 
tence under this Act, and convicted or 
acquitted of such offence. 

V. And be it further enacted, that any 
action or suit which shall be biought or 
commenced against any justice or justices 
of the peace, constable, peace officer, or 
other person or persons, in that part of 
Great Britain called England, or in Ire 
land, for any thing done or acted in pursue 
ance of this Act, shail be commenced 
Within six calendar mouths next after the 
fact committed, and not afterwards; and 
the venue mevery such action or suit shall 
be laid in the proper county where the 
fact was committed, and not elsewhere ; 
and the defendant or defendants in 
every such action or suit, may plead 
the general issue, and give this Act 
and the special matter in evidence, at 
any trial to be had thereupon; and if 
such action or suit shall be brought or 
commenced after the time lunited for 
bringing the same, or the venue shall be 
laid in any other place than as aforesaid, 
then the jury sball find a verdict for the 
defendant or defendants; and in snach 
case, or if the jury shall tind a verdict for 
the defendant or defeudanis upon the 
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nierits, or if the plaintiff or plaintiiis shall 
become nonsuit, or discontinue his, her, 
er their actions after appearance, or if 
npon demurrer judgment shall be given 
avainst the plaintiff or plaintiffs, the de- 
tendant or detendants shall have double 
costs, which he or they shall and may re- 
cover in such and the same manner as any 
defendant can hy law in other cases. 

VI. And be it further enacted, that 
every action or suit which shall be brought 
er commenced agaist any person or per- 
sons in Scotland, for any thing done or 
acted in pursuance of this Act, shall in 
hike manuer be commenced within six 
mouths after the fact committed, and not 
afterwards, and shall be brought in the 
couit ot session in Scotland ; and the de- 
fender or detenders may plead that the 
matter complained of was done in pursu- 
ance of this Act, and may give this Act 
and the specia: matter in evidence ; and, if 
such action or suit shall be brought or 
commenced after the time limited for 
bringing the same, then the same shall be 
dismissed ; and in such case, or if the de- 
Seuder or detenders shall be assoilzied, or 
the pursucr or pursuers shall suffer the ac- 
tion or suit to fall asleep, or a decision 
shall be prenounced against the pursuer 
OF pursuers upon the relevancy, the de- 
tender or detenders shall have treble costs 
or expenses, which he or they siall and 
may receive in such and the same manner 
wm any defender can by law recover costs 
or exp 2Dses in other cases. 

VIL. Provided always, and he it further 
enacted, that no pe:son shall be prose- 
ented by virtue of this Act for any thing 
cone or conimitted contrary to the provi- 
sions herein-betore cctitained, uiatess such 
prosecution shall be commenced within 
six calendar months alter the offence com- 
mifted, 

VII{. And be it further enacted, that 
this Act may be repealed in the whole or 
itany part thereof, orm any manner al- 
tered or amended, during the present ses- 
sion of parliament. 

SFCUND OF THE NEW LAWS, 
* An A tto unthorize Justives of the Peace, 
in certain disturbed Countics, to seize and 

d tain Arms collected or kepi for barposes 

dungcrous to the Puilie Peace; to continue 

an force uniii the z5th day of Marea, 
18¢¢ ,” which received the Royal Assent 

on the 18th December, 1819. 

Whereas arms and weapons of various 
sorts have in many parts of this kingdom 
heen collected, and are kept for parposas 
dangerous to the public peace; and it is 
expedient that justices of the peace should 
he authorized and empowered to seize and 
cetain snech arms and weapons : be it there- 
tre enacted by the king’s most excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and con. 
schtof the lords spiritual and temporal, 


’ ° ° (Jan, l, 
and Commons, in this present Patliame 
assembled, aud by thé authority of a. 
same, that it shall be lawful for a® the 
of the peace, upon the information st” 
oath of one or mote credible titmere 
witnesses, that he or they believe that 
pike, pike-lead, Or Spear, is in the slit 
ston Of any person OF persons, or ip any 
louse or place, or that any dirk, dagger 
pistol, gun, or other weapon Is, for any 
purpose dangerous te the public peace, in 
the possession of any person, or in any 
house or place, to issue his warrant to any 
constable or other peace officer to searc 
for and seize such pike, pike-head, Spear 

ditk, dazger, pistol, gun, ov other weapon 
in the possession of any such Person, or in 
any such house or place ; aud thatit shal 
he lawful for sueh coustable or other peace 
officer, acting under any such wamant, or 
avy other person or persons in his or their 
aid or assistance, to search for and seize 
any such pike, pike-head, spear, dirk, dag. 
ger, pistol, gun, or other weapon, being in 
the possession of any such person, or iy 
any such house or place as aforesaid; and 
in case admission into such house or place 
shall be refused or not obtained within a 
reasonable time after it shall have beer 
first demanded, to enter by force, by day 
or by night, into every such house or piace 
whatsoever, and to detain or cause to be 
detaimed in sate custody, in such place as 
the said justice of the peace shall appoint 
and direct, the arms or weapons so found 
and seized as aforesaid, unless the owner 
thereof shall prove to the satisfaction of 
such justice, that such arms of weapons 
were not kept for any purpose dangerous 
tu the public peace, ; 

II. Provided always, and be it further 
enacted, that it siall be lawful for any 
person from whom any such arms or wea 
pons shall be so taken as last aforesaid, im 
case the justice of the peace upou whose 
warrant the same shall have been taken, 
shall, upon application made for that pul- 
pose, refuse to restore the same, to apply 
to the next general cr quarter sessions of 
the peace of the county, or riding, or divi- 
sion, upon giving ten day» previous oe 
of such application to sueb justiee, fort “ 
restitution of such arms or weapons, oF “~ 
part thereof; and the justices henge 
at such general or quarter sessions oF 
Peace shall make such order for the restl- 
tutian or safe custody of such arms of 

ny art. thereof, as mpol 
weapons, or any part t hem to 
such application shall appear tot 
be proper. . 

HL "ad be it farther enacted, that 
shall be lawful for any justice of the — 
or for any constable, peace officer, ° 
other 5 tine under the warrailt ot 

person acting u i an 
any justice of the peace, or for any Pethe 
acting with or in aid of any oo a1 
peace, or of any constable or ot ae 1 
officer having such warrant as 
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to arrest and detain any person — 
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ring arms in such manner, and at such 
times as, it) the judgment of such justice 
of the peace, to afford just grounds of sus- 
icwn that the same are carried for pur- 
yses dangerous to the public peace ; and 
shall be lawful fur the justice of the 
ace who shall arrest any such person, 
or before Whom any person arrested apon 
any such warrant shall he brought, tu com- 
mit such person for trial for a misde- 
meanor, unless such person can and shall 
ave sufhcient bail for his appearance at 
the next assizes, Or next general or quar- 
tersessions of the peace, to answer to any 
udictment which may be preferred against 
him in that part of Great Britain called 
England ; and in Scotland every such per- 
son shall be arrested and dealt with accord- 
jng to the law and practice of that part of 
the United Kingdom im the case of a 
bailable oflence. 

LV. And be it further enacted, that ali 
the justices of the peace acting in and for 
tle several counties specified in this Act, 
erin any proclamation to be issued under 
this Act, or any counties next adjoining 
thereio, shall have concurrent jursdiction 
as justices of the peace, in all Cases as to 
the carrying into execution the provisions 
of this Act, and as to all matters and things 
relating to the preservation of the public 
peace, as fully and effectually as if each 
of such justices was in the commission of 
the peace of each of such counties, and 
had duly qualified by law to act therem, 

V. And be it further enacted, that the 
cherifls depute and their substitutes, 
stewards depute and their substitutes, jus- 
lices of the peace, magistrates of royal 
burghs, and all other inferior judges and 
magistrates, and aiso all high and petty 
unstables or other peace officers of any 
fonnty, stewartry, city, or town wiihin 
that part of the United Kingdom called 
Scotland, shall have such and the same 
powers and authorities for putting this 
Present Act in execution within Scotland, 
4s the justices of the peace and other ma- 
‘sirates and peace officers and constables 
doresaid respectively have, by virtue of 
tis Act, with n and for that part of Great 
Britain called England, 

VI. Aud be it turther enacted, that any 
4cuon or suit which shall be brought or 
commenced against any justice or justices 
ot the peace, constable, peace officer, or 
eller person or persons in that part of 
Great Britain ealled England, ter any 
thing done or acted in pursuance of this 
Act, shall be commenced within six calen- 
“at Mouths next after the fact committed, 
“nd not afterwards; and the venue in 
‘ery such action or suit shall be laid in 
ie proper county where the fact was Comes 


en aud not elsewhere; and the de- 
fadant or defendants in every such ac- 
Uon or 


dei suit may plead the gencral issue, 
“ad give this Act and the special mattes in 
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evidence at any trial to be had thereupon; 
and if such action shall be brought or 
commenced after the time limited for 
bringing the same, or the venue shall be 
laid in any other place than as atoresaitl, 
then the jury shall tind a verdict for the 
detendant or defendants; and in such 
case, or if the jury shall find a verdict tor 
the defendant or defendants upon the mee 
rits, or if the plaintiff or plamuffs shall be- 
come nonsuit, or discontinue his, her, or 
their action after appearance, or if upon 
demurrer judgment shall be given against 
the plaintif or plaintiffs, the defendant or 
defendants shall have double costs, which 
le or they shall and may recover in sneh 
and the same manner as any defendant 
can hy law in ovher cases, 

Vil. And be it further enacted, that 
every action or suit which shall be brought 
or commenced against any person or per- 
sons in Scotland, for any thing done or 
acted in pursuance of this Act, shall, iu 
like manner, be commenced within six 
calendar months after the fact committed, 
and not afterwards, and shall be brought 
in the Court of Session in Scotiaud; and 
the defender er defenders may plead that 
the matter complained of was done in 
pursuance of ths Act, and may give this 
Act and the special matter in evidence ; 
and, if such action er suit shall be brought 
or commenced alter the time limited foe 
bringing the same, then the same shall be 
dismissed; and in such case, or tf the de- 
fender or defenders shall be assoilzied, or 
the pursuer or pursters shail suffer the ae- 
tion or suit to fall asleep, or a decision 
shall be pronounced against the pursuer 
or pursners upon the relevancy, the de- 
fender or defenders shal! have double costs 
or expenses, which he or they shall and 
may receive insuch and the same manner 
as any defender can by law recover Costs 
or expenses in other cases. 

VILL. And be at further enacted, that 
this Act and all the provisions thereot, 
shall extend to the several counties of Lar- 
easter and Chester, and to the West 
Riding of the county of York, and to the 
counties of Warwick, Stafford, Derby, 
Leicester, Nottingham.Cumberland, Wests 
moreland, Northumberland, Durham, Ren- 
frew, and Lanark, the counties of the 
towns of Newcastle-npon-Tyne and Not- 
tingham, and of the eity of Coventry, and 
such other counties or ridings ot Great 
Britain as his Majesty shall, trom time to 
tine, upon the representation made by the. 
justices assembied at any quarter or ge- 
neral session of the peace, or by any ge- 
neral meeting of the lieutenancy ot any 
county or riding, in consequence of any 
disturbance thercin, by any proclamation 
made by and with the advice of his privy 
council, declare to be so disturbed as to 
make it necessary that the provisions of 
dius Act should be enforced therew ; ee 
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then and in such ease this Act shall be in 
full force as to any such county or counties 
or ridings, from the day specified in any 
such proclamation, as if such county or 
riding had been contained in this Act. 

IX. Provided always, and be it farther 
enacted, that it shall be Jawful for his Ma- 
jesty, by and with the advice of his privy 
connecil, by proelamation, to declare that 
this Act shall be no longer ia foree in any 
counties or riding specitied in this Act, or 
in any county or riding to which the provi- 
sions of this Act shall have been extended 
by proclamation as aforesaid; and from 
and atter the period specified in any such 
proclamation, the powers of this Act shail 
no longer be in force in such county or 
riding: previded always, that nothing 
herein contained shall prevent or be con- 
atrued to extend to prevent his Majesty, 
upon such representation and by such ad- 
vice as aforeiaid, declaring by proelanya- 
tion any such county or riding to be again 
within the powers of this Act. 

X. Provided always, and be it further 
enacted, that this Act shall be and eanti- 
nine in force-until the 25th day of March, 
1822. 

XI. And be it further enaeted, that this 
Act may be repealed in the whole or in any 
part thereof, or in any manner altered or 
amended, during the present session of 
Parliament. 

(The other three Acts, at the time this 
sheet was put to press, were in rapid 
progress; but, not having been printed, are 
deterred till our next.) 


Protest against the Bill for authorising 


Justices of the Peace to seize and detain’ 


Arms, &c. 

Because the right of having arms for 
their defence, suitable to their condition 
aud degree, is secured to British subjects 
by the ancient laws of these realms, is de- 
clared to he so by the Bill of Rights, and 
is, in the words of Mr, Justice Blackstone, 
“a public allowance of the natural right 
of resistance and self-preservation, when 
the sanctions of society and Jaws are 
found insufficient to restrain the violence 
of oppression.” 

Because no sufficient evidence has been 
laid before the House to prove * that arms 
and weapons of various sorts have, in va- 
yious parts of the kingdom, been collect- 
ed, and ave kept tor purposes dangerous 
to the public peace.” We doubt the fact, 
aud we distrust the remedy. If arms have 
yeally been procured for such iilegal pur- 
poses, the peisons engaged im these cii- 
minal designs will have had ample notice, 
before this Bill can pass, to remove them 
to places of concealment. Whilst this 
power, therefore, is likely to be in a great 
degree inefficient with respect to its pro- 
fessed object, it is liable to be most inju- 
riwusly apd vexatiously used in cases 
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panei may have been iG L 
. vitin: 

p< lang e legitimate PUTPoses of wip 

Because, in former 
greater danger to the Gain = 
tution of these realms, when cons are 
by the adherents of the house * pn : 
were known to be directed against be 
when preparations were making for nae 
lion with the assistance of France wien 
men of the highest rank, station and . 
fluence, in both kingdoms, were de " 
engaged i» these designs ; nay, duties 
formidable rebeilions in 1715 and 445 
no such power was granted to the crow. 

fet the pew line of saccession was de. 
tended, and onr fee constitution sueces. 
fully maintained against all these dangers, 
Khe principles of the Revolution had been 
tuo firmly imprinted in the bearts and 
minds of our ancestors to allow them, oa 
the spar of any emergency, liowever alam 
ug, to hazard the existence of a night 
which they had so recently asserted, 

Because this law is, in its very nature, 
pecubiarly liable to abuse. Interest, en- 
dulity, malevolence, revenge, party-rio- 
lence, and indiscreet zeal, may, equally 
with a sense of duty, contribute to eallit 
into action; and the powers given fur. its 
execution, of breaking either by day or 
night into any house or place where infor- 
mation may have been received that arms 
are kept for illegal purposes, must use 
voidably expose the persons and property 
of his Majesty’s subjects to injury and v- 
lence, which cannot be sufficiently guarded 
agaiust by the provisions made m the Bill 
for that purpose. ‘This is not @ mere aj 
prehension. Experience proves that such 
effects may be expected from it. Lu Ire 
land, it is well known, nothing more col- 
tributed to irritate the people, aud to pri- 
voke acts of private re-entment and t- 
venge, than the abuses which took place, 
and particularly whe insults which were 
offered to women, in the exescise of 4% 
milar power. 

Because we further object to the enact- 
ment of this law as part of a system which, 
in a season of unexampled distress “9 
misery, rejecting every proposition e 
conciliation or concession, rests woe a 
alone for the suppression of the preval w“ 
discontent, and is caleulated to give 
ditional weight to an opinion alrea .. 
generally entertained—that the ce 
ment is more ready to pee Te 
the people, and to evac! laws for nd 
straint, than to attend to their ju saetion 
plaints, and to afford them that pro eaiust 
which they have a right to come 


Pa sion. 
every species of injustice and Ore Abe 


Signed: Grey, ‘Thanet, Ersku 4 
aa, Ki g, Vassall Holland, Wen 

» worth Fitzwilliam, Yarborous”, 
gustus Frederick. 
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protest against the Bill for punishing Libel 

by Transportation. 

pecause we believe, that, by a season 
able exertion of the laws, as they at pre- 
ntexist, the Press cannot be abused to 
any bad purpose, without incurring a 
suitable punishment. — 

Because any extension of the power of 

oniskment now vested in the courts of 
law with respect to cases of libel, appears 
tous, therefore, to be unnecessaty. 

Because the offence of publishing a libel 
is, more than any other that is known to 
our law, undefined and uncertain. Pub- 
lications which at one time may be con- 
sidered innocent, and even laudable, may 
at another, according to cirenmstances, 
and the different views of public accusers, 
of judges, and of juries, be thought de- 
serving of punishment; and thus the au- 
thor and publisher of any writing dictated 
by the purest intentions, on a matter of 
public iterest, withont any example to 
warn, any definition to instruct, or any 
authority to guide him, may expose him- 
self to the penalty of being * banished 
from the United Kingdom, and all other 
parts of his Majesty’s dominions, for such 
term as the court in which such convic- 
tion shall take place shall order, to be 
transported to such place as shail be ap- 
pointed by his Majesty for the transporta- 
tion of offenders, for any term not exceed- 
ibg seven years.” 

Because the fear of being subjected to 
tle punishment of a common felon, thus 
tuspended over the head of any person 
vho may have been once convicted of 
publishing a libel, to which mere inadver- 
teuce may subject bim, and against which 
bodegiee of caution can afford him com- 
plete security, must necessarily deter him 
liom the fearless exercise of the right, 
Which has hitherto been the proud prero- 
gative of Englishmen, of fieely discussing 
public measures, and endeavouring to 
Wain his countrymen against the danger- 
ous encroachments of power. 

Because this Bill, therefore, so incon- 
“stent with the policy of ourtaw, and-with 
the practice of our ancestors, appears to 
Us to be a most dangerous invasion of the 
Just freedom of the press, and to be sub- 
‘ersive, in one of their main defences, of 
tie rights and liberties which were secured 
'0 us by progressive struggles throngh a 
long succession of ages, and at length as- 
‘erted, declared, and, as we had fondly 
oped, firmly established for ever by the 
‘evolution of 1638. 

Sigued : Grey, Aug. Frederick, Erskine, 
Thanet, Albemarle, King, Auckland, 
Vassall Holland, Jersey, Minto, Yar- 
borough, Lansdown, Cowper, Lauder- 
dale, Rosslyn, Darnley. 


MONTHLY Mac. No. S34. 


Seditious Libel Bill.—Pvot: st on Definition 
of Libel. 

Moved to insert “ with intent to excite 
his Majesty’s subjects to subvert, by vio- 
lence, the gove:nment by law established.” 
It was resolved in the negative. 

Dissentient, 

ist. Because the crime of publishing an- 
lawful libels has, according to the prac- 
tice of English law, embraced various 
offences, differing in their nature as well 
as their degrees of criminality, from the 
wilful and predetermined guilt of the ac- 
tual writer and publisher, to the negli- 
gence, aud sometimes even to the inevi- 
table ignorance, of the party who has been 
deemed guilty by construction, in respect 
of his pecuniary interest in the publication, 
orhis mere civil relation to the actual 
publisher; and it therefore seems just 
and necessary, that, where a discretionary 
punishment of increased severity is to be 
enacted, it should be confined to that 
species of libel which, both in its natural 
tendency and in the motive of the pub- 
lisher, exhibits the highest degree of ma- 
lignity. 

2dly. Because the most effectual, if not 
the only mode of accomplishing this object, 
is to introduce into the statute, and con- 
sequently into the indictment or informa- 
tions proceeding upon it, a precise defi- 
nition of the crime which it is intended 
to prevent, by the exteasion and alteration 
of the punishment. 

By such means alone can juries, in the 
first instance, be apprised of the parti- 
cular character of the offence imputed to 
the defendant, or can the judge havea 
certain rule to distinguish the cases in 
which his discretionary power is to be 
exercised. 

3dly. Because, without such exact defi- 
nition as has heen rejected, it is possible 
that judges, as well as juries, may, upon 
different occasions, difier very widely as 
to the meaning of the word scditious, and 
thereby intraduce into the administration 
of a penal law an uncertainty, which is 
at all-times an evil, but which is particu- 
larly misciievous when the law is very 
severe, : 

Signed: Vassall Holland, Erskine, Lans- 
down, Carnarvon, King, LBedtord, 
Jersey, Cowper, Rossiyn, Minto, 
Grosvenor, Lauderdale, Thanet, Auck- 
laud. 

Seditious Libel Bill.— Protest against 

Banishment. 

Moved to leave out the word “banished.” 

It was resolved in the negative. 
Dissentient, 

ist. Because the introduction of banish- 
ment in the present Bill, seems to us a 
wanton and dangerous experiment. That 

aC punishment 
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562 
punishment has been hitherto unknown to 
the law of England, and on the present 
occasion there bas been no proof shewn of 
its necessity, nor due examination had of 
its consequences. So material an innova- 
tion on a system of usages, statutes, and 
maxims, established without reference to 
any such punishment, may, by analogies 
and inferences of law, affect the rights of 
the exiles and their descendants in a man- 
ner not foreseen by the authors of the Bill, 
nor in the contemplation of the legislature 
that enacts it. 
edly. Because banishment, from its very 
nature a punishment of unequal severity in 
different cases, may be rendered doubly 
20 by the favour or enmity of the sove- 
reigns to whose dominions the exiles would 
most naturally resort. We doubt the jus- 
tice of subjecting an Englishman, even 
when convicted of a political offence 
against the rulers of his own country, to 
the capricious will or arbitrary laws of a 
foreign government; and we question the 
policy of teaching men of active spirits 
and turbulent designs, to look to foreign 
favour for the mitigation of their lot, on 
the miscarriage of their enterprizes at 
home, Observation of what is going on 
around us, reflection on what has taken 
place in past times, strengthen these consi- 
derations. The present situation of Eu- 
rope affords us no assurance that the power 
of one sovereign may not be rendered sub- 
servient to the vengeance of another; and 
the history of free states, modern as well 
as ancient, admonishes us, that nothing 
has a more direct tendency to introduce 
foreign influence and foreign interference 
in the internal affairs of a country, than 
the banishment of state delinquents. 

Signed: Vassall Holland, Erskine, King, 

Bedford, Jersey, Rosslyn, Cowper, 
Lauderdale, Thanet, Grosvenor, 
Protest against the passing of the Seditious 
Libel Bill, 

Moved that this Bill do pass, 

Dissentient, 

For the reasons assigned in the Protest 
on the second reading of this Bill. 

And because, feeling, as I do, a just 
abhorrence of the mischief of circulating 
blasphemous writings, I am persuaded 
that the prevalence of such libels will not 
— by the provisions of this 

ill. 

Because I consider, also, that, in the 
present disturbed and distracted state of 
the country, measures of extreme severity 
are little calculated to restore confidence 
to an irritated and suffering people, and 
that the increased measure of punishment 

for the repetition of the offence, of “com- 
posing, printing, or publishing,” what are 
termed seditious libels, is inconsistent 
with the genuine spirit of the English 
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to have in View, 


Signed: Bedford, 
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Protest Dissentient to the Third R 


the Seditious Meeting Bil.’ 4 


ist. Because the laws 
duly enforced, have always been found 
sufficient to prevent any confusion atinine 
from popular meetings, or to punish a : 
disturbers of the public peace ; and at 
ready acquiescence in the suge re 


ad ues estions o 
ministers for imposing new restr, 


the rights and usages of the seainaee 
if the provisions of the Bill were in a 
selves neither harsh nor unreasonable.) 
appears to us more calculated to add 
weight to calumny, and to exaggerate dis. 
content into hostility, than to meet the 
designs of turbulent men, or to reclaim the 
alienated affections of a mistaken mul. 
titude. 

2. Because the powers entrusted by 
this Bill to magistrates are liable to great 
abuse, and those who disobey them, ex. 
posed to dreadful and disproportionate 
punishment. On the surmise thata stranger 
is present in a crowd, or on the application 
of a vague definition of the words of a 
notice, or to the language of an orator, a 
justice of peace may proclaim a meeting 
to be unlawful; and an Englishman may 
become a felon, for continuing,even through 
inadvertence, half an hour on a spot where 
no breach of the peace has been con- 
mitted. 

3. Because the numerous assemblies 
alleged in the preamble to be the occasion 
and justification of the Bill, have been con 
fined to particular districts, but the re 
strictions and penalties thereof are gent- 
rally extended to the whole kingdom, aud 
even to Ireland, where no such practices 
have ever prevailed. 

4. Because this Bill, combined with the 
restrictions of the Press, which have 2 
ready passed, or have been announced iD 
this House, is obviously intended to fetter 
all free discussion, and to repress, if not 
stifle, the expression of public opinion. ) 

Large meetings, in periods of politica 
ferment, furnish the means of ascertaining 
the designs and measuring the strength ‘4 
the malcontents ; they tend to disunite an 
discredit the rash and mischievous #r 
tators of a mistaken multitude, and 
not unfrequently serve as a vent, ay 
ratively innoxious, of that ill-humour 
discontent which, if suppressed, me 
seek refuge in secret cabals cohort 
racies, dangerous to the safety of 
duals in authority, -— re 

eace and happiness of society. 
. Signed: Vassall Holland, Augustus Fr 

derick, Thanet, Donoughmore, 
venor, Erskines Minoril 
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sority in the House of Commons against 
—, Newspaper Stamp Bill. 
Abercromby, Hv.J. Maberly, John 


», Lord Maberly, W. L. 
oe R. C. M‘Leod, R. 
Burdett, Sir F. Macdonald, Jas. 
Benett, J. Martin, John 
Barnett, Jas. Moore, Peter 
Bernal, Ralph Ord, W. 

Birch, Jos. Pringle, John 


Brougham, H. Palmer, C. FP. 
Burrell, Hon. P, D. Pares, Thos. - 





Bvng, G. Parnell, Sir H. 
Calcraft, John Philips, G. 
Calvert, C. , G. jun. 
Cavendish, Lord G. Primrose, Hon. F, 
Clifton, Visct. Price, Robt. 
Crespigny, Sir W. Ricardo, D. 


Robarts, Abm. 
Russell, Lord G. W. 


Duncannon, Visct. 
Ebrington, Visct. 





Ellice, E. , Lord John 
Fleming, John Rumbold, C. 
Farrand, R. Scarlett, Jas. 


Fazakerly, N. Scudamore, R. 
Fitzgerald, Lord W. Sefton, Ear! of 


Fitzroy, Lord C, Smith, Hon. R. 
Gaskell, Benj. —, John 
Grant, J. P. We 





Graham, Sandford 
Griffiths, J. W. 
Hamilton, Lord A. 


Stewart, W. 
Stanley, Lord 
Tavistock, Marq. of 


Harvey, D. W. Taylor, M. A. 

Hill, Lord A. Thorp, Ald. 
Howorth, H, Tierney, Rt.Hon.G. 
Hume, Jos. Waithmar, Ald. 
Kennedy, T. F. Whitbread, W. H. 
Kinnaird, Hon. D. Wilkins, Walter 
Lamb, Hon. G. Wilson, Sir Robt. 
Lambton, J. G. Tellers. 
Lemon, Sir W. Hon. H. G. Bennet 
Longman, G. J. R.G. Graham 


The following names must be added, 
on the clause for omitting the provisions 
relative to sureties : 


Beaumont, T. W. Nugent, Lord 
Carter, John Ramsbottom, John 
Cavendish, Henry — Rickford, W. 


Denman, Thos. 
Ferguson, Sir R, C. 
Howard, Hon. W. 
Latouche, John 
larryat, Jos. 
Newman, R. W. 


Russell, R. G. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Williams, W. 
Wharton, John 
Wood, Ald. 


At aCommon Council holden in the 
Chamber of the Guildhall of the City of 
London, on Monday the 6th of Decem- 

Cr, ISL9, it was resolved: 

at petitions be presented to both 
ouses of Parliament, representing, that 
this Court has learnt with apprehension 


aud regret, that measures subversive of 


our tree constitution have been submitted 
‘0 Parliament by the ministers of the 
i a on the pretext of conspiracy for 
~~ Séstruction of all religion, govern- 
ment, and property, within the realm. 

or the defeat of so monstrous a design, 


did we believe in its reality, we should be 
most anxious to employ all the means that 
we possess; but, while such an alarm 
rests merely upon unauthenticated or 
anonymous statements, which have been 
submitted to no investigation (however 
countenanced by the turbulent condact 
and inflammatory writings of some mis- 
guided or evileminded men), we cannot 
perceive the necessity of any abridgment 
of our liberties, 

Deeply lamenting the prevalence of 
discontent, we humbly recommend to Par- 
liament, as its only proper cure, asincere 
and earnest endeavour to remove all just 
ground of complaint ; and, sensible of the 
inconveniences arising from frequent large 
assemblages, and from the want of respect 
and affection between the magistracy and 
the people, we respectfully submit that a 
constitutional remedy might be found, in 
the establishment of a due representation, 
and liberal municipal constitutions, agree- 
able to the ancient usage and analogy of 
our government, for those places in which 
population has extensively accumulated, 
but which do not yet enjoy them. 

We fully participate in the disgust ex- 
cited by some late publications hostile to 
the Christian religion and the public 
peace ; yet, as they immediately became 
the objects of general detestation, and 
could have been at once submitted to the 
judgment of the laws, and as they bear an 
infinitelysmall proportion to those p1oduce 
tions which are favourable to knowledge, 
virtue, and religion, they seem to us to af- 
ford no reason for subjecting the press to 
enactments calculated to harass all who 
are connected with it, to destroy its free- 
dom, and to prohibit some of its most use- 
ful labours. 

We trust, therefore, that at a time when 
we anxiously expected an investigation 
into transactions which have recently call- 
ed fortban expression of general disappro- 
bation, and hoped for such aredress ofgrieve 
ances, and reform of abuses, as might allay 
the irritated feelings of the people, Parlia- 
ment will not hastily, and without enquiry, 
during the prevalence of an unfounded or 
exaggerated alarm, pass laws, on account 
of a partial and temporary evil, tending 
permanently and universally to affect the 
liberty of the subject, and to produce 10- 
creased irritation, while they are ineth- 
cient as to the purposes for which ,they 
are designed. 

Should, however, some measures be 


thought necessary for the preservation of 


the public peace, we earnestly entreat that 
Parliament will,adopt such only as shall 
be limited in their extent and duration; 
and that its next care may be, to reject the 
desperate counsels of those w ho would Fre- 
fuse all concession, to apply itself to the 
effectual correction of those abuses and de- 
fécts which have given rise to the prevail- 
ing discontent, at bs OODTHORPE. 
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564 Political Affairs in December. 


RESOLUTIONS PAfSED AT THB MEETING 
OF WESTMINSTER, DEC.8. 

1. That it is the opinion of this meeting, 
that the refusal to institnte any parliamen- 
tary or adequate inquiry into the late la- 
mentable occurrences at Manchester, is 
highly unjust and impolitic, and evidently 
manifests a design, on the part of his Ma- 


jesty’s ministers, to substitute the power of 


the sword, for the humane and free system 
of law which is the ancient government 
of tlese realms. 

2, That the increase of the standing 
army, in time of peace, is an evidence of 
the same design. 

3. That the law now proposed, for re- 
stricting popular assemblies, is also a part 
of the same intention, and is coutrary to 
the free constitution of the realm. 

4. That the law now proposed against 

the liberty of the press, is another proof of 
the same design, and is in total opposition 
to the principles and practice of the cun- 
stitution; and that the proposed increa-ed 
severity of punishment for libel, is unjust, 
inhuman, and a violation of the Bill of 
Riglits. 
5. That the law now proposed, for the 
search for and seizing of arms, by day or by 
night, is also against the acknowledged 
rights of English subjects. 

6. That the law now proposed, to take 
away the right of traversing from the de- 
fendants, in cases of misdemeanor, is also 
contrary to the tree spirit of the constitu- 
tion, and to the common law of the land. 

7. That the law now proposed, to pre- 
vent drilling and training is called for by 
no established facts, and tends only to in- 
crease the general ferment and unfounded 
alarm. 

8. That the demands of the people of 
England for a reform in the Commons 
House of Parliament, which have alone, 
in the opinion of this meeting, been the 
cause of, and the excuse for, the proposed 
arbitrary measures, are just demands ; and 
that without a due reform in the Commons 
House, the proper confidence between 
the governors and the governed never can 
be restored. 

9. That a petition, founded onthe above 
resolutions, be prepared, and that our re- 
presentative, Sir Francis Burdett, be in- 
structed to present the same to the House 
of Commons. 

10. That the thanks of this meeting are 
due, and are hereby given to the minorities 
in both Houses of Parliament, (amongst 
which, we are happy to observe the names 
of boil the members for Westiminster,) for 
their present opposition to the proposed 
arbitrary measures of the government. 

That this meeting consider their thanks 
and those of the whole country, to be 
justly due, and their thanks are hereby 
most cordially given, to Sir Francis Bure 






(Jan, } 

dett, for his manly and Constiturig ; 
speech upon the late Address, and t}; — 
meeting do regard the state ot 
now pending over him, as another ae 
of the vindictive and unconstitutional 4. 
signs of Ministers, and Consider that i 
should be an additional motive for tl : 
tachment of the electors of Westminste : 
their worthy representative, ” 

[For the eloquent Petition 
readers to our forthcoming 

FRANCE, 

The following Speech of the King of 
France, was delivered at the openine ¢j 
the Session of 1819: . 

MEsSIEURS,—The first desire of m 
heart, on finding myself again aMOng you, 
is to acknowledge the blessings that Pro. 
vidence has deigned to confer on Us, and 
those that we are permitted to expect in 
future. 

My family is increased; and I may 
hope that the wishes I have expressed ou 
this subject may be realized. New sup. 
ports to my House will become new tics 
between it and my people. 

Our amicable relations with the differ. 
ent States of the tvo hemispheres, forti. 
fied by the intimate union of the Sove- 
reigns, and on the principle of a mutual 
independence, continues to be the pledge 
of a long peace. 

By the happy effect of my negociatiors 
with the Holy See, our principal churches 
are no longer deprived of pastors. The 
presence of bishops in their dioceses wil 
preserve order in all parts of the eccles. 
astical administration. They will pro- 
mulgate the respect due to our holy reli 
gion, and to the laws of the State. We 
shall preserve entire the liberties of our 
Church. J shall give my ear to the wishes 
of the faithful ; I shall consult their wants 
and their resources, before I propose 
you the measures which the restoration 
the worship of our Fathers may require. 

Two years of abundance repair, 0 pa't, 
the evils of scarcity. Agriculture bas 
made sensible progress. All sorts of in- 
dustry have made a noble advancement. 
The fine arts continue to ornament and to 
illustrate France. I collected around me 
their numerous productions ; the same ade 
vantage was given to the useful nae 
public admiration has equally encourage 
them. : f 

The liberation of our soil, and more ia 
vourable times, have permitted us [0 “4 
tend to the amelioration of our rng 
I have ordered that there shall be Oi 
mitted to you the state of the ve 
charges, as well as of the means of de ; tp 
ing them; and J have the sathiace 
announce to you, that the legislative sh 
sight will not be deceived by a0) a) 
or accidental wants. No new loan ¥ 


demanded from you for the current wie alt 
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ed to those who contrmbute to the revenue, 
he lowering of the taxes the most bur- 
thensome, will not be delayed longer than 
the time which will be still required to ac- 
quit the extraordinary debts contracted 
bv the State. 

“Every-where the laws have found an 
cosy execution, and in no part has the 
ablic wanguillity been essentially trou- 
bied, In these circumstances, and for the 
better oblivion of past evils, I have 
indged it proper to multiply acts of cle- 
mency and of reconciliation. T have put 
no other limits to this, but those which 
national sentiment and the dignity of the 
Crown required. 

Atthe same time, in the midst of these 
elements of publie prosperity, T ought not 
to dissemble, that just motives of alarm 
mix themselves with our hopes, and claim, 
from this day, our most serious attention, 

A vague bnt real inquietude occupies 
all minds, Every one at this time de- 
mands pledges for the duration of our se- 
curity. The nation enjoys but imperfectly 
the first frnits of the legal regimen and of 
peace. There is an apprehension that 
these fruits will be wrested from them by 
the violence oi the factions. The people 
are alarmed by the ardour of these factions 
for power; they are frightened by the ex- 
pression of their teo obvious designs. All 
leit fears, all their wishes, point to the ne- 
cessity of a new guarantee of repose and 
stability. Public credit looks to this sig- 
nalfor advancement; commerce to extend 
its speculations ; and, in fine, France, to 
be sure of herself, and to resume among 
the nations the rank that she ought to oc- 
cupy for her own interest and that of 
others, has need to place her Constitution 
above the assaults that are the more dan- 
cerous from being the more frequently 
repeated, 

in this conviction, I have returned to 
tie ideas which already I was desirous to 
realize ; but which was to be matured by 
experience, and called for_by necessity. 
Founder of the Charter, to which are in- 
Sepaichly united the destinies of my peo- 
ple sad of my family, I have thought, 
that it those great interests, as Well as the 
maintenance of our liberties, require an 
amelioration, and which shall only modify 
some regulating forms of this Charter, the 
better to assure its power and its action, 

ought to propose it. 

The moment is come to strengthen the 
Chamber of Deputies, by withdrawing 
rom it the annual election of a part, by 
“\ving to ita duration more conformable 
10 the interests of public order, and to the 
“Meriov consideration of the State. This 


Speech of the King of France. 565 
Already the first relief has been grant- 


will be the completion of my work. Hap- 
pier than other States, it is not by provi- 
sional measures, but by the natural deve- 
lopment of our institutions, that we can 
wield our force. 

[tis to the devotion, it is to the energy, of 
the two Chambers,—it is to their intimate 
union with my Government, that [ wish 
to call for the means of saving public li- 
berty from license, to strengthen the Mo- 
narchy, and to give to ail the interests 
guaranteed by the Charter that profound 
security which we owe them. 

We shall pursue, in the mean time, the 
task of putting all the laws in harmony 
with the Constitutional Monarchy. You 
have already adopted several that tend to 
this object; and [ have also given orders 
to prepare those that shall give assurance 
to individnal liberty, to the impartiality of 
judgments, and to the regular and taithful 
administration of the Departments and 
Communes. 

Providence has ordained that I shall 
close the abyss cfrevolutions,—to bequeath 
to my successors and to my country free 
institutions, strong and durable. Youare 
associated with this sacred duty. ‘To ful- 
fil it, rely, Messieurs, on my unalterable 
firmness, as I rely on the concurrence of 
my faithful and loyal Peers of France, 
and on my faitaful and loyal Deputies of 
the Departments. 

The only business worthy of note, has 
been the expulsion of that illustrious 
philosopher and philanthropist, the 
Abbé Gregoire, on the charge that, in 
1793, he complied with the unanimous 
wishes of the French people, in voting 
for the punishment of the king. We 
are happy, however, to state, that 
a more liberal system distinguishes 
the councils of the King; and that the 
heroes who defended France under Na- 
poleon, as Grouchy, Vandamme, La- 
valette, L’Allemand, &c. &e. have 
been permitted to return to their country 
and estates. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

All accounts from this continent are 
promising. Lord Cochrane inspires 
creat confidence at the head of the Chi- 
lean fleet; as does Bolivar, in the com- 
mand of the Venezuelan army, pow at 
Santa Fé. Nor are the public withont 
hopes that the revolutionary spirit is 
making progress in Mexico, whicre se- 
veral leaders are still in force. In the 
mean time, the distractions of Spain pre- 
vent any effectual opposition, and the 
people have merely to contend with lo. 
ca! POWCTse 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, ann DEATHS, tn anp NEARL 


With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recent] 
— 


| the early part of the month, a Court 
of Common Council took place. Mr. 
Deputy Williams moved a vote of thanks 
to the late obnoxious Lord Mayor. Mr. 
Blacket moved an amendment: “ That 
the late Lord Mayor, having refused to call 
a Common-hall three several times, and 
having ordered the sword to be taken up 
twice, before the business of the Livery 
was concluded, had been guilty of a viola- 
tion of the rights and privileges of the Li- 
very, and was not entitled to their 
thanks.” Mr. Crook seconded the amend- 
ment; and observed, that, during the late 
mayoralty, there did not appear one in- 
stance of hospitality, notwithstanding the 
handsome allowance made. How could 
it be endured, that 40001. or 50001. should 
be saved out of that allowance, to be poc- 
keted by the magistrate? A division was 
called for, when there appeared, for the 
amendment 105; against it 87: majority 
16. On the unwarrantable proceedings 
by the Court of Aldermen against Alder- 
man Waithman, Messrs. Thompson, Fea- 
ron, and others, aseries of resolutions were 
carried without a division. [t was also 
resolved, that the Court should recom- 
mend to the Court of Aldermen to discon- 
tinue further proceedings. 

A Court of Common Council was lately 
held, when several resolutions, deprecating 
the new legislative measures brought for- 
ward by Ministers, were moved and second- 
ed by Messrs. Favell and Taylor, and op- 
posed by Messrs. Dixon and James, but 
carried by a majority of fifteen. <A peti- 
tion, of commendable energy, was ordered 
to be presented. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of South- 
wark lately took place, under the sanction 
of the High-bailiff. Several resolutions, 
declaring the Seditious Meetings’, &c. Bills 
an infringement on the rights of the peo- 
ple, were passed. Jt was also agreed to 
petition against their passing into laws, 
and praying the dismissal of Ministers. 
Mr. Calvert and Sir R. Wilson, the Mem- 
bers, addressed the meeting. 

On the 6th, a dinner was given at the 
Crown and Anchor to Mr. W. Cobbett, on 
his return to England. The great room 
was full, and water only was drank. 

On the 15th, a meeting was held at the 
same place, H. Hunt, esq. in the chair, for 
the purpose of forming a Society for the 
extinclion of the horrid vice of drunken- 
ness, and the non-consumption of all excise- 
abie articles, till the people have obtained 
a reform of Parliament. 

Mr. J.C. Hobhouse, late candidate for 
Westminster, was committed to Newgate 
on the 4th, by a warrant of the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, for some re- 
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flexions on that Hon: 

in his defence ; and he Powys. ot heard 

and their keeper of Newgate Prtarrses 

it proper to detain him, without oa ed 

mitment on oaih, accordi 2 
, rding to the 

forms of law, S Usual 

A numerous meeting , 
Westminster was held ete sg : 
Crown and Anchor Tavern te. : bn 
against the commitment of Mr Hob a. 
Sir Francis B . ee Oe: 

ir Francis Burdett inthe chair, He 9 
dressed the meeting at considerable lens b 
and denied the power of the fess 
erect itself into a tribunal for adjudsing 
cases of libel, and to exercise, at the sans 
time, the functions of accuser, judge, per 
Jury. At the same time, he admitted thei 
power to commit for contempt or inter. 
ruptions of their own proceedings ; but he 
denied that a libel could be such an of 
fence. Mr. Thelwall then, after a speech 
characterized by his usual eloquence ai 
energy, proposed a string of resolutions, 
complimentary of Mr. Hobhouse, and cou- 
demning the power of commitment exe. 
cised by the House. 

MARRIED. 

Mr. J.J. Warren, Old Bond-street, to 
Miss E. J. R. Walsham, of Maldon. 

G. b. Smyth, esq. of Stopham-house, 
Sussex, to Miss Emma Woodbridge, of 
Richmond. 

M. M. Storey, esq. barrister, of the In- 
ner Temple, to Miss Maskelyne, of Basset 
Down House, Wilts. 

C. Phillips, esq. of the Irish bar, to Mis 
Whalley, of Camden-town. 

At St. Martin’s, Capt. J. Allen, R.Y. 
to Miss E. Longford, of Widcombe, neat 
Bath. 

Mr. R. Bousfield, of Aldermanbury, to 
Mary Fuller, daughter of R. Langton, es, 
banker, of Lombard-street. 

Mr. G. Langstaff, of New Basinghall- 
street, to Miss Butler, of Totteridge. — 

The Rey. T. S. Griffinhoofe, A.M. viczr 
of Arkesden and Maryland, Essex, ' 
Miss H. Hutchins, of Water-street, Stran’. 

Mr. J. T. Gellibrand, of Austin Frias, 
to Miss A. I. Kirby, of Lewes. 

G. R. Phillips, esq. M.P. to the Hos. 
Georgiana Cavendish, daughter of Lord 
Waterpark. 

Chas. Beard, esq. of South Lambeth, (0 
Miss A. Lockey, late of Charleston, Sout 
Carolina. 

F. Whitmore, jun. of Belvidere-hovs: 
Lambeth, to Miss R. Tulloch, of Portlane 

lace. 
. Capt. Nixon, of the Grenadier =, 
to Henriette Caline Matilda, daughter “ 
the late Mons. de Vermvnt. — Mis 

Wm. Harrison, esq. of Bristol, to %* 
E. Southey, of Euston-square. \t 
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_ George’s, Hanover-square, M. 
as esq. ek 69th regt. to Miss 
Sahel of Swainswick, near Bath. | 
r summer, esq. of Pultenham Priory, 
Surrey, to Miss F. Montgomerie, of Gar- 
poldisham-hall, Norfolk. ; 

H. Newland, esq. of Broadwater, to 
\iss A. Fearon, of Park-street. 
~ J, Knowles, esq. of Southwark, to Miss 
4. Southby, of Walworth, 

“'p. Croome, esq. of Berkeley, Glouces- 
tershire, to Miss S. A. Morgan, of Great 
Russel-street, a aiiieiaen 

W. Dewes, esq. Of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
to Miss J. C. — of Southampton- 
street, Pentonville. 

E. Burbidge, esq. of Aldersgate-street, 
to Miss E. Griffith, of Southbridge-house, 
Croydou. 

\ James Halls, esq. of Great Marlbo- 
rough-street, to Maria Anne, daughter of 
Mr. Serjeant Sellon. 

J. A. Christian, esq. of Arundel-street, 
to Miss Blackwell, of Armitage, near 
Lichtield. 

Capt. P. M‘Dongall, of the 37th regt. to 
Miss J. M‘Donald, of Albemarle-street. 

AtChrist-church, Newgate-street, Mr. 
C, M‘Pherson, to Miss P. Holmes. 

T. Rose, esq. of St. James’s-place, to 
Miss M. A. Mair, of Richmond, Yorkshire. 

J.R. Oxberry, esq. to Mrs. ‘Tonyn, of 
Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 

The Rev. W. Sturges, of Hampstead, to 
a. 
Miss M. Briscoe, of Bath. 

DIED. 

In Charles-square, Hoxton, 74, T. C. 
Seagrove, esq. 

On Wandsworth-common, 76, J. Hume, 
ésq.a commissioner of the Customs. 

In Hertford-street, May-fair, John An- 
ny ésq. a commissioner for auditing Pub- 
ic Accounts, 

At Hammersmith, 75, Mr. J. Bloye. 

At Islingten, 68, Mr. R. Stubbings.—R. 
Teyford, esq. late of Salisbury-street, 

trand, 
ln Dutham-place, Lambeth, 87, Wm. 
wanes, esq. an esteemed-benefactor to 
€ poor. 

In Welbeck-street, 21, Charlotte, sister 
of C. Chaplin, esq. M.P. for Lincolnshire, 
. In Fenchurch-street, 66, D. Jennings, 
a of Hall-house, Kent, lately one of the 

ucome-tax Commissioners for London, an 
odious and obnoxious office. 

Tu Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, 65, J. 
Wybourn, €sq. an eminent attorney, who 
mae his death from the accident of the 
teck of a bottle breaking while he was 
drawing the cork. His hand was severely 
= = wound in a few days termi- 

ated his life. 

, In Hatton-garden, 53, J. Ord, esq. depu- 

so the : ard of Billingsgate, an amiable 
very honest man. 

+ ‘Hammersmith, 70, Charlotte, widow 

% the Baron de Wincklemann. 


( 


hill. 


T. Marsham, esq. 70, late of Winchmore 


At Walworth, 76, Mr. Wm, Kealy. 

In Great James’s-street, Bedtord-row, 
T. Greening, esq. 

A. Lucas, esq. barrister, and a bencher 
of the Inner Temple. 


P = Rotherhithe, the Rev. John N. Lake, 


In Howland-street, 62, Mrs, Smurt, wi- 
dow of Stanley S. esq. 

In Chiat lotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 71, 
Mr. P. Violet, 

In Aldgate High-street, 67, H. New- 
ton, esq. 

At Wandsworth, 58, Caroline, wife of 
G. Owen, esq. 

At Kennington-green, Mrs. A. Wilson. 

At Clapham, Mrs. M. Crackloww. 

In Winchester-place, Southwark, 71, J. 
Harris, esy. 

Suddenly, Mr. J. Parsons, late a book- 
seller, of Fleet-street, and formerly a pnb- 
lisher, of Paternoster-row, in considerable 
business. 

At Lambeth, 69, Wm. Turner, esq. last 
surviving son of Sir E. Turner, bart. of 
Ambrosden-house, Oxfordshire. 

In Cadogan-place, G, Hicks, esq. of the 
Navy Office. 

At Vauxhall, Mury Anne, daughter of the 
late Rev. Dr, Starkey, rector of Everley, 
Wilts. 

At Camberwell-green, 69, Mrs. Field, 
wife of Mr. John Field. The character of 
this excellent woman is entitled to a more 
ample memorial than the limits of this 
department of our Miscellany allow. The 
pen of the biographer could not well se- 
lect from the private walks of life a 
brighter example of feminine virtue, as 
the wife, the mother, the friend, and the 
general philanthropist. Her peculiar cha- 
racteristic was an innocent and artless 
gaiety of manners, combined with sweet- 
ness of temper and benevolence of heart, 
which gave to her society, even in the de- 
cline of life, a charm of cheerfulness, more 
enticing than the general placidity of old 
age ; yet sufficiently dignified to be placed 
above levity. The grief of a disconsolate 
husband, and a numerous offspring, for 
the loss of this amiable woman, was in- 
creased by the loss of a worthy son and 
brother, Mr. Francis Field, the news of 
whose death at Paris arrived during the 
preparation for the funeral of bis mother. 

At his house, in Salisbury-square, Fleet- 
street, Mr. Thomas Marriott Bardin, an 
eminent globe-manufacturer, He was the 
only son of the late William Bardin, of 
the same place, who was for several years 
the chief assistant at the house of Mr, 
Benjamin Martin, manufacturing Senex’s 
globes, who brought the art of making the 
balls and applying the papers to the great- 
est perfection. After the decease of Mr. 
Martin, he first published new and im- 

proved 
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568 Westminster Abbey :—The Rev. C. Jackson, 


proved sets of eighteen-inch and twelve- 
inch globes, in the English language, from 
a moderu accurate drawing by Mr. Ar- 
rowsmith, and from computations of the 
correct position of the stars, &c. to the 
present period by Mr. W. Jones, under 
the sanction of Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. 
Maskelyne, the astronomer-royal. So accu- 
rate were the graduations aud mounting, 
that Dr. Maskelyne used to resolve spherical 
trigonometrical probiems on the eighteen- 
inch to sufficient exactness for obtaining 
the position of the stars previously to ac- 
curate observations by the regular instru- 
ments. ‘These globes the deceased, after 
the death of his father, continued to manr- 
facture, with equal credit to himself as an 
artist, and to the preference and appro- 
bation of the scientific. He was, with 
the interval of one year, a member of the 
Common Council for eight years. Possess- 
ing aloyal and impartial mind, observing 
the rapid strides and iniluence of party- 
spirit, feeling that his civic duties alie- 
nated him from those of his business and 


his family association, he set an example,’ 


(Jan, 
worthy of imitation, of returning | ’ 
to the tranquil and domestic rs v i 
family and private friends, He on we 
of virtuous and independent denen, man 
sincere, generous, and hospitable “ 
he He was ofa Constitution gj ne 
his father, inclined to extreme ens eh 
which, by recently affected h 
nuinated in a dropsical complaint j 

Chest, that caused his dissolution . . 
52d year of hisage. He has lett ob 
child, a daughter, by his late am; mf 
wife, and to whom he has hequeathed |; 
estates and personal property P 


af to 
FPtilency, 


ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTION< 
Rev. T. Asnhunst, LL.D. to the i 
tory of Yaverland, Isle of Wight, te 
diocese of Winchester, eat. 
Rev. N. Woop, M.A, to the vicarare 
Kenton, Suffolk. a 
Rev, E. Merepitn, to the head-mo. 
tership of Newport Grammar Sehoo! 
Shropshire. 
Rev. C. BeresForp, M.A, to the living 
of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. ° 
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Or, Records of very eminent and remarkable Persous recently Deceased, 
. —ia - 
REV. CYRIL JACKSON, D.D. DEAN OF 
CHRIST CnuRcH, &e. 
D*: JacKsON was born in 1742, at 


Stamford, in Lincolnshire, where his 
father was an eminent physician. At an 
early age he was seut ‘to Westminster 
School; and, at the Christmas after, he 
was presented to a studentship of Christ 
Charch by one of the canons. He soon 
became noticed, and his company courted 
by persons of the highest rank and greatest 
genius at that time in Christ Church; and 
a cordial friendship was contracted be- 
tween him and the archbishop of York, 
which subsisted to his death. 

His connexion with Dr. Markham, aad 
other persons of interest and rank, paved 
the way for his acquaintance with the 
Prince of Wales, in the regulation and di- 
rection of whose studies he enjoyed con- 
siderable share. Having been appointed 
his sub-preceptor, he became much at- 
tached to him, and the respect continued 
mutual. 

By honourably filling this office, he 
opened to himself a speedy way to prefer- 
ment ; and, accordingly, he was almost im- 
mediately raised to a canonry of Christ 
Church, which he enjoyed till the removal 
of the late Honourable Dr. Bagot to the 
bishopric of Bristol in 1783, when he was 
appointed to the deanery, a place which he 
seemed eminently well calculated to fill, 

Upon coming to the headship, Dr. Jack- 
son resolutely applied himself to inspect 
more narrowly the conduct of the students 


and also to correct those deficiencies, an 
restrain those irregularities, which his mild 
and iess-discriminating suc¢essor had over- 
looked. The effects of his reforming hand 
were felt and acknowledyved. Christ Church 
was soon cleared of the refractory and 
indolent: the system of education was 
materially altered, and plans of instraction 
adopted, to give the student a more com- 
prehensive knowledge of the several 
sciences. 
The dean was a profound mathematiciar, 
and greatly encouraged this study ; and the 
high estimation in which this college has 
of late been held in the world, has made 
it the resort of the first families in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. It generally boasts 
of from fourteen to iwenty noblemen; and, 
in consequence of his long residence there, 
the dean had a principal share in the edu 
cation of a great number of persons ¢! 
distinction. His demeanour to them al 
ways did him credit: far from overlookins 
their irregular conduct, he ruled aud e 
primanded them with a rod of the severe: 
disewsline; and a strict regard for impat- 
tiality was one of his conspicuous traits. 
Among his other studies, botany i 
favourite ; and in this he attained is 
a degree of excellence, that, perhaps, f os 
were but few more complete proficel 
in the kingdom. ; 7 
Upon the death of Archbishop ai 
combe, the primacy of Ireland was Seihe 
tohim; but he refused it ee rd 
tion. He was also offered the bisioP" 
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of Oxford, on the death of Dr. Smallwell; 


pat declined it in favour of his triend Dr. 


andolph. ’ 
. following brief metrical tribute 


yas paid to his memory on the day after 
pisdecease, by one of lus neighbours, who, 
during several years, contemplated and 
admired the beneficent inflnence Of his so- 
cial and active spuit, in his elegant retire. 
pent on the coast of Sus-ex, He directed 
his remains to be deposiied in the church. 
yard of Felpham, lus favourite vulage. 
Through studious life, and in is patnless end, 

fhe smile of Heaven appes’d ‘hy jot to crowns 
yiceson! of earning and hee sons che ‘rend! 

hiss to thy sour¢—and to thy name renuwnt 

A few days betore his death, he received 
avisit from lus former pupil, the Prince 
Revent, Who displaved an amiable sensi- 
bility, on behelding the exhausted condi- 
tion of lus respected tutor. 

— 
GEORGE-HARRY GREY, 
Earl of Stamford and Warrinzton, 

THis nobleman, who died latety, was 
the son of Harry, fourth Earl of Stamford, 
by the only daughter of the last Earl of 
Warrinzton. By the death of this vene- 
rable nobieman, Great Britain has lost 
ove of her old and steady Whigs ; if, in 
tlese days of political ilumination, this 
be any recommendation of his character. 
His lordship was born Oct. 1, 1757, and, 
before his father’s death, was one of the 
representatives for the county of Stafford ; 
and in 1768, on the death of his father, 
was called up to the Honse of Lords. He 
married, 111769, Henrietta, sister of the 
late Duke of Portland, by whoin he has 
balseveral children, In 1796, he was by 
patent created Baron Delamere and Earl 
of Warrington, the titles of his maternal 
grandfather, and was for many years lord- 
lieutenant of Cheshire, Notwithstanding 
these favours from the Crown, his lordship 
generally voted with the Opposition. He 
is sueceeded in his title and estates by 
his eldest son George-Harry, born 1765, 
who married Henrietta, daughter of Lord 
Elcho, now Earl of Wemys. His second 
son, the Hon. Win. Booth Gray, married 
the heiress of — Price, esq. of Duffrin, in 
Giamorganshire. 

—=—e— ; 
SIR ARTHUR PIGGOTT, KNT. 

%R Antuun PrcGorr was early in life 

tated to the bar. He first practised in 
the island of Granada for some years, and 
a’ tength became attornes-ceneai there. 
‘ Oi his return to Engiand he was, during 
ie administration of Lord North, ap- 
pointed, in conjunction with Sir Guy 
Carleton, Mr. Anguish, and Mr. Neave, a 
fommissioner for mvestigating the public 
‘cconnts ; and it was to the diligence of 
“ls Commission, and to his personal exer- 
‘ons, that we owe the first accurate and 
n'elligible explanation of the resources 
and expenditure of the country, 

‘OSTHLY MaG. No, 334. 


On the coalition between Lord North 
and Mr. Fox taking place, in 1783, Mr. 
Piggott followed the fortunes of his old 
patron, Lord North, and in the same year 
Was advanced, during the short-lived ad- 
ministration of these political allies, to the 
rank of one of his Majesty’s council; and, 
in 1784, he was appomted Solicitor-gene- 
ral to the Prince of Wales. Mr. P,, on 
attaming this high elevation, became a 
leaching barrister on the Home Circuit, and 
obtained considerable patronage as a com- 
mon-lawver in the King’s Bench. He 
happened, however, on a particular ocea- 
sivn, on the circuit, tomake some very se- 
vere reilections on the conduct of some ate 
torney engaged on the opposite side, and 
the cause of this man was espoused with so 
much zeal by his brethren, that they en- 
tered into an engagement not to give Mr. 
Pigzvit a brief. The consequence was, 
that he found himself obliged to give up 
altogether the practice of the common 
law ; and he ac-ordingly transferred hime 
self, in the year 1793, into the Court of 
Chancery. Here he flourished, notwith- 
standing his transplantation at so late a 
period, 

His political connection with the Coali- 
tion ministry led to an intimacy with Mr. 
Fox, by whom he was highly esteemed, 
and to whose fortune, after the death of 
Lord North, he faithtnily devoted him- 
self. On the accession of that gentleman 
to office, in 1805, Mr. P. was appointed 
attorney-general ; but the adminisiration 
lasting only twelve months, Mr. P. on re- 
signing his situation, fonnd himself no- 
thing better, but in the eclaé of having filled 
it, and attaining the honour o: knighthood. 
At his death, Sir Arthur P. had become 
the father of the bar in Westminster-hail, 
and no man could be more universally re- 
spectcd. As an advocate, he was clear, 
nervous, and impressive, possessed of con- 
siderable knowledge, and endowed with 
great powers of discrimination, which en- 
abled lum to compress into a small com- 
pass the merits of the case. He was lis- 
tened to with great respect and attention 
in the House of Commons, and pare 
ticularly distinguished himself as a ma- 
nayer on the impeachment of Lord Mel- 
ville. Above all, he was a man of the 
highest sense of honour, a finished gentle- 
man in his manners and address, of mild 
and conciliating demeanour, and of ap- 
rizht and unbending Whig principles, Sir 
Arthur was M.P. for the boroug of 
Arundel in four successive parliaments, 


i 


PIIILIP DAUNCEY, ESQ. 


Tuts distinguished advocate, was a son of 

a clothierat Wootton-under-Edge, and was 
born in the year 1759, He was educated 
at the College school, Gloucester, and en 
tered a commoner at Oriel College, Ox: 
4D ser? 
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ford. After taking the degree of B.A. 
he was elected a fellow of Merton: and, 
having become a student at Gray’s-inn, 
was, in 1786, called to the bar. 

He attended the Oxford Circuit ; and, at 
the sessions and assizes of his native coun- 
try, his connection afforded him great busi- 
ness, and his talents obtained for him consi- 
derable distinction. ‘To the Oxford circuit 
he added the Carmarthen; for, as the latter 
usually does net begin until the conelusion 
of the former, the two are not incompati- 
ble ;and many gentlemen pursue concur- 
rently an Englishand a Welch eieuit, un- 
til they have attained eminence, or been 
honoured with rank. 

Gradually, however, Mr, Dauncey be- 
came more publicly known; and, oa the 
retreat of Mr. Palmer trom the circuit, 
Mr. D. found himself establisied im the 
first business, almost without a rivalas a 
leader. Celebrity in the country was ac- 
companied m this instance with an almost 
equal portion of it in London; and for 
many years Mr, D.’s ingenuity and in- 
dustry were wrotight in the Court of Ex- 
chequer ; where he took his seat, in defence 
of persons charged with defrauding the 
public revenue, and had to perform the 
irksome duty of pleading to those special 
juries whose services are so notorious. 

In 1807, he received the appointment of 
king’s counsel ; and, from this period, till 
his death, in June lest, he participated in 
the best practice of his profession. On 
the circuit he was the favourite advocate, 
and in the Court of Exchequer he was 
associated witi: the attorney and solicitor- 
general in the conduct of revenue causes, 
the leading of which, in their occasional 
absence, devolved on him; apd was en- 
gaged besides in every case of conse- 
quence, both in common-law and equity. 
Mr. D. married Miss Dubuisson, whose 
premature death, fourteen years ago, was 
a source cf poignant affliction to him, 
from which he never entirely recovered. 
Four children survive him, two sons and 
two daughters; of whom, tle eldest son 
Philip, a few days before his father’s death, 
obtained public honours in the examina- 
tion for a degree at-Oxford, 

Mr.D. had been, in his youth, a tolerable 
scholar, and was intimately conversant 

with Shakspeare, and the older English 
writers, These acquirements gave him, 
with the assistance of a most retentive 
memory, a happy power of illustrating 
his ideas with the most apposite quota- 
tions. His facetionusness, however, was not 
confined to the mere words which fell 
from him. Whatever he said, was acted ; 
his features were as pliant and flexible as 
his mind ; and so much, on some occasions, 
did the ornament exceed the substance, 
that the sentence which told with such 
irresistible point from him, from any other 
lips would have dropped still-born, He 
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was, indeed, a complete 
dicrons: his very count 
ot Dc expression, 
nee rapes F bat Tis jocntaring 

: | = er of Alippaney F 
pertness ; nor was it ever in the stioi 
degree tinctured with malivnit -— 
could at any time command the ‘a 
his side, and enlist under his bar: 
forces of ridicule: buy 
attacked the character 
tempted seriously 
Mr. D, also was capable ¢ I producing grea: 
Lnpression in cases, where pathos was re. 
quired ; and this he effected not by ela 
horate efiort, or redundant phraseolony 
but by the very absence of those artificial 
insttuments, which another, in the Same 
case, would have cmploved. Perhaps no 
advocate ever produced so great an tleet 
as he sometimes did, where he appeared 
to be aiming at none. ‘The whole arose 
from his unpretendinz manner in the gra. 
dual development of the ease, the appa. 
rently artless succession of the ineidents 
interrupted only at a seasenable interval 
by a single touching observa ina, the even 
equitable flow of the languaze, and the 
gentle conversation-tone in which the 
whole address was delivered. 
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MR, BIRD, R.A. 

THE memory of Mr. Bird will be pre. 
served by ail who intimately knew lim, 
en account of the sincerity of his mane 
ners and his plilanthropy, as well as ene. 
rosity, independently of the admiration 
his pictoral attamments excited, He 
was a good son, affectionate husband, 
kind father, liberal master, and loyal c- 
tizen; and no man, while he enjoyed 
health, was more social or amiable in 
society. ‘The last five or six years ot his 
lite were a continual struggle with disease, 
latterly producing hypochoudriacal atiec- 
tion, till at length medica: assistance could 
only alleviate pam: for the last year be 
couid not even exercise his beloved art, 
and that alone was sufficient to affect him 
poignantly. Naturally be had a ston 
mind, and superior natural parts, 10 con 
duet him to success in the arts; and long 
praetice in its inferior branches had con 
firmed him in the mechanical part of its 
great powers. Contrary to most men whid 
possess the comic powers of the pencil, ke 
avoided satire in his compositions, beyond 
what was general; and on no considera- 
tion would he allow a licentions idea (0 
appear on his canvas. His success < : 
profession fully corresponded with, ; 
abilities and his virtues: the Margus ¢ 
Stafford, early in his progress, patron 
him; and his first picture of any a is 
quence was, to serve him, placed - 
celebrated gallery among the old nar 
The Princess Charlotte of Wales gave" 
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the title of her painter, on the slightest re- 
commendation. For the Prince Regent he 
executed the **Psalm-Singers” ina Country 
Church ; and had a commission for its 
Pendant, which he wever lived to exe- 
ente. Lord Bridgewater ordered his ‘ De- 
harkation of the King of France,” which 
he munificentiy rewarded; and also the 
“ Embarkatou,” on an equally grand 
scale. In Bristol, Mr. Bangh employed 
him to a vers considerable extent; and 
My. Hillonse was his early admirer and 
liberal paymaster. He was a member of 
the Roval Sussex Lodge of Hospitality ; 
and the superb Freemasons’ Hall, im 
Bridge-street, bears upon its ceilmg a fine 
specimen of his taste and talents. The 
Academy elected him almost without ap- 
plication ; Mr. West entirely patronized 
him; the public viewed all his productions 
with partiality ; and, could he but have 
preserved lus health, there is no doubt he 
might have lett a considerable fortune be- 
lind him; which, as the love of money 
never made any part of his composition, 
and he has died in the prime of life, is not 
likely to be the case. A great deal of his 
success arose from his good understand- 
nig, which enabled him to profit by the 
observations of others; and although, as 
isnatmal, he would shrink at severe criti- 
cisms at the moment, yet he would own, 
next day, he had benefited by them: and 
he went through this ordeal better than 
most artists of very inferior merit. All his 
pictures, especially iis comic ones, were 
Cosely studied from nature. He employed 
models tor every thing, and chose his mo- 
dels with superior jadgment: having many 
acquaintances and frends, aud being rapid 
With his pencil, tew would refuse him a 
sitting; and his best pictures abound with 
actual portraits: on such a foundation, 
his canvases must acquire value with time, 
for the basis is hnman nature. His mode 
of painting was perfectly singular: any 
oom Was his painting-100m, and any hour 
the hour of execution. He has been seen 
painting by candle-light in oil, durmg the 
tine his tea was pouring out; and begin- 
hig and finishing a little study before the 
meal was completed! He painted a por- 
trait once in fifteen minutes, durmg the 
time he Was making a hasiy breakfast ; 
and it was no uncommon thing to see him 
begin a large picture, without any previ- 
ous drawimyg, us two or three parts atonce: 
yet the seale in his eye was so just, that 
all harmonized m proportion at the termi- 
tation. Nobody was more liberal of his 
sketches and for sume years lie was the 
centie of a society assembied to make 

fawings in the evening before supper, 
Where the vreater number of members 
Were amateurs, and the result of their la- 

Ours went inte the scrap-book of the 
Party whose turn it became to hold the 
Meeting at his own house, On these vcca- 
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sions his contributions were often the most 
valuable; and an infinite number of his 
desigas are thus scattered about Bristol, 
among his oldest acquaintance. Like all 
men of genius, he possessed a fund of sime 
plicity and faith in other men’s professions, 
and was probably often the dupe of his 
own good-nature and innocence of the 
world. His morals were pure, and he 
did not want sagacity; but many causes, 
creditable to himself, contributed very 
often to his being a loser where others 
would have made great gains. 

It has been the folly of some who have 
passed for his friends, to pit him against 
Mr. Wilkie,—a thing he never approved ; 
always allowing that gentleman’s great 
merits, and knowing well tiat their sys 
tems of execution were entirely dissimilar, 
He never vaunted over him, but enjoyed 
his compositions m common with every 
good judge of art. He liberally patronized 
abilities where he found them, and took 
pleasure in bringing forward talents ia 
others : his scholars were always his schoe 
lass ; and for years he promoted the ad- 
vance of many who had long ceased to 
benefit him in a pecuniary way. For hime 
self, his discoveries were all his own; and, 
if ever any mau might be allowed to be 
self-taught, it was Bird: no one ever 
made so great progress with so little help ; 
—ambition in him supplied every other 
want, 

<= — 
THE REV, WILLIAM PAGE, D.D. 
Lute Head Master of Westminster School, 

Dr. Pace was the eldest son of the Rev, 
Mr. Page, Vicar of Frodsham, in Cheshire, 
and at an early age was sent to West 
minster-school, from whence he was, in 
1796, elected to a Studentship in Christ- 
church, Oxford. He took the degrees of 
M.A. 1802, B.D. 1809, D.D. 1815. 

On the promotion of the late Dr. Vin- 
cent, in 1802, to the deanery of Westmin- 
ster, the under-mastership of Westminster 
School became vacant, by Dr. Wingfield 


succeeding Dr. Vincent as head-master, 


and Mr. Page, then little more than of 
the standing of a Master of Arts, was 
appointed to this situation; in which he 
continved also during Dr. Carey's time, 
who, at Christmas 1802, was placed at 
the head of the school, on the resignation 
of Dr. Wingfield. In the station otf under- 
master, Mr. Page did not disappoint the 
anticipations of those who had recommend 
ed him, at so unpractised a time ot life, te 
fill that important and responsible office, 
and the exemplary attention with which 
he discharged the tuuctions of the second 
mastership, entitled him, on a vacancy, 
to fill the place of Ue first station, and he 
was accordingly, on the resignation of 
Dr. Carey, at Christmas 1814, appointed 
head-master. By resolution and firmness, 
he fixed the habits of the boys into subor. 
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and, as a proof of this, it is worthy of 
note, that, although during his time tu- 
mults and disturbances disgraced the sis- 
ter seminaries of Eton and Winchester, 
the Westminster scholars resisted the se- 
duction of bad example, and rejected 
even posiiive overtures made to them 


Northumberland and Durham, &c. 


dination and secured their obedience ; 


from the other school ina ‘ 

1€F SChOols to join in ; 

tion. vince 
Dr. Page married, soon after his 

poitment at Westminster, Miss Davis 

daughter of Mr, Davis, surgeon, at Bom. 


ett 
and five daughters, four sau 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES: 
With all the Marriages and Deaths. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
MEETING was lately heid at North 
Shields, when several energetic resolu- 

tious, and a remonstrance to the Prince 
Regent against the restrictive measures 
which were so precipitately passed 
through Parliament, and im favour of re- 
form, were agreed to, 

The people in Newcastle and the neigh- 
bourhood have been much astonished at 
the late absurd statements made in Parha- 
ment of their rebellious dispesition. ‘The 
informant of these sapient legislators 1s 
said to be a clergyman and a coufirmed 
lunatic. 

Married.} Mr. R. Todd, to Miss E. 
Shipman, both of Neweastle.— Stephen 
Reed, esq. of Newcastle, to Miss [sa- 
bella Barras, of Gateshead.— Mr. H. Bell, 
of Newcastle, to Miss A. Burdon, of 
Gateshead.—Mr. W. Johnson, of New- 
castle, to Miss Muriay, of the Three mile 
Bridge.—Mr. R. Cart, to Miss R. Hop- 
per, both of Durham.—Mr. M. Jackson, 
of Beancepeth, to Miss E. Earl, of Dur- 
ham.—Mr. Ellison, of ‘I'yne-street, to 
Miss Poppelwell, of Dockwray-square.— 
Mr. R. Kirkley, of South Shields, to Miss 
M. Wintfield, of Long-Benton.— Mr. J. 
Archer, to Miss E. Nesbitt, both of 
Tweedmouth.—Mr. G, Gaul, of Hexham, 
to Miss M. Lewes, of Newbrengh.—Mr. 
J. Bell, to Miss M. Atkin, both ot Stock- 
ton.—Mr. R. Hall, of Alnwick, to Miss 
H. Bell, of Reedsmouth.—At Chester-le- 
street, Mr. F. Browell, to Miss J. Hardy. 

Died.) At Neweastle, in Lovaine-row, 
51, Mr. J. Nixon.—55, Mrs. J. Thomp- 
son.— 73, Mrs. M. Bulmer.—Mr. W. 
Scott, much respected.—In Albion-street, 
Mrs. M. Robertson.—-In Newygate-street, 
23, Mr. J. Addison Beil.—In the Close, 
suddenly, Mr. P. Stevens. 

At Durham, 64, Mr. W. Anderson.— 
In the Market-place, 58, Mr. C. Siawtord. 
—64, Mr. Hutchinson. 

At North Shields, 82, Mrs. A. Eliott. 
—22, Mr. R. Nicholson.—56, Mr. J 
Graham.—53, Mrs, M. Brown. 

: At South Shields, 48, Mr. W. Cunning- 
am. 

At Sunderland, 93, Mrs. M. Whittle, 
deservedly respected.— 89, Mr. H. T. 
Potter.—98, Mr. R, Wiight.—86, Murs. 
Hogg, 


At Bishopwearmonth, 102, Mr. J 
Thompson. — 73, Mrs. J. Young, =i 
Mrs. H. Butler.—67,.Mrs.§. Rowe. | 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 

A meeing for pathamentary relurm 
lately took place at Brampton, when te. 
solutions, nearly similar to those that had 
been adopted in other places, were uy. 
nimously agreed to. 

A petition from a recent meeting of tie 
county of Westmoreland, praying for 
inquiry into the late tragedy, at Manches. 
ter, was lately presented by Lord Lowther 
to the Hense of Commons, 

Marricd.} Mr. D. Perteons, to Miss ¥. 
Cartuer: Mr, W. Chesters, to Mus J, 
Wallace: My. T. Huggan, to Miss £, 
Keith: Mr. T. Hobson, to Miss R. Man. 
ton: Mr. G. Edgar, to Miss A. Make 
peace: all of Carlisle.—Mr. 1. Buiman, 
of Newcastle, to Miss M. A, Forster, of 
Carlisle. —Mr. R. Ruddock, to Mrs. #, 
Rookin: Mr. W. Hornsby, to Miss H. 
Tayler: Mr. HH. Rothery, to Miss J, 
Mason: Mr.W. Fuller, to Miss M.Fletehe:. 
all of Whitehaven.—Mr. J. Cri-enthwaite, 
to Miss J. Monkhouse, both of Penrith< 
Mr. J. Braxtingham, of Newcastle, 0 
Miss A. Rook, of Cockermouth.—M™. 
J. Richardson, to Miss A. Patrickson, 
both of Ennerdale.—Mr. H. \ alker, at 
Coat-house, to Miss A. Alkinson, of Cli 

ad. 

" Dicd.] At Carlisle, in English-street, 
75, Mrs. Halton.—In Castle street, al a 
advanced age, Edward Nevinsod, €¢ 
deservedly respected.— In Rickerga'e, 
Mr. ‘Trimbte.—In Finkle street, 61; Mr. 
FE. Coulthard.—In_ King’s Arms-iaue, © 

s. M. Craig. 
a Whitehaven, tage Sinai Scat. 
—In King-street, Mrs. Jackson. 

Cockermouth, Mr. W. Ashridge, (e 
servedly lamented, 

At Brampton, at an advanced -* a 
G. Routledge.—77, Mr, R, Hetherit; 
one SHIRE 

YORKS . 

Since onr Jast, public sentiment “4 : 
late and passing political events ten 
been stationary or unexpressed. ae 
meetings have taken place, all haath 
in the prayer for parliamentery sales 
and protesting against: the new re oy 
for infringing the liberties of theP wectill 
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meeting lately took place on Hunslet- 
Moor, when a remonstrance to the Regent 
was agreed to, of a bold and fearless 
haracter. 

ae was lately held at Hudders- 
geld, to consider of the propriety of ap. 
plying to Parliament to obtain a repeal of 
the duty imposed on foreign wools; J. 
Haigh, esq. in the chair, It was resolved, 
thar it was highly necessary every exertion 
should be made to obtain a repeal of the 
late duty on wool, and of other taxes 
afecting the woollen manufactures; and 
that the mecting wonld cordially co- 
operate with the woollen manufacturers 
throwghout the kingdom to obtain the 
repeal. 

The oil-mill of Messrs. Levett, Roberts, 
and Co. in Wincolmlee, near Hull, was 
lately completely destroyed by fire. 

Muried.| Mr. W. Foster, to Miss HB. 
Morris: Mr. B. Ellerton, to Mis. H, 
Rand: Mr. J. Walker, to Miss C. Woolf: 
Mr. W. Linskill, to Miss M. Turnholme: 
allof Hulli—Mr. B. Boyes, of Hull, to 
Miss A. S. Shillite, of Purstone-lodge.— 
Mr. J. Wigglesworth, of Leeds, to Miss 
M. Ingham, of Harewood.—Mr. J. Fran. 
ces, to Miss G. Barker: Mr. W. Miers, 
to Miss A. Wood: all of Leeds —Mr. H, 
Smith, of Doneaster, to Miss M. Robson, 
o! Milibank, both of the Society of Friends. 
—Mr. Storey, to Miss Robinson, both of 
Kuaresborough.—Mr. J. Lindley, of Pou- 
tetract, to Miss Richardson, of Wilton- 
houwe.—Mr. J: Ailett, of Bradford, to 
Miss H. Green, of Woodlesford.—Mr. 
Dargavell, ef Beverley, to Mrs. E. Dick- 
inson, of Hull.—Mr. T. Hornsby, of 
Pocklington, to Miss Cooper, ef Barnby. 
—Mr. J. Dodgshun, to Miss 8. Dixon, 
both of Mosley. —Mr. J. Hick, of Aber- 
fird, to Miss Kidd, of Kippax.—Mr. J. 
Walker, to Miss S. Tempest, both of 
Holbeck.—Mr. P, Robinson, to Miss 
Moor, of Swine.—Lieut. P. Brooke, R.N. 
w Miss Frances Bowns, of Dariley-hall.— 
Mr. Spink, of Bramley, to Miss F. Green- 
away, of Bridlington. 

Died.) At York; 79, Mis, ‘Swineard, 
widow of Benjamin S, esy.— 24, Muss 
Mellar, justly esteemed and regretted.— 
6, Mrs. Mary Duckworth, of Manchester. 

At Hull, in Pryme-street, 29, Mary, 
wile of the Rev. J. D. Wawn.—-8, Mr. 
S. Roberts, deservedly lamented.—65, 
Mr. W. Steeple.—46, Mr. O Wood.— 
%2, Mrs. A. Brass.—65, Mrs. M. Jonson. 
—Mr. J. Mann.—86, Mrs. E. Catlow. 

At Leeds, Mr. J. Miichell.—46, Mrs. 
E. Clarkson, deseivedly regretted.— Mr, 
F. Johnson.—69, Mrs. Hick.—Mr. W. 

owell—At an advanced age, Mrs. Isaac. 

At Pontefract, 56, Mrs. Newel: 6, 
Ir. Nowell; both deservedly respected. 

At Selby, Mrs. Weddal!, widow of 
Thomas W. esq.—50, Mr. C. Pitchforth, 
of Eliand, 
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At Otley, 84, Mrs, Read. 

At Cottingham, 72, William Hall, esq. 
deservedly lamented.— 68, Mrs. Ellen 
Chambers,—v8, Mrs. J. Consitt, of Hull, 
regretied.—At Pocklington, 86, Mr. M, 
Booth.—At Drithield, 44, Mrs. Botterill, 
—At Bramham, 60, the Rev. R. Bownas, 
de-ervediy respected.—At Beverley-park, 
Mrs. H. Ross.—At Belieisie, 60, Joseph 
Holdsworth, esq.—At Walton, 75, Elias 
Wright, esq. much and deservedly laments 
ed.—At Methley, 83, Peter Wilson, esq. 
generally respected. 

LANCASHIRE, 

We feel it a task of delicacy and diffi- 
culty, to speak of the assumed government 
of Manchester, It isan anomaly in Eng- 
lish jurisdiction and in haman nature, 

Mr. Cobbett having landed in Liver. 
pool, was addressed by 45,000 residents of 
Lancashire, and invited to a public dinner 
at Maschester; but the authorities inter. 
posed, and interdicted Mr. C. from pre- 
ceeding on his route, by stating that if he 
came, they should interfere! Mr. C, has 
published his spirited reply ; and, that no 
pretence might be afforded to repeat the 
scenes of August, proceeded straight to 
London. 

Again, on the 15th, a meeting was an- 
nounced, or said to be announced, for the 
legitimate purpose of petitioning against the 
New Bills; but, on this occasion, threats 
were published, and extensive military 
preparations made, cannon planted, &c. 
&c.; so that, to disappoimt the thirst for 
blood, the constitutional meeting, if ever 
meditated, was obliged to be withheld. 

Since our last, the inquest on Lees of 
Oldham has been declared null and void, 
in consequence of an alleged irregularity 
of the Coroner! The manes of the mur- 
dered man are therefore sull unappeased ; 
and they hover over the nation, calling tor 
enquiry and justice. 

‘The deputation from the London Sub- 
scription report on the actual relief of 
nearly five hundred cases of persons wound- 
ed and maimed on the 16th of August. 

Avrests and commitments go on in such 
numbers, for alleged treasons, &c, that 
we distrust the newspapers; and, being 
unwilling to record events that disgrace 
the age, till they are better authenticated, 
we await the spring assizes, When the facts 
will transpire, and the events enable us to 
decide between the magistrates and the 
accused. In the mean time, we sympa- 
thize with the nation on the subject ef 
these transactions; and, in spite of bad 
taste, take the liberty to repeat to the 
Manchester and other Laneastiire magir- 
trates, the old proverb, that “a spoonful 
of oil govs farther than a quart of vine gar.” 

Married.] Mr. Blackburne, of Lancas- 
ter, to Miss Caleratt, of Liverpool.—Mr. 
J. Millar, to Miss A. Wright: Mr. J. Bond, 
to Miss Parker: Mr. M. Keily, to Miss FE. 
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Tangen: Mr. J. Wolstencroft, to Mrs. A. 
Jackson: all of Manchester.—Mr. J. But- 
terworth, of Manchester, to Miss E. Wild, 
of Newton.--Mr. S. Bates, of Manchester, 
to Miss M. Horrabin, of Nottinghan.— 
Mr. F, Frost, of Manchester, to Miss N. 
Frost, of Maeclesfield.--Mr. J. Lewis, to 
Miss S. Ingle: Mr. J. Harrop, to Miss 
Fallowes: Mr. M. Joseph, to Miss F. Sa- 
“muel: Mr. A. M‘Gowan, to Miss M. Hoi- 
den : all of Liverpool. 

Died.) At Manchester, 55, Mr. G. Fair- 
clouch, of Liverpool, deservedly regretted, 
—2!, Mi. J. Hope, respected.—53, Mrs. 
M. Reddish, justly lamented. 

At Liverpool, 27, Mr. W. M‘Craum.—In 
Bolton-street, 54, Mrs, A, Lettman.—In 
Tower-garden, 74, Mrs. M. Coates. 

At Chorley, John Harrison, esq. 

At Eccles, 64, Mrs. M. Eecles.—At 
Fendleton,78, T. Gardner, esqg.—At Lees, 
61, Mrs. B. Dyson, regretted.—At High- 
field, 89, T. Parke, esq.—At Parr, 67, Mr. 
J. Bridge, late of Liverpool. 

CHESHIRE. 

Bonghton-heath, near Chester, is about 
to be divided into small lots, and to be 
let at trifling rents to the poor of that city, 
for the purpose of their cultivating it with 
potatoes. 

Marrvied.; G. Rowlands, esq. to Miss H. 
M. Henchman: Mr. W. J. Clayton, to Miss 
J. Cochrane: all of Chester.—Mr, H. 
Booth, to Miss Hollingdrake, both of 
Stockport.—Mr. J. Purcell, to Miss M. 
Gorst, both of Frodsham. 

Died.| At Chester, at an advanced age, 
John Garner, esq.—Mr. S. Berrington, 
sen.— Mrs. Claveley, of Stapleford.—In 
Stanley-place, 87, Mrs. Wren.—Mrs. Geo. 
Walker.—In Newgate-strect, Mrs. Stubbs. 
—Mr. J. Cooper.—Mrs, W. Hawey. 

The Rev. Jos. Biadshaw, sector of 
Wilmslow. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. Baker, to Miss 8. Cooper, 
both of Derby.— Mr. W. Radford, of Derby, 
to Miss Smedley, of Duffield.—Mr. Eley, 
to Miss S. Royston, of Buxton.—At Spon- 
don, the Rey. E, Williams, to Miss Coke, 
of Brooklill. 

Died.) At Derby, 21, Mrs. 5. Mason.— 
69, Mrs. H. Rowlston. 

At Chesterfield, Mrs. Carmichael. wife 
of Capt. C.— Mrs. J. Cartledge. 

At Belper, 20, Mis. A. Morton.— 36, 
Mr. R. Marshall, deservedly respected, 

At Wingerworth, 91, Mrs. Hodgkinson, 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

A public meeting lately took place at 
Nottingham, on the recently passed Acts 
connected with the restricted liberty. of 
the people; when the following resolu- 
tions were, alter some discussion, agreed 
to: “That they viewed the speech at the 
opening of Parliament with detestation, 
as Containing gross calumnies against the 
people. ‘That it was the bounden duty of 









J 

Englishmen to assemble Set an l, 
consider the Bills now hefore p Clay, to 
which, if passed into laws atlianeny 
down the constitution est Be tear 
blood of their foretath; ased by the 

\ of their forefathers. That tl 
of a boroughmongering Partia, ie lay 
not binding on the people ap Were 
search for arms should be resisted, -T" 
the Bill, making it transportation : Tha 
truth twice, as well as the other ti 
Was unconstitutional, and those he - 
duced tiem into Parliament ought 8 
Impeached for high treason ; such meas, ts 
showed more than ever the Necessity for 
reform. ‘That the meeting abstain from 
tea, tobacco, spirits, and other exciseable 
articles, to the utmost of their power 
That they viewed with indignation the 
System of arming one part of the pecple 
against another, and at the same tine joy. 
dering the other unable to defend then, 
selves. That it be recommended to the 
burgesses and freeholders of Nottingham 
the propriety of calling a meeting, ay 
withdrawing their members from a Honse 
Which was a disgrace to the connty, 
That the reformers had no wish to prey 
upon the property of their fellow-sub. 
jects.” 

Married.] Mr. G. Fletcher, to Miss (, 
Kirkman: Mr. Bates, of Timber-lull, to 
Miss M. Horabin, of St. James’s-street; 
Mr. Machin, to Miss Chawner : all of Not- 
tingham.—Mr. J. Bedford Knight, to Mis 
C. Hutchinson: Mr. H. C. Bradshaw, to 
Miss M. Monk: Mr. J. Clark, to Miss 
A. Birkett: all of Newark.—Mr. 6. Wi- 
therby, of London, to Miss S. ‘Thompsos, 
of Newark. 

Died.| At Nottingham, on Tollhouse: 
hill, 81, Mr. S. Kirk, deservedly regretted. 
—72, Mr. J. Pratt.In the Market-place, 
63, Mr. Abbott. 

At Newark, 72, Mr. W. Nobile. 

At Mansfield, 76, Mrs. M. Benton.— 
65, Mr. Jou. Redfern.—At Retford, Mr. 
YT. Smith, deservedly regretted.—At a4 
well, 71, Mr. A. Walker.—At Soathwel, 
Mr. Doughty.—At Armold, 46, Mr. Jou. 
Stertevant.—84, Mrs. M. Frost.—At Bing: 
ham, 82, Mr. J. Chettle. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.] George Babb, esq. of wa? 
by, to Miss E, Wilson, of Waltham— 
Wrawby, Mr. Edward Westoby, to 8 
Sutton, of Castor.—Mr. J. Odii, t0 - ss 
H. Elliott, both of Castor. ; 

Died.] At Stamford, Mr. Symonis 
much regretted,— At Teenee i. 
26, Mr. J. Steel, deservedly respecte” 
At North Kelsey, Mrs. M. Thanett. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLANDSHIDE. st 

A public meeting lately took p i. 
Leicester, at which some ery =a de 
lutions were ably supported 7% and 
quent speech of Mr. Brewm, Jetutt® 
carried unanimously. “The mane 


“piri as any 
of this county have Suffered as much 
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1320. | 
from the warlike policy of the govern- 
ment, and the necessity of relormis no- 
where more felt. ‘ 

Yar id.) Mr. C. Hackett Purser, to 
Yiss M. Clarke: Mr. r. Marshall, to Miss 
y, Burdett: Mr. T. Simpson, to Miss FE. 
cath of Southgate-street: Mr. W. 
Smit, . ’ PD 
Brown, to Miss M. Jenkinson, of Bond- 
street: ail of Leicester.— Mr. S. Bodin, of 
Narborough, to Miss A. Pratt, of Nar- 
horough-lodge. — Mr. Devel, of Markfield, 
to Miss C. Passand, of Hagglescote 
Grange. Mr. ‘T. Bradley, of Ibstock, to 
Miss §. Rice, of Wigginton, 

Diew.]| At Leicester, in King-strect, 52, 
My, Healev.—In Northgate-street, Mr. 
sharp.--30, Mr. L, Smith, of the New 
Works. 

At Hinckley, the Rev. J. Freeston, an 
esteemed Paptist minister.—Miss Ches- 
sliel. 

At Market Harborough, 75, Mr. T. 
Dawson.—At Me!tton-Mowbray, 79, Mrs. 
Tyler.—At Syrton, John Woodcock, esq. 
—At Enderby, 68, Mr. T. Hudson.—At 
Exton, 62, Mr. W. Broom.—At Sadding- 
ton, 17, Mr. J. Heycock. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Mr. BAKEWELL, ina letter to the Edi- 
tor, savs: “* Our meeting in the Potteries, 
near Newcastie-under-Lyme, on the Ist 
of November, wes adnnurably conducted. 
I greatly regret not having been present: 
some of my friends declare that it was the 
most impressive scene they were ever wit- 
bess to. ‘Ihe chairman was a very respect- 
able manutacturer of earthenware, and a 
favourite preacher amongst the new con- 
hexion of Methodists; his chief support 
was a youth of the same persuasion; and 
lis speech had an effect upon the auditors 
which has seldom been eqnalled. Upon 
tle most moderate calculation, the num- 
ber of these attentive auditors was trom 
(wenty-five to thirty thousand. Thrce good 
bands of mus:c, and twenty-eight flags, all 
bearing appropriate inscriptions, added 
folemnity and dignity; and the whole was 
Conducted with the most perfect decorum, 
approaching to devotional stillness, ex- 
ceptin those instances when the voice of 
the multitade was called tor, when it was 
even as if trom a single mind emanating 
the whoe. My friend declares that ‘ God 
“ave the Ning’ was given ina style greatly 
‘“perior to any thing he ever heard of 
the kind, by some thousands of excellent 
Voices, all in perfect time. ‘The reso- 
Utlons, the address, and indeed the 
Speeches, breathe a spit of obedience 
0 the laws, a devotion to our constitu- 
rene loyalty to our king, and desire of 
a highly honourable. It must not 
den euceated, however, that it 1s confi- 
ri reported that there were some 

ands of loaded pistols in this assem- 

ut not seen, Within a few miles, 
~~ Were in attendance six or seven 
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magistrates, some hundreds of regular sol- 
diers, and afew Yeomanry, The magis- 
trates, it is said, were ina state of anxious 
trepidation; the regulars in a state of irri- 
tation and discontent bordering upon in- 
subordination; and the Yeomanry in a 
State of intoxication, till ail was over.” 

A meeting was lately held at Stafford, 
to adopt measures for the relief of the 
poor; James Turnock, esq. the Mayor, 
presided, ‘The following resolution pass- 
ed unanimonsty: “ That, at the present 
eventiul crisis, when the lower classes of 
his town are patiently enduring priva- 
tions, oppressive almost beyond example, 
it is highly expedient that some relief, 
(though temporary,) should be immedi- 
ately afforded. ‘That a subscription tor 
that purpose be forthwith entered into,” 

Marricd.] Mr. E. Parsons, to Miss J. 
Cooper, both of Wolverhampton. — At 
Wolverhampton, Mr. Jorden, of Bilstone, 
to Mrs. Olyett. — Mr. Holmes, to Mrs, 
Jackson, both of Tamworth.—Mr. M, De- 
vey, to Miss Peace, both of Wednestield, 
—Mr. W. Worsey, of Whitgreave, to iiss 
M. Davison, of Walton. 

Died.| At Wolverhampton, in Bond- 
street, 61, Mrs. H. Whalley. 

At Walsall, 65, Mrs. Spooner, greatly 
lamented. 

At Newcastle-under-Lyme, Mr. J. Sa- 
Vaze, 

At Hanley, 54, Mrs. Ann Mellor, 

At Lichtield, John Barker Scott, esq.— 
Mrs. M. Stripling, deservedly esteemed, 
WARWICKSHIRE, 

Marricd.| Mr. J. Aliday, of New-street, 
to Miss J. Farquher, of Osford-street; 
both of Birmingham.—Mr. Fuilford, of 
Bull-sticet, Birmingham, to \iiss Jenkins, 
of Handsworth.—Mr. Evans, of Birming- 
ham, to Miss Ash, of Walsail. 

Died.} At Birmingham, in Bull-street, 
Mr. 'T. Chapman, deservediy regretted.— 
In Ann street, 65, Mr. R. Bull, much re- 
spected, —70, Mrs. E. Deakin. — Mrs, 
Lawledge. 

At Coventry, 75, Mrs, Simson, widow 
of Robert 5S. es. M.D.— In Gostord- 
stieet, 84, Mrs. Oswin, 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Muarried.] Mr. Lasbrey, of Aldon, to 
Miss C. Oakley, of Shrewsbury—Mr. W, 
Francis, to Miss M. Roberts, both of Os- 
westry.— Sir. Medlicott, of More-tarm, to 
Miss Medlicott, of Norbury.— Mer, James 
Lea, of High tields, to Miss U. Daniels, of 
New castie-under-Lyme.— Mr, W. lhin, of 
Cotton, to Miss Lloyd, of Trewern-cotlage. 

Died.] At Shuewsbury, Mr, ‘T. Harris. 
—z7, Miss M. Probert.—30, Mr. M. H. 
Harrison.—5%, Mr. R. Edwards. 

At Bridgnorth, Mr. Geo. Evans, sud- 
deniy.— In Lower ‘Town, Mrs. J. Sting.— 
At Ludlow, 70, Mr. W. Waldron, deserv- 
edly regretted.— o4, Miss Gartside.—Mr. 
W. Green, 

WORCESTERSHIRE >s 
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WORCFSTERSHIRE. 

Marvied.) Lieut.-col. J. F. Dyson, of 
the E. I. Co.’s service, to Miss Emma 
Louisa Muntz, of Selly wick.—Mr. J. Haw- 
kins, of the Barrow, to Miss Martin, of 
Hare-field. 

Died.| At Stourbridge, Mr. S. Horn- 
blower. —70, Mr. Causer, sen.—At the 
Rhydd, 70, Allen Cooper, esq. of Upper 
Gower-street.— At Broadwas Court, Thos. 
Newnliam, esq. 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 

It is in contemplation to erect a bridge 
across the river Wye. at Goodiuch, which 
will facilitate the access to coal from He- 
reford, by shortening the distance, when 
the Wye is not navigable. 

Mar:icd.)] Mr. Gould, to Miss Vale, 
both of Leomtmster.— Mr. James, of Ross, 
to Miss Williams, of Walford.— Mr. Price, 
of Yarpole, to Miss Tayler, of Worcester. 

Died.| Mrs. Sarah Mackay, widow of 
George Machay, esq. major of Tibury- 
fort. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

A society, worthy of imitation in other 
places, has lately been institated at Bris- 
tol, to render aid towards the improve- 
ment of that city. They have recently 
offered a premiuin for the best composi- 
tion which shall explain the causes that 
have impeded its general prosperity, and 
propose a snitable remedy. 

Married.) My. John Manchee, to Miss 
Harriet Tully, of St. James’s-place, Kings- 
down: the Rev. ‘T. Morris, to Miss F. 
H. Biodtbb : all of Bristol—Edward B. 
Frank, of Ratclifte-street, Bristol, to Sarah 
Warncr, of Thornbury, both of the Society 
of Fricnds.—George Thompson, esq. of 
Clifton, to Miss L. S, Lyster, of Youghall, 
—Mr.James Thompson, of Chipping sod- 
bury, to Miss M. Nicholls, of Puckle- 
chureh.—The Rev, J. PB. Jones, of Leo- 
nard Staniey, to Miss 8S. W. Cumberland, 
of Drithcid.—Mr. T. Bryan, of Wick, to 

Tiss A. M. Champion, of Packlechurch, 
—Mr. W. Walker, of Cold Aston, to Miss 
M. Coke, of Cold Salperton. 

Died.| At Bristol, in Portland-square, 
Bevjamm Bangh, esq. a lberal patron 
of the fine arts.—Mr. J. Davidson, de- 
servedly lamented. —In Maudlin-street, 
7, Mr. R. Beck.—-In Cumberland-street, 
71, Mr. J. Stuart Webb. 

At Stroud, Mrs, Margaret Hervé, mo- 
ther of Peter H. esq., founder of the Na- 
tiohal Benevolent Institution. 

At Moumouth, Mr, R, Hawkins, re- 
spected, 

At Newport, Mr. E. Lewis, suddenly. 

At Mickleton-house, the Rev. Morgan 
Graves, snddenly.—At Hamilton Cottage, 
Mrs. Morhal!, widow of Thomas M. esq. 
—At Swindon, 62, Miss Mary Surman, 
and John Sw , esq. both amiable and 
Gistinguished benevolence-At Red- 
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wick, Daniel Williams, esq. a justice of 

the peace for Monmouthshire, 
OXFORDSHIRE, 

The following subjects are proposed 
for the Chancellor’s prizes for the ensuing 
year, viz. For Latin verses, “* Newton; 
Systema.” For an English essay, “ ‘The 
Influence of the Drama.” For a Latin 
essay, “ Quienam tuerit Concilii Amphic. 
tyoniei Constitutio, et quam vin in tuen- 
dis Giece Libertatibus et in Populorum 
Moribus formandis habne rit?” 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s prize, is for the 
best composition in English verses, not 
containing either more or fewer than fitiy 
lines, by any under graduate, who has 
not exceeded four years from the time of 
his matriculation, * ‘Tue Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus.” 

Married.) Mr. Charles H. Hierd, to 
Miss M. Padbury, both of Oxford.—Mr, 
‘lh. Bradstreet, of Oxford, to Miss J. 
Wheatley, of Walton-on-Thames. — Mr, 
W. Betteridge, of Dravton, to Miss M, Ses 
vell, of Dorchester.—Mr. R. Woodman, 
of Milton, to Miss R, A. Coppin, of New- 
bridge. 

Died.) At Oxford, 58, Mr. R. Faulkner, 
deservedly regretted.—In Jesus Colleze- 
lane, 77, Mrs. Bentord.—59, Mr. S. Ricky 
ardson. 

At Caversham-grove, Miss Cecilia Fell, 
—At Chalgrove, 19, Miss M. Hollier.—At 
Wolvercot, 34, Mr. Charles Handley.—At 
Shiplake-court Farm, 52, Mr. D. A. Bear, 
—At Great Milton, 75, Mrs. E. Rich- 
ardson, 

BUCKS AND BERKS. 

Married.} Charles Thorp, esq. of Baek- 
laud-cotiage, to Miss Coverdale, ot Ingate- 
stone-hall.— Mr. J. Shrimpton, of Loug 
Crendon, to Miss M. Webster, of Cheue 
ner, 

Died.] At Stoney Stratford, 79, Mr. J. 
Meadows, 

At High Wycombe, 89, Mr. M. Bates, 
one of the most celebrated horticulturists 
in the kwgdom. 

At Wood End, 50, Mrs. ‘Townsend. 

HERTS AND BEDS. 

Mr. Richard Flower, a_ respectable 
farmer from Hertfordshire, who lad em- 
grated with his property to America, aud 
settled in the Illinois, has lately writtea 
to his friends in this county, giving an 
account of the prospective advantages ot 
the place, from the richness of the soil, the 
salubrity of the climate, and the cheapness 
ot living. 

Died.| At Bedford, Mrs. Reeve. _ 

At Hemel Hempstead, 82, Mr. Phillips. 

At Elstow, Mrs. Mary Payne, daushter 
of thelate Sir Gillies P. bart.—At Triug, 
Benjamin Cope, esq. 

At Watford, Mr, Simpson, deservedly 
regretted,—At Chellington, Mr. W. Hodg- 
—— NORTHAMPTONSMIREs 
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NORTHAM PTONSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. T. Ellington, to Miss 
Matthias, both of Peterborough.—At Pe- 
rerboroagh, Mr. H. Johnson, to Miss Par- 
her, both of Dogsthorpe. 

Died.] At Peterborough, 35, Mr. James 
Lowson—At an advauced age, Mrs. 
setehtield. —Mrs, Kingston. 

At Moulton, 84, Mr. T. Wareing.—At 
Billsworth, 45, Mr. W. Wesley. 


CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS. 

A meeting of the graduates of the uni- 
versity of Cambridge lately took place, 
when it was resolved, that a society should 
be formed, under the designation of the 
Cambridge PhilosophicalSociely, to promote 
scientific enquiries, and facilitate the com- 
yunication of facts, for the advancement 
of philosophy. We hope they will dure to 
think for themselves, and not proceed like 
horses in a team! 

Arespectable and numerous meeting of 
freeholders lately assembled at Hunting- 
don, to commemorate the struggle, at the 
election of 1818, for the independence of 
the county. 

Married.] Mr. J. Mediicott, to Miss M. 
Parr, of Nelson-place: Mr. W. Hall, to 
Miss C. Prior: all of Cambridge.—M*r. 
Tiorne, of South End, to Miss A. Dennis, 
of Cambridge. 

Died.| At Cambridge, in Silver-street, 
87, Mrs. G. Harvey.—-21, Miss M. A. E, 
Willimott.—Mr. Luecock, much respected. 
—Mr. Darby, a student_of St. John’s 
college, 

At Little Linton Farm, Mr. T. Clay- 
don.—At Stanground, Mr. P. Warwick. 


NORFOLK. 

At a meeting of manufacturers, &c. 
lately held at Norwich, John Harvey, esq. 
i the chair, it was unanimously resolved 
to petition Parhament for a repeal of so 
much of the duty upon all foreign wools 
a Was imposed hy the Act of last session; 
Which tax, it was stated, will have the 
elect of iaising the price of imported 
Wools, which are about the valuc of those 
used in the manufactures of that city, from 
*0 to 30 per cent, 

Married.} Mr. N. Miller, to Miss Jar- 
my: Mr. James Freeman, to Miss M.S. 
Wright: all of Norwich. — Mr. E. A. 
Jolinson, of Norwich, to Miss E. M. 
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__At Yarmouth, 54, Mrs. P. Lifstead.— 
35, Mrs. A, Pike,—99, Mrs, M. Girling.~ 
79, Mr. R. Child.—54, Mr, W. Cooper. — 
60, Mrs. H. Smith.—-91, Mrs. L. Rogers. 

At Thetford, 292, Mr. G. Nayler,—3¢ 
Mrs. 8. Cooper. 4 

At Diss, 66, Mrs. E. Robinson, 

At Field Dalling, 86, Mr. James Brooke. 
—At Mendham, 22, Emily, wife of B. Chas- 
ton, esq.—At Liitcham, Mr. T. Leather- 
dale, 

SUFFOLK. 

A meeting lately took place at Ipswich, 
on the Manchester butcheries ; ‘when seve- 
ral excellent speeches were delivered, and 
resolutions, condemning the sanzuinary 
and other proceedings at that place, were 
carried by acclamation. 

Married.] Mr. J. Glover, to Miss M. 
Ladds, both of Ipswich.—Mr. Hawes, of 
Ipswich, to Miss D. Hunt, of Stowmarket. 
—Mr. W. Scott, of Ipswich, to Miss E, 
Bird, of Aspal Stonham.—Mr. G. Simp- 
son, of Layham, to Miss Brown, of Hol- 
brook.—Mr. ‘Tills, of Mistley, to Mrs. 
Milner, of Ipswich.—Thomas Fox, jun. 
esq. of Tonedale, to Miss Katherine Alex- 
ander, of Ipswich, both of the Society of 
Friends.—Mr. J. Taylor, of Farnham, to 
Mrs. Barthrop, of Rendlesham.— Mr. Bird, 
of Westerfield, to Miss Flindill, of Witton, 
—Mr. Hunt, jun. of Thoruham, to Miss A, 
Groom, of Boydeu-hall. 

Died.] At Bury, 65, Mr. J. Dickenson, 
—73, Keuben Sturgeon, esq.—Mr., Gills, 
suddenly.—Mius. Lockwood. 

At Ipswich, 24, Mr. W. Gordon Conder, 
—71, Mrs. Nunn.—76, Mrs Butcher. 

At Stowmarket, 84, the Rev. Jabez 
Brown, an highly esteemed Baptist mi- 
nister, 

At Beccles, 92, Isaac Blowers, esq. de- 
servedly lamented. é‘ 

At Woodbridge, 30, Mr. H. Giles.— 
Mrs. Mann. 

At Coddenham, Mre. J. Fox.—At Mid- 
dleton, the Rev. — Packard, suddenly.— 
At Earl Soham, 74, Mrs. Mackenzie.—At 
Langham, 41, Mr. RK. Clarke. 

ESSEX. 

A mectiug of the inhabitants of Colches- 
ter lately tock place, to take the necessi- 
ties of the poor mto consideration ; when 
a liberal subscription was entered into, 
and a plan adopted for their future ameli- 


Heath, of Wymcndham.—Mr. J. Moor; to— oration. — 


Miss A. Bunn: James Brack, esq. to Miss 
M. Barker: Mr. R. Clifton, to Miss 5S. 
lowell: ail of Yarmouth.—Mr. R. Dig- 
con, of Brandon, to Miss Bartlett, of 
Stanford.—-Mr. ‘Tf’. Goskar, jun. of Hil- 
lington, to Miss P. Samson, of Sedgeford. 
~Mr. Carter, of Southrepps, to Miss 
Cobb, of Aylsham, 

Died.) At Norwich, 64, Mrs. Bradford. 
o— Mr. J. Goodwin.—Miss J. Ward- 
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Muarried.] J. W. Rush, esq. of Beeleigh 
Grange, Maldon, to Miss Clay, of South- 
minster. — Mr. W. Johnson, to Miss S. Col- 
both of Braintree.— Mr. J. Sanders, of 
Tollesuuut Darcy, to Miss H. M. Spurden, 
of Smith’s-lall, Mersea. —Mr. Martin, ot 
Wickham-house, to Miss Violl, of Bulmer, 
—Mr. J. Wood, to Miss Sopwith, both of 
South Beintleet. —Mr. E. > of 
Purleigh, to Miss M. Clarke, of the Moor- 
Farm, Southminster. 
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Died.] At Colchester, Mrs, Crnne. 

At Chelmsford, 91, Mrs, T. Sweeting. 
54, Mr. B. G. Rasher, greatly respected. 

At Maldon, Mrs. BE, Perry. 

AtSaffron Walden, at an advanced age, 
Mrs. Edwards, much respected, 

At Coggleshall, 49, Mr. S. Frost, de- 
servedly regretted, 

At Roman Hill, Donyland, Mrs, Mns- 
tard, wife of David M. esq.—At Lexden, 
Mr. N. Polley, deservedly respected.—At 
Bures, 64, Mrs. Woolman.—At Dunton, 
25, Mr. W. Squier. 

KENT. 

A meeting of the Canterbury Inde pen- 
dent Club took place on the 6th, Al- 
derman Cooper in the chair; when it was 
resolved, that the members of this clnb 
view with the most lively feelings of in- 
dignation the recent atrocions subversion 
of the rights of Englishmen at Manchester, 
and direct the snm of twenty gnineas to 
be transmitted to the London snbscription. 

Marricd.] Mr. T. Rootes, to Miss 5. 
Tavlor: Mr. W. Adley, to Miss M,. Pid- 
dock: Mr. J. Skinner, to Miss Davis: all 
of Canterbury.—W. Lomas, esq. of Ro- 
chester, to Miss Matilda Baker, of Chalk. 
—Mr. Tectray, of Chatham, to Miss 8. 
Phillips, of Deptford.—Mr, R. Spenser 
Spawforth, to Miss M. Dixon: Mr. J. 
Squire, to Miss E. Hall: all of Folkestone. 
—At Tenterden, Mr. W. Miles, to Miss 
Powell, 

Dicd.] At Canterbury, in the Precincts, 
Mrs. Ford, wife of the Rev. James F. 
deservedly lamented.—58, Mr. Maxted, 

At Dover, Mrs. King, wife of Matthew 
K. csq.—34, Mr. H. Marks, respected.— 
At Folkestone, $6, Bir. M. Fage.—At 
Ramsgate, 51, Mrs. Christord.—At Ash 
ford, 93, Miss J. Willis.—At Teynham, 
oY, Mr. Waterman.—At Crundale, 69, Mr, 
T. Pain. —At Snodland, Mrs. F. Matthews, 
respected.—At Snargate, Mr. Lansdell, 
suddenly, 

SUSSEX. 

Messrs. Pescott’s Chichester waggon, 
from London, on its way lately to that 
city, caught fire, and, communicating to 
some loose straw, was soon in flames. A 
barrel of gunpowder took fire, and blew 
up witha tremendous explosion, and three 
men were precipitated over the hedges, 
but received litvle injury, 

Marricd.] Mr. Verrall, of Northastreet, 
to Miss Butcher, of Duke-street, both of 
Brighton.—Mr.Walburn, to Mrs. Gibson, 
both of Chichester.—Mr. J. Smith, of Chi- 
chester, to Miss A, Light, of Ichenor. 
—Mr. Halloway, to Miss Stallard, of 
Arundel.—Mr. T. Coppard, to Miss C. 
‘Thornton, both of Horsham. 

Died.) At Chichester, 72, Thomas Sur- 
ridge, esq.vice admiral of the Blue, greatly 
regretted,—87, Mr. T. Parker.—31, Mr. 
R. Graut.—63, Mr. R. Holt.—At Hors. 
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ham, Mrs. Dubbins.—At Arundel, 75, Mr. 
I. Finch. 

MAMPSHIRE. 

It is a lamentable fact, observes a late 
provincial paper, that the householders of 
Portsea have to keep seven thousand pan- 
per parishioners, men, women, and chil. 
dren, besides the number of inhabitants in 
the pocr-house, amounting tu near 700 
persons, 

Married.) Mr. J. Gale, to Miss A, New. 
lyn.—Mr. Parsons, to Miss Crouch : all of 
Sonthampton.—Mr. H. Pike, of South. 
ampton, to Miss Limpns, of Romsey.~ 
Mr. E. K. Bewley, of Portsea, to Miss A. 
Wilmott, of Portsmouth.—Lient. Parson, 
R.N. to Miss E. J. Heliy, of Gosport, 

Died.] At Southampton, 59, Mr. G, 
Carter.—Mrs. Ware, suddenly, —65, Mrs. 
A. Ashiey.—98, Mrs. Webster, 

At Portsmouth, on Landport-terrace, 
Mr. Hellier.—Mrs. James Rickman.—Mr. 
Oxenham. 

At Portsea, 85, Mr. W. Urry.—Mres, 
Peck.—In North-street, Mr. C. Be ttes- 
worth. 

At Gosport, 69, George? Damn, esq. 
R.N.—24, Miss Sophia Vinter. 

At Lymington, 78, Mrs. J. King. * 

At West Cowes, 85, Mrs. Cass.—59, 
Mr. P. Francis, 

At Romsey, Mr. Jas. Foot.--Miss A. 
Mitchell.—At Felpham, Miss Godfrey, of 
Parfleet.—At Ringwood, 10z, Mr. Curis 
tupher Cobb, 

WILTSHIRE, 

A large manafactory was put up by 
anction at Trowbridge, a short time ago, 
ail sold for less money than the ground 
on which the premises stood would have 
fetched about ten or twelve years since, 
lt is stated, that no less than from two to 
three thousand hands are now out of en- 
ployment in that town.—Derizs Gazelle. 

Married.}] 'Vhe Rev. Mr. Coldtoot, to 
Miss Green, both of Salisbury.—Mr. T. 
Sinpway, of Trowbridge, to Miss K. Dag- 
nell, of Portsea.—Mr. Box, of Chippen- 
ham, to Mrs. Brackstone,—Mr. Glass, of 
Tarley, to Miss Canning, of Ogbourn St, 
George. 

Died.] At Salisbury, 79, Henry Blatch, 
esq. late of Winterborne.—AtTrowbridge, 
Mr. W. Hooper, generally regretted.— 
At Melksham, 87, J. Marven, esq.—At 
Brittord, Mr. W. Smith. 

SUMERSETSHIRE. 

A numerous meeting of the Bath and 
West-ot-England Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Agriculture, Arts, Manutac- 
tures, and Commerce, Sir Thomas Buckler 
Lethbridge, bart. V.P. in the chair, lately 
took place. A General Report from the 
Committee of Superintendance was brought 
up and read, which embraced the most 1n- 
portant transactions of the Society since 
tle last annyal meeting. A cabinet a 
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the reception of specimens, to elucidate 
she subject of geology, had been prr- 
chased, and a collection commenced, 
which promised to be an ornament to the 
city of Bath. 

The Committee for the Employment of 
the Labouring Poor in Frome, lately held 
heir twelfth weekly mecting, T.S. Champ- 
nev, esq. in the chair; when Mr. W. Bb, 
Bayley, of the Inner Temple, satmit- 
ted plans for the permanent relief of the 

oor-rates.s As a proof of the general 
utility of the exertions of the genticmen 
forming the Committee in Frome, no /css 
than 250 labourers gave in their names as 
heing destitate of employment at the out- 
set; and itis now with difficulty ten nn- 
enployed labourers can be mustered in 
that extensive parish. 

Married.) Mr. T. Barden, to Miss Wil- 
liams, of Union-street, both of Bath.—W. 
Peuncll, esq. of Bath, to Miss Walrond.— 
At Bath, James Rufford, esq. to Miss S. 
Tongue, of Sutton Coldficid.—Mr. 8. 
King, of Caxtle Combe, to Miss S. Haines, 
of Bath.—Capt. Trist, of the E. I. Co.’s 
service, 10 Miss Frances Grose, of Bloom- 
field-house.—At Frome, the Rev. R. Bai- 
ton, to Miss Mansford, of Bath.— William 
Harrison, esq. of Leversdown house, to 
Miss E. Southey, of Southampton-street, 
Euston-square.—W, J. Lenthall, of Cot- 
hil, to Miss Margaretta Ann M‘Dougall, 
of Grosvenor-place, Bath.—Mr. G, Beard, 
: ——— to Miss E. Chancellor, of 

ath, 

Died.] At Bath, in Abingdon-bnildings, 
Miss Ketcherside.—In Edgar-buildings, 
76, Joha Stackhouse, F.L.S. deservedly 
esteemed and regretted.—On the Souii- 
parade, Mrs. Hiern.—In Queen square, 
Mis. Tannton, widow of the Rev. Dr. ¥. 
late of Camberwell-walk.—In Belvidere, 
tT. D‘Arey, esq.—James Ker, esq. of 
Biackshields, near Edinbargh.—In Altred- 
‘treet, 90, Mrs. Cradock, widow of the 
late Archbishop C. of Dublin, and mother 
of Lord Howden, justly beloved for ier 
inmerous charities. —53, Mrs. Ann Orch- 
ard, deservedly esteemed and regretted.— 
Mr. Chas. Bishop.—In Catherine-place, 
84, Chas. Est, esq. 

At Butleigh, Mrs. Holman, respected. 
—At Tiverton, Miss S. Cooper.—\t 
— Stowey, John Symes, esq. sud- 

enly, 


DORSETSHIRE. 


Married.] Lieut. Scriven, of Weymouth, 
to Miss S. i. Scott, of Dorchester.—: Jo- 
seph Reynolds, esq. of Poole, to Miss 
le, of Penrhyn.—William Morton 
lu, esq. of Kingston Marleward, M.P. 
lor this county, to Miss G. A. Seynier, of 
fandtord.—Jobn Pielpoe, esq. of Lyme 

sis, 10° Miss Charlotte Clutterbuck, of 
y atimore.— "The Rev. W. Brookland, 
‘<at ot Netherby.—Mr. Baker, of Compe 
u Abbas, to Miss M. F uges, of Romsey. 
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Died.) At Sherborne, ‘S4, Mr. Carter, 

much respected, 
PUVONSHIRE, 

Sir Manasseh Lopez has recently been 
committed to the gaol of this county, for 
two vears, as a yrmishment for bribery ; 
and he is also to pay a fine of 10,000/. 
This sentence is deémed severe on a first 
convichon, We are for a gradation of 
punishment, cautionary, exemplary, and 
vindictive; aud would never reverse the 
order. 

A fire lately took place at Tiverton, 
wien ten poor families were made house 
less ard destitute. 

Married.) John Rice Williams, esq. to 
Miss M. E. Reberts, of Exeter.—Mr, I’. 
Pratt, of Exeter, to Miss E. Hiugston, of 
Darmnouth.—Mr. Joslin, of Exeter, to 
Miss S. Pearce, of Newport.—Mr. W, 
Wells, to Mixs G. Keysey, of Totnes,— 
Mr. Steer, of ‘Treville-street, Plymouth, 
to Kiiss Biackier, of Leigh.—Thomas 
Wiliam Bloointicid, esq. of Shooter’s-tll, 
to Miss Salome Kekewich, of Peamore.— 
Mr. W. Warren, to Miss M. Wesilake, of 
Teignmonth. 

Died.] At Exeter, 49, Mrs. FE. Ferris,— 
Tn St. Sidweti’s, 65, Mes. Harsis.—In 
Hart’s-row, at an advauced age, Mr. G, 
Pridhan.—fa Cathervine-street, 79, Mr. 
7T. Brodie.—In St. Thomas’s, Mr J. Dae 
vidson, stddenly—In Sonthernhay, 27, 
William Herbert Russell, esq. of Slanght- 
er’s-court, Worcestershire. 

At Plymonth, 80, Mr. Cook.—In Pem- 
broke-street, 61, Mrs. Philip.—In Clow- 
rance-street, 86, hirs. Yonge.—In Unieon- 
street, Mrs. Bell, wife of Capt. B.—In 
Westwell- street, 43, Mr. G. Goodridge. 

At Tiverton, 21, Sir Join G.amson, re- 
gretted.—357, Mrs. J. Ridier, deservediy 
lammeuted, 

At Crediton, 76, Mr. Join Multon, high 
y respected, 

At Manley, Henry Manley, esq. de- 
servedly respected.—At Stonchouse, 23, 
Lieut. R. W. Isbell, of the 64th regt. 
much esteemed.—At Cheriton Bishop, 67, 
Mrs. E. L. (soswyn, greatly regretied.— 
At Barticld-house, 73, Mrs. Protheroe, of 
Bristol. 

CORNWALL. 

A numerous meeting of freeholders and 
inhabitants of Cornwall lately assembled, 
undef the sanction of the magistrates, (the 
sheriff refusing,) at Bodmin. After ex- 
cellent speeches trom E. J. Glynn, J. B. 
Trevanion, W. Peter, J. C. Rashieigh, 
vsqs. Rev. Mr. Walker, and others, an 
address to the Regent, praying mquiry 
into the Mauchester transactions, was 
usaninously carned. , 

Marricd.] Lieut. Tickell, R.N. to Miss 
Lawrence, of Falmouth.—Mr. Powell, of 
‘Truro, to Miss Laue, of Traro Veun.—Mr. 
R. Knapp, to Miss M. Vivian, both of 

‘amsborne. 

Died} At Trui 0, Mrs, Gibsou. — oVU, Mr. 
4£2 huw den. 
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Rowden.—55, Mrs. Hawken, deservedly testify the willingness of the landea 
lumented. proprietors to afford relief, and point out 
At Penzance, 62, Catherine, widow of two great modes of benefiting the qd). 
Joseph Beauchamp, esq. of Pengreev.—  tressed people, viz. by aiding emigration |: 
Miss G. Rosewall. and by promoting the allotment of Waste 

At Penryn, 102, —— Auston. lands to industrious persons, 

At Pennale, 80, Mr. J. Sandercock.—At Married.) J. D. H. Hay, esq. to Miss 
Reawla, Capt. J. Davey, greatly re- Jane Sanders, of Edinburgh.—At Glas. 
spected, gow, James Wilson, esq. advocate, to 

WALES. Miss Margaret Crawiord, of Broadfield, 

Married.] Mr. Lewis, of Abergavenny, Dicd.} At Edinburgh, Miss Janet Camp- 
to Miss Barlow, of Agincourt-square, Mon-  bell,—Mrs. J. Meggett.—In Coat’s Cres- 
mouth.—Mr. C. Llewellyn, to Miss A. cent, Lieut.-col. Henry Erskine, of Sheil. 
Lock, of Tenby.—‘Phomas Jones, esq. of ticld.— William Gordon, esq. late of Stoue- 
Holyhead, to Miss Hughes, of Llangetui. haven. 

—Mr. J. Ellis, jun. of ‘Pan y-clawdd, near At Aberdeen, Maj.-gen. Chas. Irvine,— 
Ruabon, to Miss Davis, of Bosras. At Tanqnair Manse, the Rey. J. Neeil, 

Diid.} At Swansea, 40, Mr. J. Betts, deservedly lamented. 
highly esteemed.—Mr,. A. White. IRELAND. 

At Cwrmarthen, Mr. D. Nicholls.— An infamous transaction lately took 
Mr. 8, Thomas, greatly regretted.—Mrs. place in Dublin. A person named Smyth, 
Prythercl, widow of D. P. esq.—Miss seventy years of age, who had been twelve 
Joues. years churchwarden of the parish of St. 

At Holywell, 65, Samuel Mostyn, esq. Michan, Dublin, has lately been convicted 
& magistrate of the county of Flut, de- of a robbery of the most atrocious descrip- 
servedly lamented. tion. Atter a charity sermon, while em- 

At Landough-castle, Glamorganshire, ployed with others in the vestry-rooin, 
Mrs. Price, widow of Joh» P. esq. de- counting the contributions, he was seen to 
servedly lameated.—At Terracoed, Cer- pass bank-notes at various times from one 
marthenshire, Mrs, Parry, widow of hand to the other, squeeze them into a 
Parry, esq.—At Glascombe, 79, Thomas small compass, and then put them into his 
Lewis, esq. : at Knighton, George Green; pocket. He was searched, aud from ¢o/, 
both in the county of Radnor.—At Heullys, to 50/, found on him; his defence was, that 
Cermartheushire, 66,Col, Williams, grealy he was ina state of insanity at the time. 
lamented. He has been transported for seven years. 

SCOTLAND. Married.) Lieut. W. Harris, to Miss 

A number of judicious resolutions have Alecia Blood, both of Dublin.—Sir F.C. 
been recently passed by the noblemen and Colthurst, bart. to Miss Elizabeth Vesey, 
gentlemen of the county of Lanark. ‘They of Lucan House, county of Dubhn. 
declare, that, though the depression of trade Died.} At Dublin, in Charlemont-street, 
has reduced many industrious individuals 82, John Redmond, esq. late of Newtown, 
im that country to a state of extreme dis- Wexford, deservedly esteemed for his ge- 
tress, yet, with some exceptions, the pa-  neral pliulanthropy.—Mrs. Jave Plunkett, 
tience which they have bitberto exhibited, deservedly regretted.— William Hunt, esq. 
amid their sufferings, entitles them not of Ballyduff, county of Tipperary, much 
only to the coumniseration, butto the sym- and justly respected. 
pathy and assistance, of the public. ‘Lhey 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Correspondents are informed, that, as there exists but one work bearing the title of 
“'lue Monrury MAGAZzine,” so we donot receive any letters which imply the recognition 
of any fraud on us and the public 

Mr. Bowman's valuable Tour from Shrewsbury to Holyhead has been receiced, and wilt 
hare place next month, or as soon as the equally interesting Tour of Mr. MipDLETON ts cont- 
pleted. 

Our vsual SUPPLEMENT wi!l appear at the close of the month, consisting of the essential 
Seatures of several raluable and expensive works, with indexes, §c. to the v dame. I he Nuim- 
Ler appearing on the first of February (the first of the 49th volume, ) will contain, among 
other interesting features, a co.rect map of the NEW REPUBLIC OF VENEZUELA, which 
may now be regarded as an independant state. In answer to many inquiries after our promised 
GeNneRAL INDEX, we beg leave tv explain, that we have resolved to include within it our fa st 
FIFTY VOLUMES, tehich wittbe completed in another year ; and, for the accommodatim of 
now subseribers, and 4s a treasure of information and amusement, we propose, at ihe same time, 
tv publish aselection of the most valuable papers which have appeared in the entire series, mn FIN : 
octavo volumes, or one for every TEN volumes of the Magazine ; and, if life and health pet mt 
the sume editor to continue his labours, he will present his readers, at the end uf every cr 
tulwmes, with a volume of Selections. By this means, new subscribers wiil not be discourases 
by the  xtent and expense of the previous series, while a valuable addition will be made by these 
vevastonal volumes ty the stuck of current liicrature. 
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